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INTRODUCTION. 


Thr following Chapters ai-e designed to furnish an ac- 
tt)unt of the most interesting events in the History of 
British India, during a period of nearly thirty years, whidt 
elapsetl between tiie dose of the administration of tlie 
Marquess Wellesley and the relinquishment of trade by 
the East-India Company. 

Nothing need be said in vindication of the design. The 
period dioaen for illustration is one fraught with much 
calculated to excite the feelings, and to give exercise to the 
powers of reilection, With regard to the execution, the 
Author would only observe, that lie has laboured assidu¬ 
ously to cn.sure accuracy as to facts; and that the opinions 
interspersed, whatever their value, are in every instance the 
honest result of careful and unbiassed consideration. His 
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Bole objects have hem to relate tlie truth, iitid to rendur 
tjce to all In some of the chapters co^niuenia will l>e found 
iRore sparingly interspersed than in others; the reason is, 
that the Author was anxioeis to offer no opinions of the 
soundness of >¥hich he did not feel entirely convinced; arid 
where he has been unalde to divest his inind of doubt, h(.^ 
has abstained from any attempt to influence the judgment of 
the Reader- 

The arraijgeinenl dilfers from that nanally adupteci in 
historical workst Each cliapter, instead of eomprehendr 
all the events which took place within a given jyer' 
time, is devoted to a particular series of events counL 
with each other by succession; and by their relation to 
common object- The presumed ad vantages of this plan are, 
that it allows of the exclusion of occiirrencos comparatively 
trifling and uniinjairiant, while it gives to each narrative a 
unity and distinctness which could not otherwise be secumk 
Whether these advantages are siifficiciit to wnmuit tlie 
deviation from qrdinai'y practice, is a question which the 
Author will not discuss- He is satisfled with stating tlio 
m otives and reasons which have led to the departure. 

It is proper to observe, that the volume now submitted 
does not profess to mntain a complete History of lliitish 
India during the period chosen, but only portions of its 
history. It will l>e manifestj also, that tfie events selettel as 
fiiibject R>v tht vaiious clmpters are appurenily of very ini- 





equal of importance* Tlioso^ liowevei*, whiefr socni 

Lo tlie luuublosl pretetisioiiB, hove not lieen taken up 

witliout reference to the illu&tratian of some great principle 


legislation or goTornment—a puqxise whichj if effected, J 

confers both dignity and interest upon events which, in > 

themselves, are hut of secondary importance* • 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE fti U TINY 0 F V B L r. O a E. 


The extraordinary fact, that England maintains 
her empire in the East principally by means of a 
native army, renders the connexion between the 
ruling powers and the military, one of extreme 
delicacy. One great point of reliance, which is 
afforded by almost every other army, i.s wanting in 
that of India. The pride of country offers One of the 
best securities for the fidelity of the aoldiei^, and 
all judicious commanders are well aware of the 
importance of preserving it unimpaired. In India, 
the case is different. The national feeling of the 
troops can afford no ground of confidence ; what¬ 
ever portion of this quality they may happen to pos¬ 
sess, must operate to the prejudice of their rulers. 
The men who govern India are not natives of India; 
strangers to the soil command the obedience of its 
sons, and if national pride entered largely into the 











chitracter of the natives, that obedience, if yicilded 
at all, would be yielded reluctantly. GeneraMy> in 
India, this feeling' is any thing but strong} and 
its place is occupied by a sense of the benefits 
derived by the individual from the maintenance 
of the European supremacy, combined with a 
somewhat indefinite, and perhaps almost super¬ 
stitious feeling of respect for the people who, 
within the compass of a very brief period, have, 
as if by enchantment, become masters of an em¬ 
pire splendid beyond comparison with any other 
ever held in a condition of dependency by a forei,gn 
state. Yet, with nil the allowances that must be 
made on the grounds of selfish ness, and admira¬ 
tion, and fear, it must not be supposed that 
natives alw'txys look on the existing state of things 
with entire satisfaction. It is not easy' for the 
Mahomed an to forget that, very recently, men of 
his own race and creed wielded the sceptre which 
is now transferred to Europeans ; and though the 
passives character of the Hindoo, and the estrange¬ 
ment from political power consequent upon the 
previous subjugation of his country, may gene¬ 
rally be .sufficient to preclude him from meditating 
schemes of conquest and reprisal, he is under the 
influence of other feelings little calculated to pro¬ 
mote military subordination or secure military 
fidelity. The pride of caste, and the bigotted 
attachment with which the Hindoo clings to an 
unsocial superstition, which interferes with almost 
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every action of daily life, have a direct tendency to 
foster habits which in .Europe must be regarded 
as altogether ineonsistent ’svith the cljaracter of a 
soldier. Between an array composed of Hindoos and 
Mahoniedajis, and the Europeans who coniraand 
them, there can be but little community of feeling. 
Differing, as they do, in country, in religious 
belief, in habits of life, in form and complexion, 
they have not even the bond of a comnion tongue; 

the European officers generally possessing but a 
slender knowledge of the languages of the men 
under their command, and the men no knowledge 
at all of the language of their officers. 1’he elejnents 
of disGontent are, therefore, sufficiently powerful, 
while the means of allaying it are small; and it is 
obvious that, in an army so constituted, vigilance 
must never for a moment be permitted to slumber. 
This important truth can never be lost sight of 
without endangering the safety of tlie British do¬ 
minion in India, and, by consequence, the well¬ 
being of the people committed to its care. 

The event which forms the subject of this chap¬ 
ter occurred shortly after the retirement of the Mar¬ 
quess Wellesley from the scene where he had acted 
so brilliant a part. His splendid career in India 
had closed too .soon for the interests of his country,* 

* Tlie period at wliich recollections commence pre¬ 

cludes the possibility of any attempt to do Jnstice to the match¬ 
less onion of genius, jud^ent, and energy display ed by the 
MarqiiCBS Wollcsley in iiis administration of the government of 







and the appointment of governor-general was pro¬ 
visionally held by Sir George Barlow. A later 
govf,mor~general| hord AV iliiain JSeutinckj adini* 
iiisteretl the affairs of yort St. George. It was at 
a station under that presidency that those disas¬ 
trous occurrences took place,, which at the time 
excited no inconsiderable alarm both in India and 
at home, and which are recorded in characters of 
blood. 

India. Hiippil_y it is rendered iiniiecffijsary by the rmirtt pub¬ 
lication of his important aticl valuable Official Papers, which 
have admitted tile re-ader into the coiincil-chiimhcr .anti, the 
closet of the most distingui.shed etatesniiih of tnodern times, 
.•mtl which will expound to future getier.itions, not his actions 
merely, hut the motive.i and dews under which they were per- 
formed. 'Fhe singular lot of this eminent servant of his country 
may he regarded os tj-uly Gnvnable. Tite advanced age which 
he has attained has enabled him to receive in person that tardy 
justice, whicli is seldom meted out to the truly great until tlvey 
have been removed fiom the scene of thoir labours, 'fhe feeling 
called foi’th bj^ this extraordinary circumstance may best be 
described in Jiis own lieau'idftil language, in acknowledging an 
honorary gr.'int fi-om tlie East-India Company, in testimor;y of 

their matii.re estimation of the valiieof his services :_« To sttch 

un extent have my clays been prolonged, that I have seen my 
Indian administration tried by the niicrring test of time, and 
subjected to the ordeal of a new ago and of a new generation. 
After the lapse of thirty years—after all niy principles, motives, 
and views, have been fully disclosed, uncUll their reault.s and 
consequences fully ascertained and proved, the Company has 
aw-arded to me a meed of fame wfiieh gives to living lionotir 
all the weight and authority of a judgment of posterity ■"—f.e/irer 
to Ike Chairman uml Dejwtjf Chairman of Ikv East-India Com- 
punier . 
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In the spring of 1806 , symptoiiss of iiisubordi- 
notion were manifested by a part of the troops 
under the presidency. They seem scarcely to have 
excited the degree of attention which they called 
for: and at the very inoinent when the authorities 
were congratulating themselves upon their entire 
suppression, Vellore became the scene of open 
mutiny and ferocious massacre. 

The ostensible cause of the disturbance was a 
partial change in the dress of the troops. The old 
turban had been thought inconvenient, and it was 
proposed to replace it by one lighter, and better 
adapted to the military character. The alteration 
was recommended by two officers of long experi¬ 
ence in the Gompany’.s service, was sanctioned 
by the comniander-in-chief, Sir John Cvadoclc, 
and finally was submitted to the governor, Lord 
William Bentinck, who approved it, and ordered 
the new turban to be adopted by a corps of fen- 
cibles under his own especial command. The 
use of this turban, however, either actually violated 
the prejudices of the men, or was seized upon by 
designing agitators as aflbiding the means of ex¬ 
citing disaffection to the European authorities. 
Acts of insubfirdination occurred connected with 
an alleged reluctance to the adoption of the 
new turban. Neglected for a time, it at length 
became impossible to avoid noticing them. They 
were confined principally to two battalions of 
different regiments;—one of tliem stationed at 









Vellore, the other at Wallajabbad. The irregula¬ 
rities were more general, as well as more marked, 
in the battalion stationed in the former place,' and 
■when they attracted attention, it was deemed iii- 
expedient to' suffer the battalion to remain there. 
It was accordingly ordered to proceed to the pre¬ 
sidency, where a court-martial was assembled for 
the trial of two men, whose conduct had been 
esjjecially reprehensible. They were convicted, 
and sentenced to corporal punishment. At Wai- 
lajahbad, a native subahdar, who ^cl been guilty 
of apparent connivance at the disorderly proceed¬ 
ings which had taken place, was summarily dis¬ 
missed from the service, andj. on the recommen¬ 
dation of the commander at that station, three 
compariieshf European troops were marched thither 
from Poonamallee. The intimations of disorder 
now appeared to subside at both places. The 
commanding’ officer of the battalion stationed at 
Vellore reported it to be in as perfect a state of 
discipline as any other native corps on the establish¬ 
ment. At Wallajahbad subordination appeared 
to be entirely restored. A general order liad 
been prepared, for the purpose of removing any 
apprehensions which the native troops might en¬ 
tertain as to future interference with their reli¬ 
gious prejudices ; but the apparent calm lulled the 
authorities into a persuasion of security, and 'it 
vvas deemed judicious to suspend the publication 
of the order. 
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The se^iniing trancjuillity was deceitful. The 
assurauce of the re-estabUshment of discipline at 
Vellore, conveyed iVoni that station to the com- 
mander-in*cluef, and by him forwarded, to the 
Goveniment, reached the presidency on the 10th 
of July, and, on tlie same day, the smouldering 
embers of sedition and mutiny burst into a flame. 
Early in the morning of that day, the native troops 
rose against the European part of the garrison, 
consisting of two companies of his Majesty’s 69th 
regiment, whom, with every other European with¬ 
in 'dieir reach, they doomed to indiscriminate 
slau gli ter. The attack w'as to tally u nex pec ted, and 
conse(|uently no preparations had been made for 
I resisting it. The hour chosen by the conspirators, 

i two o’clock in the morning, was well adapted to 

I their murderous intentions, the execution of them 

I being aided by darkness, and by the fact of a con- 

I siderable portion of their destined victims being 

I asleep. But, notwithstanding all these unfavour¬ 

able circumstances, the British troops did not 
dishonour their country. For a considerable time 
they maintained possession of the barracks, ex¬ 
posed to a heavy fire from their assailants. 
When this position became no longer tenable, 
a part of the garrison effected their escape to 
the ramparts of the fortress, whore tliey esta¬ 
blished themselves, and of which they retained 
possession for several hours after all the officers 
of the corps had been killed or disabled, and 
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their ammunition bad been entirely ex¬ 
hausted. 

About four hours after the commencement of 
the attack, intelligence of it was received by 
Colonel Gillespie, at the cantonment of Arcot, a 
distance of about sixteen miles, and that officer 
immediately put in motion l.he greater part of the 
troops at his disposal, consisting of the 19th regi- 
mentof Dragoons and some Native Cavalry, of the 
strength of about 450 men. Putting himsell at 
the head of one squadron of dragoons and a troop 
of native cavalry, he proceeded with the greatest 
celerity to Vellore, leaving, the remainder of the 
troops to follow with the guns under Lieut,-Colonel 
Kennedy. On his arrival Colonel Gillespie effected 
a junction with the gallant residue of the 69th ; 
but it was found impracticable to obtain any deci¬ 
sive advantage over the insurgents until the arrival 
of the remainder of the detachment, which reached 
Vellore about ten o’clock. The main object then 
was to reduce the fort. The mutineers directed 
their powerful force to the defence of the interior 
gate, and, on the arrival of the guns, it was re¬ 
solved that they should be directed to blowing it 
open, preparatory to a charge of the cavalry, to 
be aided by a charge of the remnant of the G9th, 
under the personal command of Colonel Gillespie. 
These measures were executed with great preci¬ 
sion and bravery. The gate VN^as forced open by 
the fire of the gunsa combined attack by the 
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European troops and the native cavalry followed, 
which, though made in the face of a severe fire, 
ended in the complete dispersion of the insurgents,, 
ami the restoration of the fort to the legitimate 
authorities. About 350 of the mutineers fell in the 
attack, and about 600 were made prisoners in 
Vellore and in various other places to which they 
had fled. 

The number of Europeans massacred by the 
insurgents amounted to 113. Among them were 
Colonel Fancourt and thirteen other officers. Vel* 
lore was the only station disgraced by open revolt 
and massacre; the symptoms of disaffection ma¬ 
nifested at Wallajahbad, Hyderabad, and other 
places,, were by seasonable and salutary precau¬ 
tions suppressed. In some instances, the murderous 
proceedinga at Vellore impressed the command¬ 
ing oflicers at other stations with such an undue 
degree of apprehension, as to lead them to disarm 
their native troops without sufficient cause—an 
unreasonable suspicion thus succeeding to an 
unreasonable confidence. Indeed, the European 
officers seem generally to have taken but .small 
pains to inform themselves of the feelings and 
dispositicHis of the native troops,. Looking at 
the .events which preceded the unhappy affair at 
Vellore, it seems impossible to avoid feeling sur¬ 
prise at the unconsciousness and security displayed 
by the European authorities up to the moment of 
the frightful explosion. No apprehension appears 
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to have been;entertained, aithovigh the massacre 
was preceded by circumstances abundantly suffi¬ 
cient to Justify it; and though the approaching 
danger was not left to be inferred from oircunistan- 
ce». Positive testimony as to the treacherous inten¬ 
tions of the native troops was tendered, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, treated with disregard and contempt. 

Amidst the disgusting exhibition of almost uni¬ 
versal treachery, a solitary instance of hdelity to 
the ruling powers occurred, and the name of 
Mustapha Beg deserves on this account to be 
recorded. This man, who had become acquainted 
with a parti if not the whole, of the designs of 
the conspirators, proceeded on the night of the 
IGth of June to the house of one of the officers 
of tlje garrison, and there stated that the Mussul ■ 
mans of the battalion had united to attack the 
barracks, and kill all the Europeans, on account 
of tile turban. The course taken upon this occa¬ 
sion by the officer to whom the communication 
was made, was certainly, under the circum¬ 
stances, an extraordinary one ; he referred the 
matter to tiie native officers, and they reported 
that no objection existed to the use of the turban. 
One of the parties implicated admitted having 
used certain expressions attributed to him, but 
gave them an iuterpretation which rendered them 
harmless; and the evidence of the informant was 
alleged to be unworthy of credit—first, on the 
ground of general bad character; and secondly. 





because lie laboured under tbe infirmity of mad¬ 
ness. The charge of habitual dniiikeiinessvwhich 
was broiig'lit against Mustapha Beg, was certainly 
not sufficient to'Warrant the rejection of his evi¬ 
dence without further inquiry; and the imjiuta- 
' ‘ tibn of madness appears never to have been 

i thought of before, but to have been fabricated at 

I the moment for the especial purpose of destroy¬ 

ing the force of his testimony. That it should 
have obtained the implicit belief and acquiescence 
of the European officer in command is inexpli¬ 
cable upon any reasonable grounds. The men who 
made the charge had a direct interest in establisli- 
ing it“" 3 omething more, therefore, than mere 
assertion was requisite before it could reasonably 
be credited j yet no evidence that Mustapha Beg 
had ever previously displayed symptoms of in¬ 
sanity seem to have been afforded, or even requir- 
ed. His story was at once rejected as the effusion 
of n distempered mind, and thus succes.s was en¬ 
sured to the atrocious design, which a rational 
caution might have frustrated. The degree of 
information possessed by Mustapha Beg has been 
the subject of question. It has been said that he 
knew much more than he avowed; that he was, 
in fact, acquainted with the entire plans and ob¬ 
jects of the conspirators, and stndionsly concealed , 
a part of them. This may be true, inasmuch: as, 
in most cases, it is nearly impossible for any de¬ 
gree of labour or ingenuity to draw from a native 
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witness “ the whole truth j” but it must-be remem¬ 
bered that this charge rests upon testimony in no 
way preferable to that of Mustapha Beg himself; 
and, if well-founded, the fact of the informer con¬ 
cealing a part of what he knew, cannot justify the 
unaccountable inattention displayed towards that 
which he revealed. 

The communication made by Mustapha Beg 
was disregarded, and the massacre of Vellore fol¬ 
lowed. This event, in connexion with the in¬ 
subordination displayed at other stations, demand¬ 
ed careful and minute inquiry as to the cause. The 
greatest coviudenee had been reposed in the native 
troops; that confidence had been continued even 
after much had occurred which ought to have 
shaken it; but the disaffection of a part of the 
troops was no longer matter of mere report or 
mere suspicion—it had been manifested too plainly 
and too terribly to admit of denial or of doubt. 
The Government, tberofore, now commenced the 
business of inquiry in earnest. 

From the national characteristics of the native 
troops, it must be alvTays a work of some diffi¬ 
culty to trace their actions and impressions to 
thei r gen nine origin. The obnoxious turban was 
put forward as the main ground of dissatisfaction, 
combined with some orders which had been re¬ 
cently issued, by which the men, when on duty, 
were forbidden to wear on their faces certain 
marks ‘of caste, and were required to trim their 
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beards in a uniform manner. It appears that the 
latter regulations were not altogether new; they 
had been enforced in, certain regiments and, neg¬ 
lected in othersj and the orders only required a 
geueral conformity to practices which had for some 
time been partially adopted. The objection to 
the new turliari (as far a.s any sincere objection 
was felt at all) lay principally with the Mahome- 
dans, who thought themselves degraded by being 
required to wear any thing approaching in ap¬ 
pearance to an European hat. The restrictions 
in regard to marks of caste were applicable to the 
Hindoos j but the reguiations relating to the beard 
seem to have been obnoxious to both classes. As 
the two officers, by whose recommendation the 
regulations were adopted, had been long in the 
Company's service, it may seem that they ought 
to have been better acquainted with the feelings 
and prejudices of the native troops than to have 
risked the affections of the army, and the conse¬ 
quent safety of the British dominion, upon a 
point so perfectly trifling as a change of dress. 
As far, however, as the turban is concerned, it is 
but justice to tho.se olEcers to state, that they ap¬ 
pear to have had little reason to apprehend any 
opposition to its introduction, and still less to an¬ 
ticipate the criminal excesses for which it afforded 
q pretext. The proposed cliange was long a mat¬ 
ter of publicity. In the first instance, three tur¬ 
bans were made, and three men—a Mahomedan, 
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a Eajpootj and a Gentoo—’Wore them at the pre-, 
sideiicy for inspection. These iueii declared tiiat 
they prefej'red them to the oid ones. The pattern 
turbans were afterwards publicly exhibited at the 
adjutant-general’s office, where they were seen 
by officers and men of all ranks and classes. The 
new turban bore a near resemblance to that 
which had been long worn by one of the bat¬ 
talions of Native Infantry j in another regiment, 
one of the battalions wore a turban little differ¬ 
ing from a Scottish bonnet, and turbans not 
very dissimilar were in use in various regi¬ 
ments. With such precedents, it might have been 
presumed that no resistance would have been 
offered to an innovation calculated materially 
to promote the comfort of the men. On the otlier 
points, it is not perhaps easy to acquit the framers 
of the regulation of having somewhat rashly im¬ 
paired the real efficiency of the army, from an 
over-anxious de.sire to improve its appearance. 
The Hindoos are, of all people upon, the earth, 
the most alive to any interference with their su¬ 
perstitious observances. This fact must have been 
familiar to officers of so much experience as those 
who propo.sed the offensive orders, and to outrage 
the, feelings of the troops for no better purpose 
than to render their appearance more agreeable 
to the eye of military taste, was ili-advised and im¬ 
prudent. Yet, though this gave considerable offence 
—and, if the prejudices of the Hindoos are to be 
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respected, the feeling of offence was not nnwar* 
ranted—it was not the main cause of the mutiny; 
for it appears that few of the Hindoos joined in 
it except by the instigation of the Mahomedans. 
The latter class were every where the promoters 
of tlie disturbances, and it remains to be seen by 
wliat motives they were actuated. 

The Mahomedaus objected to the new turban, 
and this led the Hindoos to dwell upon their own^ 
grievances; but the turban itself was but a pre¬ 
text, artfully used by the emissaries of those 
hostile to the British sway, to excite discontent 
and I’ebellton. The native officers, both before 
and after the occurrences at Vellore, declared that 
there was nothing in the new turban inconsistent 
with the laws and usages of their religion, or iu 
any way degrading to those who were required to 
wear it s and the chief conspirator at Vellore, a 
few days jircviously to the insurrection, being 
questioned by his commanding officer as to the 
existenceof dissatisfaction, offered, in the presence 
of the other native officers, to place the Koran on 
his head and sw'car that there was none, and that 
the whole corps were prepared to wear the turban. 
The feeling against it was certainly far from 
universal; for, in many instances, much alacrity 
was shewn in adopting it; and, after the mutiny, 
some corps requested permission to wear it as a 
testimony of their unshaken fidelity. Some tiling, 
indeed, must be allowed for the habitual dissimu- 
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lat.ion wliicti is otie of tlio national c&aracteristics; 
but all the evidence tends to show that, had tio 
political causes intciveued, the change would have 
been effected as quietly as others had been, which 
in themselves were more likely to give offence. 
But Vellore was, at that time, the seat of deep 
and dark intrigues, directed to the destruction of 
the British Government, and the elevation ol a 
Mahomedan sovereignty upon its ruins. I he 
^.•ortress of Vellore was the residence of the sons 
of Tippoo Sultan, and the whole neighbourhood 
swarmed with the creatures of the deposed family. 
The choice of this place for their abode was an 
injudicious one, and the circumstances under vfhich 
they were permitted to reside there enhanced the 
dangers arising from their situation. An extrava¬ 
gant revenue had been placed at their disposal, 
which enabled them to purchase the services of a 
host of retainers—an advantage which they did 
not neglect. Many were to be found who. from 
old associations, possessed a feeling of attachment 
to the family of Tippoo; many more who, from 
religious bigotry, or other motives, were willing to 
engage in any scheme having for its object the 
destruction of a European and Ghristian power; 
and a still greater number ready to .sell themselves 
to the best bidder, and to lend their assistance to 
any cause in the prosperity of which they hoped 
to participate. The Mahomedan pov'er had de¬ 
clined with extraordinary rapidity, and the number 
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of tho^e whose fortunes had declined with it was 
considcrabie. Many of these persoes had enteral 
the army of the conquerors; and our own r^.iiks 
thus comprehended a body ol. men, whose feelings 
and whose iateresta were arrayed against ns. Over 
every class of those who cherished sentiments of 
discontent, or hopes of advantage from change, 
the sons of Tippoo were impnidently allowed the 
means of establishing and retaining unbounded in¬ 
fluence. The place chosen for their residence, was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their former, 
grandeur—the restraint under which they were 
placeil, of the mildest character—the accoinmoda- 
t(Gi) provided for them, of the most splendid de¬ 
scription—their allowairces on a scale of Oriental 
magnificence. The imprudent bounty of the Bn- 
lish Government tlius furnished them with au 
almost unlimited command of the means of corrpp" 
tron, and enabled them to add to the sdmulusi of 
Iiope, the m.«re powerful temptation of immediate 
reward. These opportunities and advantages they 
abundantly improved, and the consequence was, 
that, in the town and garrison of Vellore, their 
numerical strength was greater than that of the 
Government, which held tliem in captivity. 

I t appears that not fewer than 3,000 Mysoreans 
settled in Vellore and its vicinity subsequently to 
its becoming the abode of the princes ; that the 
number of their servants and adherents in the 
Pettah amounted to abmiL 1,800; that the general 
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population ,of the place had astonishingly increas¬ 
ed, aud that some hundreds of persons v'ero 
destitute of auy visible means of subsistence. 
These were circumstances which ought to have 
excited suspicion—which ought to have called 
forth vigour: unfortunately, they were regarded 
with apathy. Instead of the strict and vigilant 
superintendence vtiiich ought to have been exer¬ 
cised over such a population in such a place, there 
is the strongest ground for concluding that the 
utmost laxity prevailed. It is clear that, for the 
purposes of security, the military power ought to 
liave been paravnount; but authority was at Vel¬ 
lore so much divided as to destroy all unity of 
purpose, all energy, and nearly all respon-sibility. 
The commandiug officer, of course, controlled the 
troop^—the collector was cliavged with the care of 
the police—and the paymaster of stipends with the 
custody of the princes. This was a departure 
from the original plan by which the whole of those 
duties had been entrusted to the military com¬ 
mander, and the change was far from judicious. 

With so many chances in their favour, the sons 
of Tippoo were not likely to be very scrupulous 
in availing themselves of the Opportunities which 
fortune had thrown in their way; and that, at 
least, two of them were implicated in the atrocities, 
i^s beyond question. The coonesion of those events 
with simultaneous disturbances at Hyderabad, and 
other piuces, w-as not distinctly traced ; but thero 


call be little doubt oftheii' having originatetl in the 
same cause, and little danger of error in treating 
them all as r-miifications, of the same conspilhcy. 
The means resorted to of exciting disaffection were 
invariably the same. The changes of dress, whiclj, 
hot for the sinister arts employed to i‘K)rvort them, 
would have attracted no more attention than 
matters .so trivia! deinanded, were declared to be 
part of an organized plan for forcing Christianity 
Ob the troops and the people. The turban was 
held up to tlieir hatred as a Christian hat, as the 
turnscrew attached to the forepart of the uniform 
was converted into a cross, the symbol of the 
Christian faith. Even the practice of vaccination, 
which had been for some time introduced, wais 
represented as intended to advance the cause of 
Christianity. The reports, circulated for the 
purpose of inflaming the minds of the people, 
differed only in the greater or less extent of their 
demands upon popular ci’edulity. /Vt Hyderabail, 
tli3 most outrageous rumours were propagated 
and believed. Among other extravagances, it was 
currently reported that the Europeans were about 
to nuike a ImmaTi sacrifice, in the persjou of a 
native; that a hundred bodies without heads were 
lying along the batiks of the Moose river; that the 
Europeans had built a churcb, which it required 
a sacrifice of human heads to sanctify; and that 
they designed to massacre all the natives except 
those who should erect the sign of the,cross on the 

c 2 
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doors of their dwellings. Superstitious feeling 
was assailed in every practicable way. Fanatical 
nieiidicants prowled about, scattering tlie seeds oi 
sedition and revolt, and astrology was called in to 
predict the downfal of the Europeans and the 
ascendancy of Mussulman power. 

Such means could not fail to operate powerfully 
I'pon the minds of an ignorant and bigoted people, 
accessible to the belief of any reports, however 
improbable or absurd, if addressed to their reli* 
gious prejudices; and the eflects of the poison 
attested the skill with which it bad been prepared. 
To an European, the very iinputation of an inten¬ 
tion on the part of the Government to interfere 
with the religion of the people of India, exclud¬ 
ing all consideration of the means by which it 
Avas supported, can appear only ridiculous. No 
governiueut has ever exercised such perfect tole¬ 
ration, or displayed so much tenderness to^vards 
religions differing from those of the governors, as 
that of the British in India. Indulgence has been 
pushed even to excess—the most horrible atrocitic-s 
were long allowed to be perpetrated with impu¬ 
nity, from a fear of giving offence to the votaries 
of the gloomy creed in which they originated^ 
Impartial observers have sometimes complained 
of the indiflerence of the ruling powers to the 
cause of Christianity; but never has tlieve been a 
shadow of reason for ascribing to them an indis¬ 
creet zeal to accelerate its pmogress. Tow'iirds the 
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native- troops, especially, tlie greatest forbearance 
has been tuiiformly manifesteci, and the strictness 
of m.iiitai'y discipline has been in various points 
relaxed^ in order to avoid offence to the prevailing 
superstitions. The European servants of the Cora: 
pany have rigidly pursued the course prescribed 
by the supreme authority. Their own religious 
observances, when attended to, have been un¬ 
marked; by ostentation, and untnixed with any 
spirit of proselytism. At the time of the unfortu¬ 
nate disturbances, no missionary of the English 
nation had exercised his .office iu'that part of the 
Iud;ian empire where they occurred. In the inte¬ 
rior there was no provision whatever for Christiau 
worship; and the Commander-in-chief stated it 
to be a melancholy truth, that so uufrequentwere 
the religious observances of the officers doing 
duty with battalions, that the sepoys had not 
long discovered the nature of the religion pro¬ 
fessed by the English. These circumstances did 
not, ■ however, secure the Government, from a sus¬ 
picion of intending to force the profession of 
Christianity upon the natives; for, though the 
originators and lenders of the conspiracy well 
kuew the falsehood of the imputation, it was, no 
doubt, believed by many who were induced to 
unite with them. The undeviating policy ol‘ the 
Government ought to have exempted it froift 
such suspicion—the absurdity of the means by 
which it was alleged to be intended to effect the 
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objeci, was sufficient to discredit the chavg’e, had 
it been san.ctione(i by probability j bat fanaticism 
does not reason : any report that falls in with ite 
prejudices is eagerly received and implicitly cre¬ 
dited. 

The mutiny at Vellore may be regarded, indeed, 
as conveying a lessson of caution as to the adoption 
of any measures that may be construed by the 
people as an invasion of their religious feelings. 
But the means by which it was produced offer a 
lessoivof another kind—they prove that it is utterly 
impossible for a Government, however scrupulous, 
to escape calumny—that bigots, and designing 
men who appeal to the bigotry of others in behalf 
of personal objects, will misrspresent and pervert 
the most harmless and best-intentionecl acts ^that 
all undue concession, all surrender of principle, 
is as useless as it is weak and humiliating—that 
the proper course to pursue is to ** be justandfeai 
not”—to do what is right, and trust with confi¬ 
dence to the result. 

The mutineers were qtdckly overcome, and 
order was re-established in the fortress. But the 
difficulties of OoTeriitneut did not end with the 
suppression of the external indications of dissiatis- 
faction. The Regulations which had furnished a 
pretext, for the perpetration of so much crime and 
mischief, were still in force, and it was a matter 
of some delicacy to determine how to deal with 
them. Hvety course that could be suggested was 
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open to serious objections, and great calmness! and 
great sagacity were required in making a selection.. 
To discuss at length the wisdom of the ehoseu 
line of policy would occupy too. much space. It 
may suffice to say that, conciliation being thought 
expedient, the Eegulations were abandoned: and 
though it may be urged that this was almost a 
matter of necessity, under the circumstances 
which existed, still it was not unattended wdth 
danger, from the evil precedent which it adbrded 
of a concession extorted by mutiny and rnassacre- 
Mutiny is a crime whioh, by the severity of mili¬ 
tary law, is deemed deservjng of death ; but the 
insurrection of Vellore was not an ordinary case 
of mutinyj grave as is that offence in itself. The 
baseness, treachery, and murderous cruelty with 
wliich it was inarked, gives it a frightful pre-emi¬ 
nence over the generality of military revolts, and 
it is painful to think that so detestable a project 
should have been so rfar attended with success as 
to procure the abolition of the orders which had 
been made the pretext for it. The fatal Regula¬ 
tions being dispo.scd of, another question arose as 
to the rnanner of disposing of the culprits—.and 
conciliation again triumphed. 

On this subject great difference of opinion 
existed, and much discussion took place. The 
governor. Lord William Bentlnek, advised a, very 
mild course. Sir John Cradock, the coinmander- 
in-chief, recommended one somewhat iuore severe. 
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The other members of Council coinci;led in opi ¬ 
nion with the Governor j. while the Governor- 
general in Cquneil, vvho interfered on the occa¬ 
sion, adopted the views of Sir John' Cradock. 
Ultimately, the greater part of the disaffected 
tiriops escaped with veiy slight punishment, and 
some’may almost be said to have beeit Towarded 
for their crimes. A few only of the most culpa¬ 
ble ..suffered the punishment of death ; , the re¬ 
mainder w'efe merely dismissed the service, and 
declared incapable of being re-admitted to it; 
and some of the officers, whose guilt was thought 
to be attended by circumstaaces of extenuation, 
received small pensions. The propriety of this 
last favour is soinetiiing more than questionable. 
To coniine within very narrow limits the instances 
of great severity, might be wise as well as hu¬ 
mane ; but where was either the justice or the 
policy of placing men, like the conspirators of 
Vellore, upon a level with the worn-out but 
faithful, veteran ? What claim had they upon the 
bounty of the Government ? The only apparent 
i3ne eoneists in their having either actively pro¬ 
moted, or quietly connived at, the progress of a 
conspiracy intended to destroy the power which 
they served, and to wdiich they were under the 
most solemn obligations of fidelity- If they 
were morally unfit to remain in the service, 
they were unfit objects of even the smallest 
favour. It was said that their caudition, if dis- 







missed without some provision, M^ould be despe¬ 
rate ; but it would not be more so than the con¬ 
dition of many men of unimpeachabje honour and 
propriety of conduct. What right has disgraced 
treachery to demand a provision for future sub¬ 
sistence '? To break down, in any degree, the 
distinctions between guilt and innocence, is one 
of the greatest en*ors into which any government 
can fail, and this error was certainly committed 
when the faithless officers of the insurgent bat¬ 
talions at Vellore were deemed proper objects for 
the exercise of the generosity of the State. To 
the army, the example was any thing but salutary. 
By the people at large, whom this act of libe¬ 
rality was doubtless meant to conciliate, it was in 
danger of being misuoderstood, and was quite 
as likely to be attributed to the operation of fear 
as to the spirit of magnanimous forgiveness. It 
was a proceeding which can on no ground be jus¬ 
tified, and which, it is to be hoped, will never 
furnish a rule for the guidance of any future 
governnient- 

On another point, a collision dCopinion took 
place; Sir Jolin Cradock advised that the regi- 
menfis, which were implicated in the mutiny, 
should be expunged from the li.st of the army. 
Lord William Bentinck took a different view ; but, 
on this question, the other members in Council 
agreed with the Commander-in-chief. The former, 
however, attached so much importance to hia own 
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view of the question, as to determine to act on his 
owa jadgmetit. and I’espoa^ibility, in opposition to 
the opinion the majority in Gouncil. it would 
appear iucredihle that a question, regarding no 
higher or more momentous matter than the reten¬ 
tion of the names of two regiments upon the army 
list, or their' expulsion from it, could have been 
regarded as justifying the exercise of that extra¬ 
ordinary power vested in the Governor for extra¬ 
ordinary occasion, and for extraordinary occasions 
only,. were not the fact authenticated beyond the 
possibility of doubt. On his own Tcsponsibility, 
Lord William Bentinck .set aside tine decision of 
the majority of the Council, and determined 
that the regiments in which the mutiny had oc- 
currerl should remain on the list. In turn, the 
act by which the Governor of Fort St. George 
had set aside the opimori of his Councii was as 
unceremoniously annulled by the Supreme Govorn- 
ment, who directed that the names of the guilty 
regiments should be struck otjt. The conduct of the 
Governor, in thus indiscreetly exercising the ex- 
liuordinary power vested in him, was also disap¬ 
proved at home.' On some former occasion, his 
policy had not commanded the entire approbation 
of the Court of Directors, and this act was fol¬ 
lowed by Ills lorcl.sh!p's recal. It was at the same 
time deemed no longer advisable that Sir John 
Cradock should retain the command of the army> 
and he was accordingly removed from it. A calm 


inquiry into the cbuise pursued by Sir Jolin Gra- 
dock will perhaps lead £o the conclusion that he 
did not merit very severe reprehension. He seems, 
in the commeucemcnt of the disturbances, to 
have been guided by the opinions of others wliom 
he thought better informed than himself. On 
finding that the line of conduct which he had 
been advised to pursue was fonvoiiting discontent 
apipng the troops, he stated the i’act to the Go¬ 
vernor, by whose encouragement he was led to 
persevere. The disastrous results, however, which 
followed, showed but too plainly the impolicy of 
doing so, and the Commander-in-chief must, un¬ 
doubtedly, be held responsible for the conduct of 
the army; but the errors into which Sir John Cra- 
dock was led, admit of the extenuation arising 
from the fact of his being nearly a stranger at the 
presidency; It was thought, however, and per¬ 
haps justly, that, after what had oecun-ed, there 
was little hope of his being able to exercise his 
authority beneficially to the army or the British 
Government. Still, the case of .Sir John Cradock 
appears to have been attended with some hard¬ 
ship, and it is to be lamented that a course could 
not have been devised which might have spared 
the feelings of the gallant officer, without com-. 
promi.sing the interests of hi.s country, or the 
spirit and efficiency of the armj? of Madras. The 
adjutaut-general and deputyadjutant-general were 
ordered to return to Europe, but the former officer 
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was subsequently restored, These two officers 
were better acquainted with India than the Cora- 
mander-m-ebief, but there was much to extenuate 
their error, and few men, perhaps, in their circum¬ 
stances would have acted with more discretion. 

One change consequent upon the mutiny of 
yellore, was a very pr<jper and necessary one: 
the family of Tippoo Sultan was removed to 
Bengal, and thus separated from the, spot where 
they could most effectually intrigue against Bri¬ 
tish power and influence. The extravagant ailow- 
auces, also, which they had previously enjoyed> 
were subjected to judicious retrenchment. 

One of the most remarkable and lamentable 
circumstances brought to light by the transactions 
which have been narrated, Avas the want of cor¬ 
diality and. confidence between the British aiid 
native officers. A spirit of estrangement seems to 
have existed between them, altogether inconsistent 
with the interests of the service to which both 
belonged. Whether any thing in the conduct or 
deportment of one class was calculated to give 
reasonable cause of offence to the other, it might 
not be easy now to determine; but- certain it is, 
that the interests of the Government imperiously 
require that courtesy and urbanity should inva¬ 
riably mark the habits and demeanour of the 
British towards the native officers and troops. 
These virtues must not, indeed, be carried to such 
an excess, as to tend to the sacrifice of any moral 
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principle, or to the surrender of one tittle of the 
great duty of military obedience; but, short of 
these, it is impossible that they can be carried too 
faiy and a systematic neglect of them by any Bri¬ 
tish oflicer is, in fact, a breach of his duty to his 
country. 

The clamour raised against the new turban was 
instigated in a greatdegree by political emissaries, 
assuming the guise of religious devotees, and who 
thus were enabled to exercise a powerful influence 
over a bigotted and superstitious people. But the 
mischievous labours of these persons were by no 
means distasteful to the native officers, though a 
majority of them were convinced that there was 
nothing in the turban inconsistent with the dic¬ 
tates of their religious belief, and t|jat the reports 
of the designs of the British to make a forcible 
change in the religion of the people were ridicu¬ 
lous and unfounded. The conduct of the native 
officers at Vellore needs neither illustration nor 
retnarki At other places, they were found not 
exempt from the taint of sedition, which had in¬ 
fected the privates. At Nandydroogan inquhywas 
in.stitoted, and it was proved that very offensive 
expressions had been uttered, and various attempts 
had been made to excite insubordination. Seven¬ 
teen persons were dismissed the service, and 
among them several officers. No doubt was enter¬ 
tained as to the existence of a similar spirit at 
Bangalore, but the fact could not be established 



by legal evidence. At Palmacotta, where a bodjr 
of Mussulman troops had been disarmed somewhat 
abruptly by the comraaiidiivg officcri it was deemed 
expedient, on re-amiing them, to except some of 
the native commissioned officer??, and, after an 
inquiry, several were dismissed, There, as at 
Nandyd'roog, language had beeit used auffioiently 
significant and highly reprehensible. Criminafity 
of a similar character was established,against seve¬ 
ral persons at Wall ajah bad, and several di.smissa]s 
took place tberD. At Beilary, a subadar was con- 
victedr on the clearest evidence, of having, in 
connexion with two sepoys, aided two religions 
mendicants in propagating doctrines of the most 
atrocious description, and he was in consequence 
dismi3,sed. So striking and conspicuous was thi,s 
unworthy conduct in the native ofl'icers, and so 
alarming their abuse of the influence which they 
naturally possessed over the minds of the inen,t]i.at 
it was deemed necessary to publish a general order 
especially addressed to them, calling to their recol¬ 
lection the principles upon wdiich they had been 
employed in the Company’s service, and warning 
them of the consequences which would attend a 
departure from their duty. 

The storm happily passed over, but it affords 
abundant materials for speculation as'to futurity. 
The .'safety of the empire demands that the bond 
of connexion between the native; army and their 
British officers should be confirmed and .strength- 



ei)ccl. For this purpose, the raore the raeans. of 
intercourse between the several classes are facili¬ 
tated the better. A comnion language is a great 
instrument for avoiding misunderstanding and p.ro- 
rwoting good-will, and it is to be feared that the 
native tongues have not always received that,de¬ 
gree of attention from British officers to which 
they were entitled. Some additional encourage¬ 
ments to their study seem requisite, as the mas¬ 
tering of them so materially tends to promote that 
harmony and mutual good understanding, which, 
it is so important to establish. A mere smattering 
of a language may be sufficient for conveying and 
understanding the dry details of regimental duty; 
but it is not sufficient for establishing and main¬ 
taining that degree of influence over the natives, 
which every well-wisher to the permanence of the 
British dominion must be desirous should exist. 

Another point, of vita! importance,, wall be to 
raise the character of the native troops, and espe¬ 
cially of the native officers, as far as may be, to a 
British standard—to imbue them with a portion of 
those noble principles which the European world 
derives from the age of chivalry, and to give them 
the habits and the feeling of gentlemen. The prin¬ 
ciple of honour which feels ** a stain like a wound,” 
should be sedulously inculcated and encouraged. 
By advancing the character of the native soldiery 
in the scale of moral dignity, we are addiixg to tJie 
security of oar own dominion in the East ; by de- 
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grading it, or suffering it to . sink—nay, by permit¬ 
ting it to remain stationary, we are co-operating 
with the designs of our enemies, and undemaining 
the safety of our Govermnent. Where the soldier 
is actuated exclusive by the lower and more selfish 
motives, his services will always be at the com¬ 
mand of him who can hold out the strongest temp¬ 
tations to his ambition or cupidity. 
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’rnic appointment OF a govsrnor-cjeneral 

IN IBOfi. 


The mode of administering the governmeiit of 
India is one altogether without precedent and 
without parallel. The consent of two independent 
bodies is, in ordinary cases, required to give, vali¬ 
dity to the instructions which are to guide the 
local rulers ; a system having no claim to novelty 
or originality in regard to the exercise of the legis¬ 
lative power, but never applied to the executive, 
except in the single instance of India. In legisla¬ 
tion, if one of two bodies, having an equal voice, 
reject a measure which has the sanction ot the 
other, the only result is, that the state of things 
remains precisely as it was before. There is no 
probability of a suspension of the functions of the 
government; the old law continues to be admi¬ 
nistered instead of the new, and, if any inconve¬ 
nience be felt, it can only be one which previously 
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existed, and which tlie nev/ enactment w,r.is in¬ 
tended to reniedy. But it is obvious tiiat the sub- 
jeetion of the executive functions to a two-fpid 
authority may produce consequences very, diffe¬ 
rent. The obstinate resistance of one to the views 
of the Other might be the cause of incalcnlable 
mischief and confusion. In the course,of the liali- 
century during which India has been thus go- 
yenied, collision has, indeed, very rarely taken 
place; it has been generally averted by discre¬ 
tion and mutual forbearance. .Still, it has some¬ 
times arisen, and one remarkable occasion occurred 
in the year 1600, when the Whigs, having formed 
a coalition with the party of which Lord Gren¬ 
ville was the head, returned to office after a long 
exclusion from it; an exclusion originadng, in the 
first, instance, in the plan which they had proposed 
and endeavoured to carry through Parti a men £, for 
the administration of the affair.? of India, in 1784, 
The Marquess Cornwallis had a second time 
proceeded to India as governor-general, at a very 
advanced age, and his government met an early 
termination by his death. Intelligence of this 
event..became known in England almost simulta¬ 
neously with the accession of the new ministers to 
office. It was deemed expedient to make imme¬ 
diate provision for the exercise of the full powers 
of tlie governor-general, and Sir George Barlow, 
at that time possessing the entire confidence of 
tile Court of Directors, was appointed wdth tlie 
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approbfition of the new President of the Board of 
Gonti’ol. Thatfimctionary, indeed, stated that the 
appointment must be regarded as temporary j but 
I he added, that no immediate change was in con- 

? templatiou. 

After such an aimoimcement, it must have been 
coQcitided that the new governor-general would 
be permitted to enjoy his appointment for a period 
of some moderate duration; and few speculators 
I upon political probabilities would have assigned 

to Sir George Bartow's tenure of office a shorter 
’ existence than that of a few months. No one, 

j nt least, could have expected that the acepn- 

I escence of his Majesty’s ministers was to expire 

I in ten days, and that, at tlie end of that period, a 

I communication would be made of their *desire 

that the appointment which they had so recently 
sanctioned should be superseded, and another 
j governor-general named—yet such was the fact. 

I The person selected for this high office by tjie 

, servants of the Crown was the Earl of Lauder- 

1 dale; but it being found that the claims of this 

nubieman were very unfavourably regarded by 
the Court, the proposal was withdrawn, hbl how¬ 
ever without an intimation that it would be revived 
at a future period. The fir.st correspondence on the 
subject took place in March. Tn May (a change 
in the Chairs having occurred In the interval.) tlie 
subject was again brought forward by nduister.s, 
but without success. The Court of Directors re- 
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fused to revoke the appointment of Sir Gedrj^ 
Barlow, and, of covirse, unless their resolution 
could be Ghaiiged or their authority overcome, the 
case of the nominee of ministers was hopcieas. 
But the Cabinet was not prepared to yield. ’ The 
death of Mr. Pitt liad shattered the administra¬ 
tion, of which he was the head, into fragments, 
which no one appeared to have cither the capacity 
or the confidence to reunite. The coadjutors of 
that statesman had, in the language of Mr. Tier¬ 
ney, “stultitied themselves” by the tender of 
their resignations on the death of their leader. 
The new ministers, in consequence, felt strong 
in the weakness of their opponents. 

It was at that period almost universally held to 
he in]possible to fonii aiiy other admini.strati,Gn than 
that which, under Lord Grenville, swayed the 
council.s of the state; and though a very few months 
dissipated this illusion, the ministry of 1806 
claimed possession of “all the talents” of the coun¬ 
try, and on this ground placed opposition at defi¬ 
ance, Flushed "with confidence iu their own 
strength, the ministers were not inclined to be very 
dedicateasto the means by which they accomplished 
their object; and, finding their recommendation 
without weight, they resolved to call into exercise 
an extraordinary power vested in the Ciown by 
the Act of 1784, but which had never been ex¬ 
erted. That Act enabled the Sovereign, by an 
instrument'under his sign manual, to vacate any 
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nfijjointmetit in'Britisli India without tbe corjseiit 
of the Court, Tile right was vinquesticniable——so 
is the, right to withhold the assent of the Crown 
from bills which have passed both Houses of 'Par¬ 
liament—and the exercise of the latter preroga¬ 
tive Avas almost as much to be expected as that 
of the former, after it had been allowed for so 
many years to sleep. But, unprecedented as its 
exercise was, ministers did not shrink from ad¬ 
vising it; and the commission by which Sir George 
Barlow iiad been appointed gov'ernor-general was 
vacated by the royal authority. 

bo remarkable an exercise of prerogative did 
not, of course, pass without notice.. On the 8lh of 
July, the subject was brought before the Upper 
.House of Parliament by Lord 3'lelville. After ad¬ 
verting to the principal facts connected with the 
transaction, his lordship called the attention of the 
House to the Act of 1784, by which the power of 
recall was given to the Crown j and contended 
that the clause iu question, if construed so as to 
warrant the proceedings of his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters with regard to Sir George Barlow, would be 
altogether at variance wdth the spirit and intent of 
the,Act of which it formed part. He .stated that, 
at the period when the Act was passed, the whole 
country was convulsed with conflicting opinions 
on the best mode of governing India, and that the 
two princijjal plans were embodied in two bills, 
which were known by the names of llie leaders of 








the two parties by whom they were respectively 
introduced:., one being called Mr. Fox’s bill, the 
Other, Mr.,Pitt’s, It rpust, he said, be recoUocted, 
tJiat these two bills were universally understood 
to be framed in accordance with the different 
views of the two parties in the great struggle upon 
the question, whether the patronage of India 
slipukl be vested in the hands ,pf the Crown or 
of the Company. 

The bill of Mr. Pitt, which passed into a lavr, 
disclaimed the patvonage on the part of the thown, 
and was based on the assumption that it might 
be more beneficially exercised by the Company ; 
and it could not be supposed that the Legislature 
intended that the bill should convey a power 
inconsistent with the spirit in. which it was framed 
and passed: it could not be supposed that it 
intended to enable his Majesty’s ministers, aLauy 
future time, by exercising at pleasure the power 
of recall, to appropriate tp themselves the patron¬ 
age of; India. The design of the clause wa.s 
obvious, It was intended as a check upon the 
Court of Directors, in the event of their being led 
by partiality to make an improper appointment ; 
it also enabled Government to interfere in dijffe- 
rences between the Court of Directors, and the ' 

Court of Proprietors—a case, not merely hypotlie* : 

tical, a remarkable instance having occurred not | 

long before the passing of the Act, where the ] 

Court of Proprietors refused to acquiesce in the I 
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recall of Mr. Hastiiigs, when proposed 'by the 
Court 'of Directors. He urged that the power 
Uius entrusted to. the Crown would be grossly 
alwsed if applied to any other purposes than 
those conterap'iated by the iavv ~ if exercised 
liicreiy with a view to enforce the appoiiitinent of 
a particular individual whom his Majesty's mi¬ 
nisters wished to see governor-general. This was 
the .first instance in which the power had beer? 
exercised, and those who advised its exercise, 
were boujrd to shew good cause for it. 

Lord Melville pronounced a high panegyric upon 
the character and public services of 8ir Ceorge Bar- 
low, and a.uimadverted with, greatseverity upon the 
conduct of the ministers, which, lie said^ if the 
result of mere caprice, was highly blaineable, but 
if originating in an intention to seize the patronage 
of India, wa.s a direct violation of the spirit and 
ineaniug of an Act of Parliament, After dwreUing 
upon tire incoiiveni'eivces likely to arise to the pub¬ 
lic service^ from the extraordinary course pursued 
by ministers, Lord Melville concluded by moving 
for certain papers connected witii the removal of 
hiir George Barlow, and with the 'finaiiciarnfiaivs 
of the Company. 

Tlio exercise of the royal prerogative was de¬ 
fended by the premier, Lord Grenville, who con¬ 
tended that the Taw must be taken in its plain 
meaning, not according to aiiy fanciful interpreta-. 
tion, and that the Act of i784 clearly gave a power 







of rficalL That power had been objected to, at the 
time of passing the Act, on one of the gvoimds ijow 
taken by Lord Melville, namely,'that it might vir¬ 
tually give to ministers the patronage of India ; 
but it was answered then, as it might be answered 
now, that because the Crown had the power of 
negativing an Act of Parliament, it could not be 
said that it had the power of directing tiie legisla¬ 
ture ; and, by parity of reasoning, it could not 
reasonably be contended that, because a particular 
appointment in India was reversed, tlie whole of 
the appointments must fall under the control ot 
his Majesty’s ministers. He admitted, however, 
that if it could be shewn that the power had been 
exercised merely for the purpose of procuring the 
appointment of a particular person, it W'ould be a 
violation of the law; but he called upon Lord Mel¬ 
ville to recoUext, that from the passing of the Act 
in 1784 to 1801, there had not been a single gover¬ 
nor appointed who had not been recoin mended by 
that noblenian himself; and as the same system 
had prevailed from 1801 downward, there did not 
appear much to justify the surprise expressed on 
this occasion. 

Ilis lordship then reminded the House, that Sir 
George Barlow bad been appointed to succeed the 
Marquess Wellesley, and had almost immediately 
been superseded in favour of the Marquess Corn¬ 
wallis. in connection with the latter appoint¬ 
ment, Lord (Trenville passed a censure u[iou tJie 
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-'tat'cndministration, for a neglect which had placed 
their successors in some dilhculty. Possessed of 
every other (jualification for the high office to 
which he was called, the Marquess CornwaHis 
wanted youth and hcaltli. It was generally sup¬ 
posed ir. Loorlon that he would be unable to beat 
the voyage, and that if he arrived in India he 
would survive only a short time: yet his Majesty’s 
late advisers made no provision for an event which 
must have been expected, and from their criminal 
neglect, his Majesty’s present ministers were called 
upon, within twenty-four hours of their acceptance 
of office, to provide for the government of India, in 
consequence of the communication of the death of 
the Marquess Corn waliis. In this emergency, tfiey 
recommended the Court of Directors to appoint 
Sir George Barlow; but they never regarded this 
appointment as being any thing more than tempo¬ 
rary. For these reasons, and on the grounds of 
the inconvenience that would result from acceding 
to the motion, he opposed the production of the 
correspondence. 

Several other peers took part in the discussion: 
among them Lord Hawkesbury, who, as a mem¬ 
ber of the late government, denied that it was 
xiecessaty to take more than ordinary precaution 
against the decease of the Marquess Cornwallis. 
Considering the advanced age of the marquess, he 
had never known a man more likely to live ; and 
such was the opinion of his friends . who had 
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last seeh him at' l^ortsmouth. The arganlents 
used by the other speakers were little more 
than repetitions of those brought forward by 
Lords Melville and Grenville, and, on the ques¬ 
tion being put, both motion^ w'ere lost vvitbdut a 
division. 

' Three days afterwards, the subject uhdorwent 
some discussion in the House of Commons. In 
a committee of the whole House on the India 
Budget, Mr. Johnstone, after taking a review of 
the conduct of Sir George Barlow, and passing 
on it a high eulogy, condemned the conduct of 
ministers in nullifying their original appointment. 
He said, he liad heard that Sir George Barlow 
was recalled because he' did not possess the cori- 
tidence of ministers; but he believed that twm 
noble lords, under whose administrations the 
British interests in India had flourished in an 
extraordinary degree^—he meant Lord Macartney 
and Lord Cornwallis (tlie latter as governor- 
general and the former as the head of one of the 
other presidencies), —he believed that those noble 
persons possessed little of the confidence of those 
M^ho, during the period of their respective admi- 
ui-stratiOns, held the reins of govenmient in Eng¬ 
land. Lord Casttercagh joined in reprehension of 
the conduct of ministers, and stated that be was 
able to furnish a testimony to the merits of Sir 
George Barlow', which was not generally known. 
It was the express wish of Lord Cornwallis, 
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-fc'ieforo li,e weut to India, that,,when he should 
have completed the, object of his mission, Sir 
George f?arIow should be appointed to succeed 
him in the government. The chancellor o,f the 
exchequer. Lord Henry Petty, defended the 
course taken by ministers ; and Mr. Francis, 
who disclaimed oftering an opinion of his own, 
alleged that, on former occasions, Sir George 
Barlow had ,incurred the displeasure of the Court 
of Directors,, who now supported him. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley defended' the conduct of Sir George 
Barlow thn)ughGut the negociations for peace, as 
did also Mr. Grant on the 15th. Tuly, when the 
committee sat again. Mr. Paul justified the remo¬ 
val; he., maintained that, to secure the respect 
of the native courts, the governor-general should 
be a man of high rank; and that, though Sir 
George Barlow was an excellent revenue officer, 
he had none of the qualities necessary for a gover¬ 
nor-general. 

The ministerial speakers in the House of Com¬ 
mons seem rather to have evaded discussion; either 
because no specific motion vv,as made on the sub¬ 
ject, or from a conviction that the course which 
they Itad advised was an unpopular one. The 
ministry had, however, one advantage, which pro¬ 
bably most cabinets value more than a»iy powers 
of reason or .eloqiiencc r-^-they had majorities in 
Parliament, and these enabled them to submit 
with great philosophy to charges which it .might 
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have been troublesome to answer. The k iiowledge 
that the ministers had the means of tniimphiug in 
the division, though they might be vanquished in 
the argument, probably withheld those members 
of the House of Commons who especially repre¬ 
sented Eiust-Indian interests, frosn the steps which 
might have been expected from tljem. The novelty 
ot their situation might also have some effect in 
diminishing the vigour of tiieir efforts. The Com¬ 
pany had enjoyed the countenance and protection 
of the ministers, to whom they regarded them¬ 
selves as mainly indebted for the preservation of 
their chartered rights, during a period of twenty- 
two years, with the exception of the short adnii- 
nistration of lord Sidmouth; and the policy of 
his administration differed, indeed, little,from that 
of Mr. Pitt, whom he had succeeded. Accus- 
tomed.for so long a time to act in concert with the 
ministers of the Crown, those Directors who had 
seatsin Parliament, seem to have felt as though there 
would be something indecorci is in any very deci¬ 
ded public opposition, eve- hen the former ene¬ 
mies of the privileges of 
the reins of power. 
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rentJy tkolming uny public appeii i. 
cTictation to which it was sought to stibjl ' ' ' 
they steadily persevered in resisting it. 
being ultirnately found impossible to overcemt 
objections of the Court of Directors to the Earl 
Eamlerdale, that nobleman witlulrew his claim to 
the oSce of governor-general; the Court eonserited 
to nbnnirmte the President of the Board of Contro!, 
Lord Minto, and thus the differences between the 
Court of Directors and his Majesty's Government 
were terminated. 

The dispute opens a variety of questions, all of 
them possessing a certain degree of interest. The 
first that naturally occurs relates to the character 
of the person who for ten days enjoyed the full 
sunshine of ministeml favour; at the end of which 
time, with a fickleness unusual even in courts and 
cabmets, it was deemed expedient t6 relieve him 
lom the greatness which had been so suddeiily 
thrust upon him. and to provide, at his expense, 
lor some adherent of the ruling party. But the 
merits of .Sir George Barlow seem to have formed 
but a small part of the subject. He was certainly 
not removed by the ministers of the day because 
he was unfit for the station to which they had 
appointed him, but because, wlien they found lei¬ 
sure to survey the circle of their noble friends, they 
met with many to whom a splendid provision in 
the East was an object of de.sire, and one of these 
they determined should be govern or- general.^ 
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. . . oal opponents might be tempter! to go ^6 

ioy that, in the desire tograsp at patron- 
.a fitness or unfitness of thfi person to be ap- 
. .ted was evidently regarded as o.f little impor- 
.ice, and even the unprejudiced observer must (eel 
a suspicion tliat the fitness or unfitness of the pei’son 
to be removed was deemed of no importance at all. 

If, separate from all party cousideratioiis, we 
enquire whether Sir George Barlow was altogether 
fitted for the high office of governcir-generai, 
the answer must depend upon the standard of 
qualification which is set up. If the. office 
demand a mind of the highest order, ehlarged 
by extensive information, and cultivated by 
assiduous study, the claims of Sir George Barlow 
are at once negatived ; but if it be fair to found 
the standard upon the average amount of ability, 
knowledge, and good sense, possessed by the occu- 
piuits of the office, the advocates of Sir George 
Barlow need not shrink from the test. It is 
beyond all doubt, that he was at least as well 
qualified as some who preceded, and as some 
others who have followed him. His precise views 
on the great questions of Indian policy it is not 
very easy to gather, and perhaps he might liave 
found some difficulty in expounding them for him¬ 
self, It has often been urged, against him, and 
not without plausibility, that after warmly co-ope¬ 
rating in the promotion of the policy of the Mar¬ 
quess Wellesley, he entered with apparent equal 



cordiality into the widely different views of the 
Marquess Coniwailis; and, indeed, the vindication 
of ins consistcnoy is the hardest task which Ida 
friends have to encounter. 

he best apology that can be offered for changes 
which cannot be denied, is to suppose that at 
both periods he regarded himselt as acting only 
ndnisterially —■ as merely fuHilling the designs 
of otliers, whom he felt it his duty to obey. 
During the tinis that he exercised the funetioits 
of governor-general, he appears to have adliered 
very strictly to what he believed to be the 
wishes of the home authorities; and had the period 
of his rule been extended, be would, in all proba- 
bility, have persevered in the same course. Ex¬ 
cluding, then, the question of ability, the fitness 
of Sir George Barlow for the exercise of the su¬ 
preme authority in India will be differently deter¬ 
mined, according to the view taken of the precise 
duties of a governor-general. Those who* think ' 
that there is little room for the exercise of discre¬ 
tion, and that a rigid obedience should be yielded 
to the positive instructions and implied wishes of 
tl^e controlling powers, may regard the conduct of 
Si r George Barlow with entire approbation . Those, 
on the contrary, who think that tlje peculiar ad¬ 
vantages of local observation enjoyed by our Ijp 
diaii functionaries j ustify them in the use of a lart^e 
discretion in the discharge of tlieir duties, Wui 
very materially qualify their approval. 






But the merits or demerits of Sir George Bar- 
low appear, in fact, to have had little infineiice 
upon the decision of the cabinet of 1800, and they 
certainly bad none upon the voices of those, majo* 
rities which that cabinet was able to command in 
the two houses of Parliament. India was in a 
state of peace, which was in no immediate danger 
of being disturbed ; and if Sir George Ba^'lo^y 
wanted that commanding character of intellect 
called for by extraordinary times, lie was at least 
equal to the comparatively tranquil state of things, 
which there was reason to anticipate, But it was 
the ministerial will tii.at he should be remo.ved, 
and it was therefoie necessary to offer some reasons 
for the removal. One of them was no less absurd 
in itself, than it was insulting to the entire f?ervice 
of India, civil -and military. 

It was asserted to be necessary, in order, to 
support the character of the British nation at 
the native courts, that the governor-general should 
be a man of high rank in tliis country. This 
assertion was made by some who ought to liave 
known bettor, and who must have known better. 
j\mong the Mahoinedans, hereditary rank does 
not exist, unless the respect which has been 
sometimes yielded to the family of the Propliet, 
may be regarded as forming an exception. 
All rank is merely official. Those distinctious 
which in the Western world have operated ,so 
powerfully, and which, in our own country, are so 
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liiglily esteemed, are utterly valueless in the eyes 

in whose veins 

circulated “ all the blood of all the Howards,” 
would not on that account receive one iota of re¬ 
spect But, in truth, if the feeling of the followers 
of the Prophet bf Mecca were different—if they 
were disposed to yield to biitli and rank, all the 
homage accorded to them by a prciw chevalier of 
the agd of Ijouis the Fourteenth, what degree of 
knowledge is an Imlian potentate likely to possess 
of the British peerage ? A1 thougii, however, on this 
subject he is as ignorant as is an English labourer 
of the constitutibn and government of China — 
although aMahomedan has no symjiathy with our 
notions of nobility, and neither Mahomedan nor 
iindoo can have any skill in coronets, the authority 

and influence resulhng fi'om high office are per- 

ect y intelligible to all; and the immense power 
G a gove rnor-general, by whomsoeve r w ielded, 
cannot fail to be respected in a country where' 
from time immemorial, the people of all grada- 
tions ha^ ^ever been the supple slaves of power. 

the mum ter of-the day could succeed in ap- 
pomtmg his cook governor-general of India, &e 
appointment might and would give disgust to die 
European population—and as the studies of the 
new functionary would have lain in a widely diffe¬ 
rent line, it is probable that he might shew but a 
meagre acquaintance with the science of gPvem- 
ment—but the native population, and the pafive 
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governm^'iits witii whom he would have to main* 
tain the accustomed reJations, would receive no 
shock. When invested with the pomp and state, 
and power of his oflice, their feelings towards him 
would be just the same as if he could trace his 
pedigree to Charlemagne. Actual power and 
actual wealth they can miderstand ; but their 
imaginations are too cold as well as too coarse tb 
have any reverence for those ideal sources of dia- 
tihctibn which among a more refined and imagi¬ 
native people are of such high value. The oppo¬ 
nents of Sir George Barlow must have been hardly 
pushed for an argument, when they stumbled 
upon one so untenable as this ; and it is most re¬ 
markable that it should have been taken up by 
such a person as the notorious .lames Paul, the 
libeller of the Marquis Wellesley, and the ultra- 
democratic candidate for the city of Westminster. 

But what inust be thought of the policy or the 
equity of a rule, which should utterly and peremp¬ 
torily exclude the regular servants of the Company 
from al 1 chance of arriving at the highe.st reward 
which the Company has to bestow? What must 
be thought of the wisdom which should place 
under a ban of pioliibition the highest intellect 
and most extensive knowledge if found in the ser¬ 
vice of the Company, tliat intellect, too, having 
been exercised and that knowledge matured, in 
the very place and under the very circumstances 
most likely to fit tlie possessor for the very office 
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to which he is forbidden to aspire ? What, an out- 
mge would it be to the feelings of those whose 
hvgs have been (levoted to the promotion of the 
welfare pf .thdia and the protection , of the country, 
if they were to be told that under no circum- 
staneesS,, should . they be permitted to. attain the 
highest place in the goyemment—that the veriest 
..Jdlqr that walks ;St. James's-street shall be pre- 
fell ed befpi,e theni;, because they do not possess a re- 
TOipmendatioii vyhich, in India, ia perfectly useless! 

that the admission of the servants of 
the Gomjsany to the competitiGn for the prize 
may be regarded as a very small boon. Even 
Jfjt yyere always, bestowed upon one of them, the 
nurabey who could attain it would be small; and 
, as suph an arrangement is neither to be expected 
nor- desired.,: the chance of any individual servant 
must,be trifling indeed. Eut this affects not the 
question.. The advantage given by admission may 
be little, but tlm insult conveyed by exelusion is 
.great; and slender as must be the hope which 
one can cherish of gaining this bright object 
,o.{ an)b,tipus desire., who shall say that it will be 
ineffeetiye ? lu every profession, the great prizes 
can tall to the lot of only a very small number of 
those .wiyo engage in iWew clergymen can hope 
to attain the primacy, and few lawyers the custody 

of the great seal-bntit would justly be regarded 
as^. a great discouragement to rising talent, as a 
Withering blight upon Iwmest ambition, as a ^ross 

K 2 “ 
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afTront to meiit of humble ojrigin, if a rule existed 
wliich restiic ted the attai nmeiit of those h igh 
stations .exclusively to men of rank. ' 

■ It is held to be at once highly cteditable to oiir 
country, and beneticial to its interests, that the 
highest offices, both in the church and the state, 
may be attsuned independently of any claims de¬ 
rived from rank-—that they are open to the cbm- 
petition of all who can shew the necessary quali- 
heations. Why should that which is so beneficial 
in England be injurious in India? 

No one has ever proposed to exclude the'aristo¬ 
cracy of Great Britain from the field—they may 
and ought to be fairly admitted to it. For the pur¬ 
pose of binding India more closely to the British 
Government, it may be desirable that the represen¬ 
tative of the Crown in India should frequently be 
chosen from the nobility of the protecting country. 
Among other good re.sults, this may have the effect 
of attracting some small degree of attention to inte- 
lests which have been almost systematically neg¬ 
lected by British statesmen and legislators. But 
an occasional deviation from the established-prac¬ 
tice in favour of pre-eminent talents and acquire¬ 
ments in a servant of the Company, would be 
likely to operate most beneficially both on the 
service and on the interests of India, No set of 
nnriisters have, indeed, ever avowed that they 
acted upon the principle of excluding servants 
of the'Company from any but a provisional enjoy- 
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meat of the higrliest post, both iti point'of honopr 

and einoiunjent ; but without avowing it, .they 
lavQ too 'pften iDado it clear'that such was thy 

; fact, and that they regarded the office of gover- 
hpr-generai pf India as CAdsting for the sake, of 
providing for sonae friend of tlie ruling party, whose 

rent-roll did not harmonize with his position in 
the state, 

^ by the Ministers of 1806 

and their advocates, was somewhat more plausi- 
p, the alleged necessity for the governor-gene¬ 
ral pf India possessing the confidence of the advi¬ 
sers of the Crown : but even this plea cannot be 
admitted witliout considerable qualifications. That 
confidence which results from the character of the 
individual holdingThis high office for talent. Inte¬ 
grity, discretion, and devoteclness to the diuies of 
his station, cannot, indeed, be dispensed with; 
hut the confidence depending upon conformity of 
pohtical opimon is, under the circumstances, un- 
imcessary, and has, in practice, been almost con¬ 
stant Jy disrega,rded. 

To the instances which were adduced at the time 
of the discussion, the experience pf the last thirty 
yearshas made several additions. Lord Min to, the 
choice of the Whig administration of 1806, was 
permitted to retain his offipe; during the succes¬ 
sive Tory administrations of the Duke of Portland ' 
Mr. Perpcval, and the Earl of Liverpool, The 
Marquess of Hastings was actually recommend- 
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ed to office by the poutiifaj party of which he 
had aii his life been the steady opponent; .and 
the appointment of Lord William Beniinck, made 
under an administratioa composed of his own per¬ 
sonal and political friends, was sanctioned by a 
subsequent one with vhich be had no connection. 

The liberality displayed in the last of these in¬ 
stances may perhaps be regarded as matter of re¬ 
gret, but they all tend to invalidate the principle 
that the governor-general of India must be a poli¬ 
tical friend of the ministers of the day. The 
principle, indeed, will find few defenders, except 
among tliose who have an interest in maintaining 
it. Removed altogether from the influence of most 
of the questions which here cl)vide men , into fac¬ 
tions, can there be any valid reason why India and 
its government should be involved in the vortex of, 
European politics? 

The inconveniences of such a course are obvi¬ 
ous; and they are so great, that a single glance 
at them will be sufficient to shew, that if the 
happiness of India, or its retention by this coun ¬ 
try. be worth a thought, we nmst have the for¬ 
bearance to exempt her from the influence of 
our own party disputes, If it be necessary, in 
any one instance,, tliat the governor-general of 
India should be a member of that political party 
which happens at a given time to direct the. coun¬ 
sels of-the state, it must be necessary in every 
other instance. If one party may demand this, it 
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intist be conceded to all parties. Grant the prin¬ 
ciple, then, that there ninst be a perfect sympa¬ 
thy of feelfjig between the governors of Iddia and 
the cabinet at home, and it follows, that the go¬ 
vernor-general of India, like the Lord Lieiitenant 
of Ireland, must be changed with every change of 
admihistration. Let this principle be once recog¬ 
nized and acted upon to its full extent, and all 
hope of effecting improvement in the vast and 
important empire subjected to our rule, will be 
at an erid. 

But, in truth, on this point we need give ourselves 
little concern, for wc should soon be relieved from 
the trouble of governing India ; nor could such an 
event be regretted by .arry friend to justice, seeing 
how grossly we should have betrayed a sacred 
trust, by prostituting it to the purposes of party. 
Our position in India, though on the whole a Sub¬ 
ject of pride and congratulation, is not such as to 
permit us to despise ordinary precautions. IVot 
only have we active and insidious enemies around, 
but even within bur own territories, and with a 
government veering about with every change in 
the politica! :itmos(t}iere, what would the chance 
for the continuance of our dominion be worth ? 
All hope of a vigorous government,—of such a 
government as India demands, and must possess, 
of she is lost,-—would be at an end. Hesitation 
and uncertaiiiiy would characterize all the pro¬ 
ceedings of those who would still be called the 
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governors of India, though they would, be ouiythe 
puppets of political gfiinblers at borne. 

Witliout the means of being informed of what was 
pas.^ing' in the protecting country until some months 
after the occurrence of the events which would de¬ 
ter mine the destinies of lodiiaas well as.of Bnglarjd, 
no rational opipion could be formed of the probable 
stability of the existing state of things. I.n this 
uncertain ty, a go vernor-genera!, iin] ess» lihe some 
that we have seeri, he happened to be of a renmrk- 
ably active temperament, would most probably do 
nothing but pocket his magnificent income, and on 
the receipt of every instal inent congratulate him¬ 
self oa liis good fortuae. Or il, impelled by that 
restless,spirit which leads some men into perpetua] 
action withou t adequate end or object, he sho,uId. 
endeavour to,carry out his own opinions or that of 
his party into actual practice, he would have the 
satisfaction of knowings that whatever he might do, 
his successor would amuse himself with uudoing. 
Hc>v\'soon that successor might arrive, it would be 
utterly impossible to guess. At the moment when 
a governor-general was debarkiug at Calcutta, the 
instrument of his recall might be signed, and ou its 
way to put an end to his authority. Way, before 
he reached his destination^—while on his voyage, 
luxuriating in the splendid visions in which,.it 
may be presumed, outgoing governors-general in¬ 
dulge, his .successor might be on the sea in full 
cfiase of him, with ^ i^aperaedeas in his pocket. 
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Let us look back only twelve years.to the rapid 
succession of the ad ministrations of Lord Liver¬ 
pool, Mr. Carming, Lord Goderich,' and the Duke 
of Wfillingtbn“iet us look back only four yeaiv, 
and find I,ord Melbourne suddenly displaced in 
favour of Sir Robert Peel, and he, after a very 
brief possession of office, giving way to Lord Mel¬ 
bourne again. Let ns suppose a case when, from the 
nicely balanced state of parties, or from any other 
cause, changes take place with the like rapidity. 
During the rule of a Whig ministry, it becomes 
necessary to provide for an approaching vacancy 
in the office of governor-general, and the Court, 
with the approbation of the advisers of the Crown, 
make an appointment. The successful and happy 
candidate sails :■ but before he has gained any 
experience of a southern latitude, the. ever-shift¬ 
ing elements of political change at home has dis¬ 
placed his patrons, and given to Tory rulers pos¬ 
session of the councils of the state. 

If the principle be established that the governor- 
general must agree in the political opinions of those, 
who rule at home, one of the first acts of the new 
ministry will of course be, the recommendation of 
a nevv governor-general, who, after his appoint- 
ttvent, would be posted off with the least possible 
delay. But the new administration are beaten in 
Parliament—the Whigs are again jn office, and th ey 
immediately procure the recall of the last-named 
governor-general, who hiay, perhaps, be at Mn- 
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deira, and the restoration of their ovva nominee, 
wiio, if lie has been fortunate, may be jiist, receiv¬ 
ing liis first: impressions of the City of Palaces. 
Those impressions being interrupted by thearrivai 
of his Tory successor, the Whig departs in iil- 
humour with himself and every body else, ff, 
by great good fortune, he should encounter the 
vessel which bears his reprieve, Ire may turp back 
if be, think it worth while, though, if he hp a man 
of , sense, he most likely will not; but the mo,st. 
probable chance is that the old governor and his 
new commission will cross each other, and that, 
the former will arrive in England, either to be 
bandied back again, or sullenly to decline the 
proffered honour. 

Would not this be an admirable method of 
go\'-ernii)g a great empire ? How stable must be 
our sway under such a system ! how conducive 
to the happiness of the people of India! how 
well calculated to uphold the honour of the Bri¬ 
tish nation ! But such rapid chmiges, it might be 
said, are not of constant occurrence — a ministry 
in ordinary circumstances may bo expecfiid to 
endure more than two or three months, Pe;rliaps 
it may; although the political barometer at tim 
present period does not promise any very settled 
weather* But let it be conceded that a minis try 
may generally ealeulate upon a longer duration 
than was enjoyed by those of tord Goderich and 
Sir Bobert Peel- -let us allow an average of three 
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years, Ind if we look at the acimmistratioiis of the 
last century, with the exception' of that of Mr; 
Pitt, this will hot be found an unfair allowance*'— 
theii every three 3 ^ears there will hpt only be a' 
change of the nian, but, it must be presumed^ a 
correspond i ng cb ahge of m e asu res. 

We must not Suppose that British statesmen are 
actuated by factious or selhsli motives—-we must 
givethem tlie credit of seeking the appointment of 
their own friends solely for the sake of extending 
the inHuence of those opinions and principles which 
they believe to be right. What then must be the 
effect upon India of a rapid succession of rulers, 
sclecied lihder the influence of every varying shade 
of party opinion ? What but an unsteady and 
vacillating policy,—a series of experiments^ imma¬ 
ture and ill-executed, succeeding each other like 
a phantasmagoria, abd lea\dngas few traces behind 
them. 

India is not in a condition to be suffered to re¬ 
main stationary, but still less is she in a condition 
to be made the subject of indiscreet experiment. 
To accelerate her career Of improvement is at 
once our interest and our duty ; but our plans of 
improvement must be well devised and steadily 
pursued, or they will end in otir expulsion, and 
the surrender of the people of India to a long and 
dreary liight of barbarism and misrule. If Eng¬ 
lishmen should ever learn to feel justly the Value 
of our Indian possessions—and they have never 





yet felt it—they wili become sensible that they 
form toh'precious a deposit to be tamleered with, 
or to' be thrown heedlessly J.pto the Bcramble of 


party. 

But the evils of eteraal change would not be 
eoiifiiied to the entail upon India of a weak and 
wavering policy, injurious to the people governed 
and dishonourable to those whogdvern tbeni—the 
general character of the individuals wdio Would 
fill the office of governor-general would be lower 
than it has hitherto been. High-minded men 
would hesitate to accept an appointment which, 
with all its splendour, is attended with many in¬ 
conveniences and privations, if the tenure were 
understood to depend upon a point so utterly 
bey6nd calculation, as tb© continuance in office of 
a particular party. i\nd who H'ould occupy the 
place which has hitherto been filled by those who, 
whatever their pretensions in other respeefe, were 
at least gentlemen and men of honour ? For the 
roost part, persons of desperate fortunes, who 
w'oukl speculate oil the enjoyment of the salary of 
the governor-genera! for a few nionths—men with¬ 
out character, or property, obsequiously waiting, 
hat in liand, upon the party to which they hap¬ 
pened to be attaehed, for any casual donation 
which it might have to bestow, and ready for an 
eleemosynary fee to run on any errand, although 
it sshould carry them half across the globe. Now 
and then, the monotony raiglit be relieved by the 
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despatch pf some political quack—some legislative 
nosti'um-niongei', pantiiig for an opportunity of 
trying the effects of his grand state panacea^ and 
delighted to find in India a field where he might 
freely practice without any fear of the fate tliat 
awaits the vendom of aiorison’s pills. If any man 
of better class could be prevailed upon to accept 
the office, it would not be until ho had secured a 
snug pension or comfortable sinecure to fail back 
upon.in case of need. 

Thesse evils are not, indeed, likely to result from 
the occasional supercession on an Indian function¬ 
ary by the rnlnisters of the Crown, for an insuffi¬ 
cient reason oy for no reason at all; but they are 
consequences resulting from carrying out to its full 
extent the principle that the governor-general of 
India must possess the full confidence of the ex¬ 
isting mini.stry. Unless, therefore, any one set of 
ministers can convert their Cabinet appointments 
into patent situations, or unless any one political 
party can sbe\v that the privilege of removing a 
governor-general who is displeasing to the ministry, 
is one to be exercised only by themselves, those 
conseqvrences must ensue or the principle must 
be given up. It is certainly not that upon which 
the laws regulating the government of India have 
been framed. The Legislature which, amid so many 
changes, has steadily adhered tc the principle of 
vesting tlic patronage of India in the Company, 
evidently intended to disconnect that country as 
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mucli as possible from the turmoil of party con¬ 
tentions at home. The minister, therefore, >vho 
grasps at the patronage of India, though he may 
not violate the letter of the law, .evidently out¬ 
rages its spirit, He seeks to acquire that which 
the Legisiatiire has determined he ought, not to 
possess. 

The Act of 1784 undoubtedly gives to, the 
Crown the power of recall, without imposing any 
conditions upon its exercise. It would, indeed, be 
extraordinary if such a power had been withheld, 
but it is quite clear that it w^as not intended to be 
used as an instrument for enabling the ministers 
of the Crown to force into the government of 
India -any particular individualThe patronage of 
India wajg probably vested in the East-India 
Company, partly from the consideration that the 
local and peculiar information which they pos¬ 
sessed would enable them to estimate the wanfs 
of the country more accurately, and to provide 
for them more judiciously, than a ministry whose 
attention was distracted by a variety of subject.^,; 
partly because the Court of Directors being 
comparatively a permanent body, the delicate 
connection between India and Greut Britian 
would, while the govemnicnt was in their liaDds-, 
be in a great measure secured from the shocks 
which it would be liable to encounter in the fierce 
struggles of political party; and partly from a 
reluctance to increase the itifluencc of the Crown. 
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■’If tiiese;reasons have any valtdity, the Court of 
Directors should be permitted to exercise the 
pONver delegated to them by the I-egislaturet 
freely and independently as possible; subject to 
no control but sacli as is absolutely necessary 
to the safety of the state. It was certainly not 
intended to give to the ministry the right of nomi^ 
nation to official station in India, and the powder 
of governing that' country in the name of the 
Court 'of Directors, who were merely to register 
tiie ‘ decisions of the Cabinet. Extraordinary 
powers should be reserved for extraordinary occa- 
sionsj ■ and it seems quite impossible for any 
impartial person to consider the difierence of 
opinion between the Court of Directors and his 
Majesty’s ministers in 1806j as one of those 
extraordinary occasions in contemplation of which 
the ftcnver was granted, and the actual riseof whicii 
alone calx justify its exercise. 

The; causes wliicli led tothecapriclouscour.se 
pursued by the ministers of the Crown, prove the 
inconvenience of interfering with Indian patronage 
bo.yoiid their rhuy; and that duty^ is simply to 
protect the interests of the two countries from the 
injury that might result from the occupation of 
otSee by an improper person. 

When the change of ministry was in progress, 
ttie vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
Marquess Cornwallis was, not ex[xected, and the 
new servants of the Crown m ere not prepared 
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to fecpiiiraoner any one in his place. A few 
days were sufficient to remove this impedisiient, 
ami it would have evinced more respect to the 
Court of Directors, and more regard to the feel¬ 
ings of Sir George Barlow, as well as ntore con- 
.sistency and dignity in their own conduct, had 
the ministers determined to suspend proceeding 
for those few days, instead of hastily ratifying an 
appointment almost immediately to be revoked. 

A^hen they had decided upon the person whose 
pretensions to the office they intended to support, 
they communicated their wishes to the Directors, 
who were naturally surprised by a. communica¬ 
tion so unlooked-for. They were nnwining to pai^ 
tiqipate in the levity displayed by nnnistors with 
regard to Sir George Barlow,- whom, they more- 
over regarded as the fittest person to conclude 
those negociations on which he had entered; and 
they had insuperable objeclions to the nobleman 
recommended as his successor. 

Into the nature of those objections ft perhaps, 
useless at this distance of time to inquire; but there 
were undoubtedly some circun]i.stances in tl>e early 
political career of the Earl of Lauderdale, that 
inigiit lead prudent men to hesitate as to the 
propriety of selecting him to wield the mighty, 
and, in indiscreet handy, the dangerous power of 
governor-general of India. Whether, however, 
the objections of the Directors were well or iil- 
fdimdedj’theiinmistry had no right to judge; and 






■vvben they perceiml the little probability whteli 
existed of overcoming them, both duty and policy 
should have forbidden them to porifdvere. 

By calling into exercise, for the 6rst time; the 
prerogative of the crown, and revoking the ap- 
pointaient of Sir George' Barlow, not because he 
was unfit to retain it, but solely to make way for 
their own nominee, they shewed an extraordinary 
disregard to the rights of the Court of Directors, as 
well as to the vveifUre of India, and a reprehensi- 
bledeslre of engrossih'g the patronage of the most 
valuable- appointments there. Had the Directors 
been actuated by similar motives, the government 
of India would have been placed in abeyance, and 
a contest must have resulted, as little calculated 
to advance the dignity of the contending parties, 
as to promote the interests of the two divisions of 
the empire. But the Court of Directors, though 
firm, were not factions ; they steadily resisted the 
appointment of the Earl of Lauderdale, but they 
did not retaliate upon ministers, by naming for 
the office a person disagreeable to the cabinet 
and hostile to its policy. When a nobleman was 
suggested in whose appointment they could con* 
scientiously acquiesce, no remains of ilhfeeling 
prompted them to keep alive differences between, 
two bodies which the best interests of the state 
require to agree, and they cheerfully consented to 
appoint Lord Minto as the successor to Sir George 
Ba^lov^^ It would be well if their example were 

p 
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more generally followed by the uiinisters of the 
crown; if party connection were less regarded, 
and personal qualification somewhat more. India 
is not like Ireland, essentially mixed up with 
party opinion and feelings; she has no natural 
connection with them, and to drag her into con¬ 
flicts which do not and cannot concern her, i.s 
doing gross wrong, and frustrating to a great 
extent the intention of the Legislature, in bestow¬ 
ing the patronage on a body of men who, for the 
most part, are not likely to be actuated by party * 
motives. India should be governed with a strict 
regard to her own benefit, as well as to that of 
England, and should not be unnaturally converted 
into a stage for the gladiatorial combats of politi¬ 
cal partisans. 






CHAPTER HI. 

■ V \\ AFFAim OF TEAVANCOHE. 

■ ’ -tJ.. ■'•,,.■■■■ 


The connection between Travancore and the 
East-India Company has been of considerable 
dumtion, and the Govemment of the latter has, 
on various occasions, rendered good service to the 
former. In 1790, Tippoo Saib attacked Travan- 
core, and penetrated to Virapelly; but Lord 
Cornwallis, then governor-general, promptly in¬ 
terposed to rescue the country from an invader 
who threatened in a very brief period to overrun 
it. This timely aid was not afforded without some 
sacrifice on the part of the British Government; 
and it led ostensibly to die war which succeeded 
between that power and the ruler of Mysore. In 
1796, a subsidiary treaty w'as concluded between 
the British Government and the Rajah of Travari- 
core; and ten years after, in 1805, a second treaty. 
By the former treaty, the rajah engaged to assist 
the East-India Company in time of war with troops 
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to the extent of his ability. By a clause in the 
latter this aid was corn muted for an annual tribute. 

Travancore was among the most scandalously 
misgoverned of Indian states. Retrenchment and 
reform vvereincUspensablynecessary, and the treaty 
provided, for their being commenced and conduet*- 
ed under the auspices of the British Government. 
To afford time for effecting the necessary change;s, 
the payment of half the additional subsidy stipu¬ 
lated for by the second treaty was remitted for 
two years, but the end of that period found the 
rajah no better disposed to pay the entire amount 
of subsidy than the beginning. One heavy source 
of his expense was a military body, called the 
Carnatic Brigade, which, though unnecessary as 
well as burthensome, the rajah insisted upori re¬ 
taining, in spite of the remonstrances of the Bri¬ 
tish representative at his court. This gave, rise to 
much angry feeling. The resident. Colonel Macau¬ 
lay, pressed for the re(|uired payment of snb.sidy, 
and after a while a part of the amount was liqui¬ 
dated, but a very large portion still remained undis¬ 
charged. 

The resident having to perform a most ungra¬ 
cious duty in urging the demands of his Go¬ 
vernment, became an object of aversion to the 
Dewan, in whose hands the Rajah had suffered 
the whole power of the state to fall. That officer 
while ruling his master was himself under influence 
unfavourable to the interests of the British Govern- 
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ment. His cotKluct had ipog been evasive and 
unsatisfactory, and towards the close of the year 
1808 , it became suspected that he entertained 
views of direc t hostility. It had been ascertained 
thatcomimiriications had taken place between the 
Dewan and some Aniericans, who had recently 
arrived from Persia. The nature of these com- 
munications was kept secret, but they were 
followed by overtures from an agent of the Dewan 
to the Rajali of Cochin, for entering into joint 
measures in opposition to the British power- Xt 
was reported that a French force,would land on 
the coast of Malabar in the course of January, and 
in anticipation of this event, the Dew'an urged 
the Rajah of Cochin to prepare to unite himself 
with ttie Travaucorians and French, for the purpose 
of expelling the English from the country. 

The Dewan was not one of those who content 
themselves with me rely giving advice. He enforced 
hivS recommendation by example. Extensive mili¬ 
tary preparations were entered into; the people 
w^ere.trained to warlike exercise-s, and large sup¬ 
plies of arms were obtained, The object of these 
proceedings was all but avowed, and it was cur¬ 
rently reported, that emissaries had been sent to 
the Jslc of France to solicit a reinforcement of 
artilleryi The Government of Fort St. George 
considered these circumstances as- calling for 
immediate and active measures. Troops were 
ordered to march from Trichiaopolyi and others 





were embarked from Maiabar for Quiton; but 
these movements were suddenly countermanded, 
and a determiiiation taken to try further tlje 
edbets of a conciliatory policy. 

The experiment met with that species of success 
which usually attends attempts at conciliation un¬ 
der such circurastanees. The Dewan professed 
great alarm at the military preparations which bad 
been made by the British Government, and entreated 
permission to throw himself upon the generosity of 
the povver which he had provoked. A suocessiorr of 
?nessages followed, and this portion of the drama 
ended in the Dewan, on the ground that his person 
was not safe in Travancore, expressing a desire to 
resign his office and retire witliin the territories of 
the Company. The resident agreed to indulge 
him, and on the 28 th of December, every thing 
was prepared for his journey from Aleppi to Cali¬ 
cut ; a sum of money was advanced for his expenses, 
and as the alleged fears of the Dewan led him to 
demand a large escort of troops, the force attacinxl 
to the resident was weakened for the purpose of 
affording it. 

A little after midnight the sleep of the resident 
was broken by a loud noise ,iu the vicinity of his 
house. He rose and proceeded to the window, 
whence he perceived that the bmtding was appa¬ 
rently surrounded by armed men. Hearing his 
own name mentioned, he opened the lattice and 
demanded who was there, upon which severa 
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^voices exclaimed at once that it was the colonel, 
and se ve ral pieces wel'e siro ultan eo usl y d ischarge d 
at the window, but happily without producing 
the intended effect. The object of the assailants 
being now manifest, the resident seized hissw'ord, 
and was rushing down stairs to oppose the entrance 
of , the assassins, when he was interrupted by a 
clerk in his service, who pointing out the hopeless¬ 
ness of contending with a numerous body of armed 
men, suggested that his master and himself should 
conceal themselves in a recess in a loAver apart¬ 
ment, the door of which was scarcely discernible 
from the wainscot in which it was inserted. This 
retreat Colonel Macaulay was reluctantly induced 
to enter just at the moment when the assailants, 
having disarmed the guard, were forcing their w^ay 
into the house. .Having entered, every part of it, 
except the concealed recess, was carefully searched 
for the intended victim; Disappointed of finding 
him, they spent the night in plundering the house. 
Atday-ibreak avesse'l, with British troops travers¬ 
ing the deck, appeared in sight, and the ruffians 
becoming alarmed, made a precipitate retreat. 
This afforded the resident the opportunity of 
escape; a boat was procured, and he was shortly 
on hoard a British ship. 

The vessel which had appeared in sight so 
opportunely for the resident, was one of Several 
which were conveying reinforcements to the 
British strength in Travancore. All of these 
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arrivf'd ia safety except one, having on board a 
surgeon and tlnirty'three privates of his Majesty% 
12th Regiment, This vessel being detained iy 
some accidents, put into Aleppi for a supply of 
water, and other necessaries. Two or three of 
the soldiers landing immediately on the vessel 
arriving at her anchorage, were told by some 
servants of the Rajah, that a large body of British 
troops were in the neighbourhood, and that if they 
were disposed to join them every requisite aid 
would be afforded for the purpose. The whole 
party were thus induced to disembark, when they 
v/ere stirrounded and overpowered, tied in eouples 
back to back, and in that state, with a heavy stone 
fastened to their necks, throwninto the back water 
of the port. The ferocity of this deed would 
almost seem to justify the opinion avowed by some 
Europeans who have enjoyed (lie best means of 
judging of the state of Travancore, that in turpi¬ 
tude and moral degradation its people transcend 
every nation upon the face of the earth. 

Two days after the outrage on the resident’s 
house, the officer command]ug the subsidiary 
force at Quijon received intelligence, that a large 
body of armed men had aesembled in the enclosure 
round the Oewan’s abode. 'I'his being an unusual 
occurrence Colonel Chalmers ordered his men to 
sleep, that night, on their arms. Immediately 
alterwards he was informed, that a body of anned 
nails had been collected at Paroor, a few nnies 
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to the southward of the cantonment, for the pur¬ 
pose of advancing upon his force.. To avert an 
attack from two bodies of troops at the same time, 
a party, under Captain Clapham, was dispatched 
with a guD, to take post on a height, commanding 
the Dewau’s house, so as to keep the troops col¬ 
lected there in check, The detachment had 
scareClj' arrived at the point assigned for it, when 
it was discovered that a small hill, immediately 
on the flank of the post, was occupied by the 
Travancore troops, whose numbers appeared to be 
rapidly augmenting. The eminence on which 
Captain Clapham’s party was posted was evi-; 
dently a nsilitary object to the enemy, and it 
became necessary to prepare for defending it, 
A column of Nairs was soon seen advancing, which 
was challenged and requested to lialt. The 
challenge and request were disregarded, and the 
column continued to advance, obviously for the 
purpose of charging the British detachment. When 
within ten paces, Captain Clapham gave orddrs 
to fire. The fire was returned, but it was followed 
up, on the part of the British force, with so much 
quickness-and precision, that after several ineffec¬ 
tual attempts to gain the height, the enemy was 
obliged to retire. 

On the following morning. Major Hamilton 
proceeded, at the head of a body of British troops, 
to take possession of tlie battery at the Dewan’s 
house, a service which was effected without loss, 
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and the guns conveyed within the Bvitislv lines. 
These guns had been ordinarily used for firing 
salutes, but on examination, after they came into 
the hands of Golotiel Chalmers, they were all 
found loaded and doublC’Shotted; and it is also 
worthy of remark, that they were taken not in the 
situation where they were usually placed, but on 
a spot having the command of the only roud lead¬ 
ing to the .Dewan’s house. 

Before Major Hamilton could return to his 
[wsition, he was required to push on with his party 
to Anjijvicha, to intercept the enemy, who, in 
great numbers, were crossing the river in that 
direction. He arrived just as a numerous body 
were crossing in boats, while anotlier party was 
drawn up on shore to cover their landing. 
The British commander immediately attacked the 
party on shore, who were dispersed forthwith, 
pursued to the bar, and driven into the water. -A 
battalion, on the opposite side, witnessed the 
defeat and destruction of their countrymen, with¬ 
out attempting to assist them, further than by 
a few discharges of small arms at a distance, 
from which they could do no execution. On the 
dispersion of the enemy on the nearer side of the 
river. Major Hamilton directed his artillery to 
open on the battalion on the opposite shore, and 
almost the first sliot put them to flight. They 
subsequently returned with reinforcements, and 
an attempt was made to surround Major Hamil- 
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ton’s forces but prevented by his retiring within 
the lines of the cantonment. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of the 
news of these events at Fort St. George, the govern¬ 
ment of that presidency received from the collector 
in Malabar the translation of a letter, addressed 
by the Dewan of Travancore to theZaraorin Kajah 
in Malabar, and which had been confidentially 
communicated by the Zamorin’s minister. It was 
an extraordinary composition, appealing to the 
attachment felt by the natives to their ancient 
superstitions, and expressing violent apprehension 
of the extension of the Christian faith. To I'esist 
thk, the Zanroiin was exhorted to rise against the 
British, who were to be forthwith expelled, and 
no amity thenceforward maintained with them. 
The Zamorin was informed that hostilities had 
begun on the 28 th, and that within eight days 
the Company’s battalions should be compelled 
to evacuate Quilon. 

Some further communications with the Zamorin’s 
minister took pl0.ee, through a confidential agent, 
whom the Dewan deputed to hold a conference with 
iiini, and it was not undnser\'ing of no^i. ti, On the 
Zamorin’s minister suggesting the imprudence of 
a small state rising in hostility against so vast a 
pow'cr as the British, the Dewan’s agent, after 
adverting to the application made to the Isle; of 
France for a.s6TStahce, said that it was well known 
that the greater proportion of theCompany’s forces 
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would soon be engaged in a Mahratta war, and in 
the defence of their northern frontier, against iiu 
invasion of the French, Th us did the accessibiiity 
to invasion of our northern frontier give coii' 
fidence to those hostile to our power, and thus 
early were our enentues aware of tlie existence of 
that Mahratta combination, which it took several 
years to mature for action. Yet then, as under 
similar circumstances, before and since, there 
were doubtless many who saw nothing but unin* 
terrupted peace and unassailable security. 

Further pro jects of conciliation had been medi 
tated, even after the attempt upon the life of the 
British resident; and to gratify the parties by 
whom that atrocity was contrived and executed, 
the temporary suspension of Colonel Macaulay 
was determined on. The news of the attack upon 
the troops at Quilon, however, put an end to 
these conciliatory mo vemen ts, and negociation 
was abandoned for arms. It was now thought 
important to secure the continued services of 
Colonel Macaulay* and that officer was re¬ 
quested, in language almost apologetic, to resume 
the duties of resident, until the contemplated 
proceedings connected with the station should 
have been carried into complete effect. A letter 
was addressed to the Rajah of Travancore, ex¬ 


plaining the circumstances under which the 


advance of troops into his country had become 
necessary; and a proclamation addressed to the 



inhaTjitants, assuring them that the peaceable 
and weli affected bad. no cause for appreliension, 
was issued with similar views. 


The troops destined for service in Travaiicore 
were to advance in various directions. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel St, Leger was appointed to con¬ 
duct the operations on the eastern side; Lieu- 
teiiaut-colonel Cuppage, with another body of 
troops, was to enter-by the northern frontier; 
while Colonel Wilkinson commanded a detach¬ 
ment, assembled in the south countr}', tor the 
preservation of tranquillity in that quarter, and ‘ 

for the purpose of reinforcing the army in Tra- 
vancore, if found necessary. The troops assem¬ 
bled at Quilon remained under the command of 
I,ieutenant'Colone.l Chalmers. 

The last-named officer was soon required to 
employ tire force at his disposal. At sLv o’clock : 

on the mornirig of the 15th January, he was in¬ 
formed that the Dewall’s troops were advarici.ng 
in different directions. On reconnoitering, in 
front of the British lines to the left, a large body 
of infantry drawn up with guns were perceived, 
on which Colonei Chalmers, without delay, or- ! 

dered his line to advance in two coiumns to receive i 

the enemy. The action that ensued lasted five 
hours, and ended in the flight of the Dewan’s 
troops and the capture of several of tlieir guns by 
the Briti&li force. The loss of the enemy in killed 
and wounded was great, that of the British very 
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trifling. Ten clays afterwards, an attack made by 
three ooluums of the enemy on three diHerent poin ts 
of a detachment in Cochin, commanded by Major 
Heirvitt, was repulsed with tiie most decisive 
success, although the British force was greatly 
inferior, in point of numbers, to their'assailants, 
and were unprotected by either walls or batteries. 

The share in the operations entrusted to Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel St. Leger was conducted with 
remarkable spirit and brilliancy. The corps 
forming his detachment reached Palamcottah, 
after a very rapid march from Trichi nopoly, and 
proceeded from- thence to the lines of ArumboOly, 
which they reached on the 3d February. These 
lines were of great natural and artificial strength, 
but, after some short time .spent iii reconnoitering, 
it was determined to attack them by storm. The 
storming party, under Major Welsh, left the 
British encampment on the evening of the 9th, 
and, after encountering ail the difficulties pre¬ 
sented by thick jungles, abrupt ascents, rocky 
fissures, and deep ravines, arrived at the foot of 
the walls on the top of the hill, which they imme¬ 
diately surprised and carried, driving the enemy 
down the hill before them. The batteries in their 
possession were now opened and directed against 
the main line of the enemy’s defences. A rein¬ 
forcement arriving, at break of day Major ^yelsh 
proceeded to storm the main lines, and these also 
were carried in spite of a more severe resistance 



than had previously been offered. The enemy 
appalled by the approach of the main body of the 
troops, to maintain the advantages which had 
thus been gained, precipitately tied; and^ at an 
early hour of the day, Colonel St. Leger had the 
happiness of reporting to his Government that the 
Bdtish flag was flying on every part of the Aruni- 
booly lines, as well as on the commanding redoubts 
to the north and south, 

Having established a secure post within the 
lines. Colonel 8t. Leger pursued his success, .A 
large body of the enemy had taken post In the 
villages of Oolar aud, IVagrecoil, and the task of 
dislodging them was entru,sted to a detachment 
under Lieuteoant-colonel Macleod of the King’s 
service. The country through which the detach¬ 
ment had to march was unfavourable, and the 
position which the enemy had chosen strong and 
advantageous. Protected in front by a battery, 
commanding the only point by which an assailant 
could approach, this defence was aided by a river, 
while in the rear were thick impassable woods. 
These advantages however were unavailing. The 
lines were attacked and carried after asharpaction, 
and the enemy forced to retreat in great confusion. 

At this place the, enemy had intended to make a 
determined stand. The Dewan himself had taken 
refuge there., and only fled on the approach -^rf the 
British troops, whose proximity he naturally re¬ 
garded with dislike, This success was a severe 
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blow to the fortunes of the Do wan. The forts of 
Wood'Agherry and Papanaveram (the latter one of 
the strongest places in Travaiicore) stirrenderefl 
without the firing of a shot. 

The fatal blow thus struck at the power of the 
-Dewan was aided by the western division of the 
British troops. On the 20th of February a detach¬ 
ment from this force assailed, and most gallantly 
carried, some batteries erected by the enemy at 
KiUianore ; captured seven guns, and defeated a 
body of troops, consisting of about five thousand 
men. In the beginning of March, Colonel Chalmers 
advanced with the western division, to effect a junc¬ 
tion with Colonel St. Leger, and encamped about 
twelve miles north of the rajah’s capital. About 
the same period, the force on the northern frontier, 
under Colonel Cup page, entered without opposi¬ 
tion, and took up the strong position of Paroor, 
while the troops from the southern division of the 
army, under the command of Colonel Wilkinson, 
took possession of the defile of Armagawal, and 
proceeded to occupy the passes of Shincottee and 
Aehincote. The Dewan now fled towards the moun¬ 
tains on the northern frontier, and being abandoned 
by his master, whom he had misled, parties were 
despatched in all directions to endeavour to appre¬ 
hend him. Negociations commenced for the res¬ 
toration of relations of amity between Travancore 
and the Company, and in a very short period 
affairs returned to their former state. The Dewan 



wp-ndered in the mouutains, till compeiled to re¬ 
tire by the difficulty of procuring food among rocka 
and jungles; a difficulty increased by the seizure 
of some of his followers, by whom he had been 
previously supplied. In this situation he came to 
the resolution of repairing to a pagoda, named 
Bhagwady, where he put an end to his life, by 
stabbing himself in various places. ^ His brother 
was apprehended, and as lie had participated in 
the atrocious murder of the thirty-four unhappy ■ 
persons belonging to his Majesty’s i2th: Begiment, 
he was, by the orders of the rajah, most justly 
executed in sight of that regiment. 

The occun'ences which have been related illus¬ 
trate a state of things too common in India—a 
sovereign abandoning himself and his terntories 
to the guidance Of a favourite minister, who soon 
becomes more powerful than the sovereign himself. 
Id Ibrmer times, indeed, the mayor of the palace 
in certain European states reduced the king to a 
cipher, and while ruling without check or con¬ 
trol, suffered the odium of his bad government to 
attach to the unfortunate person who bPre the 
royal dignity. In India that system is still in 
active operation; the indolence and the vices of 
native princes, aided sometimes by their peculiar 
circumstances, throw them into the custody of the 
bbltl or the designing; and from the thraldom 
which Urns involves them, they rarely escape, but 
by the death of their keeper. Their people,' in the 
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mean time, are generally exposed to the most 
dreadful oppression, and king and country have 
alike cause to rue the lamentable weaknoss which 
has invested a subject with the power of sove¬ 
reignty, divested of the name. 

Another and more gi'atifying subject of re¬ 
flection is afforded by the evidence supplied of 
the great superiority of the array of British India 
over those with which it is ordinarily brought into 
action. The British force employed in Travaiieore 
was trifling, in point of number, when compared 
with the vast levies opposed to it; but the military 
skill of its commanders, and the high discipline 
of their troops, enabled it to subdue the entire 
country almost as rapidly as it could be put in 
motion- Such has ordinarily been the course of 
Bi'itish warfare in India. 
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;\''l c'aPI’UR l? OP BOURBON AN'D AU.llITlUS. 

.D u RI NG the wars which followed the French Re- 
vqlution, the injuries sustained by our commerce.,, 
from tiie enemy's settlements in the Indian seas, 
were severely felt. The principal seats of annoy¬ 
ance were the Mascarenha tsies, comprising the 
Isle of Bourbon, or Mascarenha, profierly so call ¬ 
ed ; Mauritius, or the Isle of France; the small 
Island of Rodriguez; and another of inferior note. 

Such a group, lying on the very highway of the 
commerce between India and England, could not 
be left in the hands of an active and insidiou.s foe 
with impeinity, and the actual results fully rea¬ 
lized all that might have been anticipated. From 
the Mauritius especially, French cruizers issued in 
vast numbers, to prowl over the Indian seas, and 
the coiisequeRt loss was immense. It has been 
said that previously to the fall of this island, the 
insurance offices of Bengal alone were losers to the 
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amount of three millions sterling from captures. 
The amount may be exaggerated, but there can 
be no doubt of it having been very great. 

That such a course of things should have been 
allowed to proceed so long unchecked, argues.little 
either for the wisdovn or the activity of the JBritish 
Government: but its toleration M'as in perfect har¬ 
mony with the irrdifference risually manifested on 
such occasions. A persuasion had indeed long 
prevailed, that the Mauritius could not be success¬ 
fully assailed by a hostile force, and this persua¬ 
sion the French naturally used their best endea¬ 
vours to encourage, A plausible error, once esta¬ 
blished, is hard to be shaken, and the currency of 
a belief that the island was impregnable, combined 
with the imperturbable apathy with which British 
statesmen have generally regarded the interests of 
our Indian possessions, must account for the 
supineness wdiich so long left a valuable branch of 
Gominerce at the mercy of the enemy. 

The enormons extent of the evil at length roused 
the British cabinet to some exertions. Admiral 
Berbe, who commanded on the Cape of GoodHope 
station, was ordered to enforce a rigorous blockade. 
The service vvas entrusted to Captain Rowley; 
and, to assist the contemplated operations, Lieut.- 
Coi. Keating was, in .l8O0, despatched from India, 
with a small force, to occupy the Island of Rodri¬ 
guez, about one hundred miles distant from the 
Mauritius. 
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■ Oil liis arrival, he foiitid only two families ori 
the island, and of course took possession of it with“ 
out difficulty. After some time spent in acquiring 
a jserfect knowledge of the coast, Commodore 
Rowley i'e.solved to make an attack u pon the town 
of St. Paul’s, the chief port of the Tsie of Bourbon, 
and for thi.s purpose requested the co*operatioii of 
Colonel Keating.' A detachment was forthwith 
embarked from Rodriguer, to join Commodore 
Rowley oS' Port Louis,, the capital of tlie Mauri¬ 
tius. 

O n the evenin g of the 19th of S eptem her, tire 
force destined for the attack stood for the Isle of 
Bourbon, and, on the following morning, disem¬ 
barked to the southward of Pont de Gallotte, seven 
miles from St. Paul’s. The landing was eflected 
w'ith great dexterity, and the troops immediately 
commenced a forced march, in order, if possible, 
to cross the causeways extending over the lake or 
pond of St. Paul’s, before the enemy discov'eved 
their debarkation. In this they succeeded; and 
they had the further good fortune of pas.sing the 
strongest position of the enemy before t)ie French 
had time to form in sufficient force. By seven 
o’clock, tixe assailants were in possession of the 
first two batteries, Lambousiere and la Centiere, 
and the guns were forthwith turned against the 
enemy’s shipping, whose well-directed fire of 
grape, from witliin pistol-shot of the shore, ha<l 
greallv ennoyed the British force. 

A detachment, consisting of the second column, 
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imcler Captain Tnbeck, was now dispatclied to 
take possession of the third battery. La Netive, 
which the enemy had abandoned; but, oa its way, 
it fell in with the main force of the enemy, strongly 
posted witltin stone walls, with eight six-pounders 
on its flanks. They were charged in gallant style, 
but without driving them from their position. Cap¬ 
tain Harvey, with the third colurnni then moved 
to support Captain Inbeck, and succeeded in 
taking two of the enemy’s guns. The action now 
became warm and general. The French were rein¬ 
forced from the tiilia, and from the ships in the 
harboiir-~'the British by the advance of the re¬ 
serve, which had previously covered the batteries. 
The guns of the first and second batteries were 
spiked, and the third w'as occupied by seamen under 
the command of Captain Willoughby, who soon 
opened ids fire upon the shipping. The enemy now 
gave way, the fourth and fifth batteries were won 
w'ithout resistance, and at halt-past eight the town 
of St. Paul’s was in the possession of the British. 

Till this period the naval force had been com¬ 
pelled to remain inactive, as they could not ven¬ 
ture to attack the enemy’s ships, lest they should 
annoy tire British troops, who were within range. 
They now stood ia. Captain Pym taking the lead, 
and opened their fire upon the enemy’s .ships, all 
of which cut their cables and drifted on shore. 
The seamen, however, succeeded in heaving them 
off without any material injury. 

The force by which this brilliant exploit was 
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acliit^ved was inconsiderable. The detachment 
embarked from Rodriguez consisted of only 368 
officers and men. It was strengthened by 100 
seamen and 136 marines from the blockading 
squadron ; thus making a total of 604 i The vic¬ 
tory vi^as gained with the comparatively trifling, 
loss of 15 killed* 56 wounded, and 3 missing. 

The success which attended the attempt seems 
to have paralyiied the enemy. General desBrusles, 
the commander of the island, marched from the 
capital, St. Denis, to repel the invaders, and on 
the evening of the 22d appeared with considerable 
force on the hills above St. Paura; but, either 
from, overrating the numbers of the British, or from 
some other cause, at which it were vain to guess, 
he retreated, and terminated his career by shoot¬ 
ing him/ielf. He left behind him a paper, which 
sufficiently illustrates the state of liis feelings, 
though it but iniperfectly accounts for his despair 
of success. It was to this effect: “ I will not be a 
traitor to my country, I will not, in consequence 
of what I foresee from the hatred and ambition of 
some, individuals, who are attached to a revolu¬ 
tionary sectv sacrifice, the inhabitants in the use¬ 
less defence of an open colony. Death awaits me 
on the scaffold. I prefer giving it myself: and I 
recommend my wife and children to Providence, 
and to those who cun feel for them.’’ 

Judging from the temper with which Buona¬ 
parte was accustomed to regard uusuccessfui coni- 
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, tnanders» the apprehensions oi 
cannot be considered unreasonable. It is 
fyiug to knoW' that his wishes, with regard to his 
family, were not disappointed.; they found in the 
British commander those humane and generous 
feelings which their deceased protector had in¬ 
voked on their behalf. The widow of the general 
having' expressed a wish to go to her own family 
at tile Mauritius, Commodore Rowley immedi¬ 
ately apjiointed a vessel, with a cartel Sag, to con¬ 
vey her thither, with her children, servants, and 

effects. ^ ' 

The career of tlie British force had been highly 
brilliant, and, in addition to its actual achieve¬ 
ments, it had obviously inspired a degree of terror 
altogether disproportioned to its extent; but it 
was quite unequal to undertake the conqufist.ol 
the island; and this result formed no part of the 
plan of those who projected the attack. In the 
destruction of the batteries and the capture of the 
shipping in the harbour, a part of which were 
prizes which had been recently taken by the enemy, 
all that was sought for was attained. As much 
public property as could be carried away was em¬ 
barked, the remainder was destoyed, and the 
island for awhile abandoned; the squadron re¬ 
suming its usual occupation, and Colonel Keating, 
with his troops, returning to Rodriguez. 

In the following year, preparations wmre made 
for a serious attempt to'annihilate the French 
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power in the rndiali sea.s ; an attempt ehcotarag‘ed 
by the success of a desultory but brilliant exploit 
achieved by Captain Willoughby, who, at the 
head of about a hundred of the crew of the iVerela'c, 
which he comraanclcd, landed at Jacolet in the 
Mauritius, The landing was effected under the 
fire of two batteries, and, as the assailants formed 
on- the beach, they became exposed to a heavy 
discharge of musketry; but in ten minutes the 
first battery was in their possession, aild having 
spiked the guns, they marched to the guard-house, 
which was protected by ten field-pieces, sohie 
regular troops, and a strong detachment of artil¬ 
lery. They were charged by Captain Willoughby 
and his little band, and immediately gave way, 
abandoning their guns and. their commanding 
officer, who was made prisoner in the act of 
spiking' them. 

The British then pushed on to the second 
and stronger battery, to gain which they had to 
pass the river Le Gidet, swollen and greatly in¬ 
creased in rapidity by heavy rains. The difficulty 
of crossing the river having been conquered, the 
battery was immediately carried, and the com¬ 
mander taken. Here, as before, the guns were 
spiked, and the party were about to return to tiieir 
first ship, when the troops which had fled from the 
battery agiiin appeared, strongly reinforced by 
militia and irregulars. Captain Willoughby ad¬ 
vanced towards them, and on his coming within 
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. j^iisket-shot, they opened theh* Sre. Suspecti 
that they would again have recourse to flight, the 
British commander made an oblique movement, 
with the intention of getting into their rear, hut 
the moment this was discovered by the militia, 
they fled, followed by the regulars, with a celerity 
that defied pursuit. Finally, Captain Willoughby 
burnt the signal-house and flag-staff, and, carry¬ 
ing with him some field pieces and stores, re^ 
embarked with all his men except one, who W'as 
killed. 

The organized system of operations against the 
French islands was not acted upon until later in 
the year. The first step was to renew the attempt 
against the isle of Bourbon, with sufficient 
strength to take and retain possession of that 
colony. For this purpose, the force at Rodriguez, 
under command of Colonel Keating, was aug¬ 
mented from the three presidencies to ,ths number 
of 3,650 rank and file, of whom about one-half 
were Europeans, Colonel Keating had been long 
occupied in training his troops, at Hodriguez, to 
the service to which they were destined, accus.- 
toming them to a country intersected with ravines 
and precipices, like that in w-hich they were about 
to act. The tran.sports, which conveyed the rein¬ 
forcements, arrived off Rodriguez on the 20th of 
June; but the unfavourable state of the weather 
detained the expedition from proceeding until the 
3d of July, Before it sailed, Colonel Keating 
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communicated to the commaaders of brigades thie 
information h© had acquired as to the enemy’s 
strength and position, and his own determination 
as to the mode > of operations. This, in his own 
wmrds, was “ to strike the first blow at the heart 
of the enemy,” to gain possession of the capital, 
and let further proceedings be guided by circum¬ 
stances. Evpvy thing during the night, or before 
daylight,, was to be carried by the bayonet, 
Colonel Keating judiciously concluding that the 
French island force, trained in a system of firing 
from, behind walls and houses, and from the oppo¬ 
site side of impassable ravines, would never be 
brought to stand against English bayonets. 

On the 6th, the whole of the expedition came 
to a rendezvous about fifty miles to the windward 
of the Isle of Bourbon, when part of the troops 
were removed fi’ora the ti-ansports on board his 
Majesty's squadron, consisting of the BoadiceUt 
the the Xphigenia, ihe MagicmnCt and the 

N&reide, under the command of Commodore Row- 
ley, which immediately stood for the different 
points of debarkation. On tJie afternoon of the 
7th, most of the ships had arrived at their des¬ 
tined stations off the island, and preparations were 
made for landing the troops. This was effected 
to some extent. Captain l^ym landed the whole 
of the troop.s on board his frigate, the Sirius, at 
Grande Chaloupe, a part of the beach, about six 
miles to the westward of St. Denis, the capital of 




the island; and Lieutenant Walling*, of that [Vi- 
gate, with his inen,^ took possession of a neigh* 
boiiring height, thereby prevent'ng reinforcements 
being sent to St. Denis from the neighbouring 
town of St. Paul's, 

The other point of descent was the River de 
Pliiies, about three miles to the eastward of St, 
Denis. The beach on that side of the island is 
composed of large shinglesj steep, and difficult of 
access, and the wind, which is very u/icertain in 
these latitudes, suddenly and violently increasing, 
the surf roise to an unexpected height. Captain 
Willoughby, ever the iirst at the post of danger, 
pushed off, with a party of seamen and a detach- 
nient of. trooyis, in the Estafette, prize schooner. 
A few boats followed, and the men were landed 
with the io.ss of only four ; but the schooner and 
several of the boats were dashed to pieces in the 
surf. Another small body of troops effected a 
landing somewhat more to the right, under Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Macleod. A small transport was 
placed upon the beach to act as a breakwater, in 
the hope that the men might be enabled to land 
over her stern or under her lee; this was ably 
performed by^ Lieutenant Lloyd, of the lhadicm, 
but the violence of the weather, and the natural 
difficultie.s of the situation, frustratevf the success 
of the attempt, and it was found impossible to land 
any more troops that evening. Those Who had 
succeeded in landing had lost a considerable part 
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of.theii: arms, and ail their ammunition was 
damaged. 

It now became an object of importance to qom- 
municate with the detachment on shore, but all 
hope of doing so seemed cut off by the circum¬ 
stances which suspended tbe landing of the troops. 
In this emergency the desired means of commu¬ 
nication were furnished by that unconquerable 
spirit which our countrymen have so often dis¬ 
played under circumstances which almost justify 
despair. Lieutenant Foulstone, of the 69 th Regi- 
ment, volunteered to swim to shore ;—his offer 
was accepted; he made the attempt, and suc¬ 
ceeded, by diving under the surf, from whence he 
was dragged by a boat-hook. By the gallantry 
ol this liigh-spirited officer, orders were conveyed 
to Colonel Macleod, the senior officer of the de¬ 
tachment on shore, to take possession of St. Marie 
lor the night. That officer immediately marched 
with his slender force, and carried the fort at the 
point of the bayonet. 

The impracticabijity of disembarking any more 
troops to the windward during the existing state 
of the weather being apparent, it was resolved to 
despatch the remainder to Grande Cbaloupe,* 
where the landing was successfully effected. 

* St, Pierre, who ywired this spot in 1770, baj-s, f‘We des¬ 
cended and came to tlie Grande Chalonpe. It is a frightfuf 
valley, fonued bjf two mountains that arc very steep. IVe walked 
part ol-the way, which the rain had rendercil dangerons, and at 






in the nieaiitime, the iirigade under Lieutejiant- 
colonel Fraser, which had previously lauded at 
Grande Chaloupe, had pushed forward a party, 
the commanding officer loading the way, to dis¬ 
lodge a body of riflemen, who occupied the heights 
and kept up a harassing dre. This was soon 
accomplished, and,the brigade moved rapidly over 
the mountains towards St. Denis. They halted 
there during the night, then began to descend at 
four o’clock on the following morning, having in 
the interval been joined by sepoys, pioneers, and 
artillery. They found the enemy drawn up on 
the plaiti, in two columns, eacli with a field piece 
at its head, supported by somC lieavy cannon on 
the redoubt. A severe fire of ordnance and mus¬ 
ketry was opened upon the British force, whO|, 
how'cver, advanced in admirable order. On reach¬ 
ing the plain, orders were given to charge. The 
French remained steadily at their guns until the 
British grenadiers came in contact with them; 
when, iindiag that the thunder of their ordnance 
was to be met with the silent but deadly thrust of 
the bayonet, they retired and attempted to form 
behind the parapet of the redoubt. From this 

the bottom we found ourselves between the two mountains in 
the strangest solHitde I had ever seen ; we wre, in a mamiaiv 
Ijetweeii twa wfiila, the heavens only hatigitig o\ er oiir het^da ; 
■we crossed the nvuletj and esme al length to the shore opposite 
the' Chaloupe. At the bottom of this abyss there rdgns an 
eternal caint, however tlio winds blow on tin; mountains. 
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they were speedily driven by the weapon they so 
much dreaded ; ihe British colours were hoisted on 
the; top of the redoubt, two guns which had been 
spiked were rendered serviceable and turned 
against the enemy, and the batteries to the west 
of the river St. ]>enis were stormed and demo¬ 
lished. Thus the main force of the island was 
totally defeated by a body of troops not amounting 
to six hundred men. The commandant, Colonel 
St. Susanne, escaped with difiBcnlty, and the oflS- 
cer second in command was wounded and made 
prisoner. 

About two o’clock in the afternooip a brigade 
under Lieutenant-ccdonei Drummond, which bad 
been landed that morning at Grande Chaloupe, 
arrived in sight of St. Denis, after a severe march 
over the mountains, harassed by the enemy’s 
chasseurs, who hung upon their flanks. As they 
approached, they were exposed to a heavy fire of 
cannon, grape, shells, and musketry from the town, 
without a possibility of either returning or avoiding 
it. Colonel Fraser, however, kept up a brisk fire 
upon the town from the redoubt. About four 
o’clock, he was joined by Lieutenant-colonel 
Drummond’s brigade; and Colonel Keating, who 
had landed at noon with the rest of the troops, 
appeared on the heights. Preparations were now 
made for a simultaneous attack upon the. place, 
when, at the very moment of advance, a flag of 
truce arrived to treat for the surrender of the island, 
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Colonel Fraser having refused to negoeiate on any 
other terms. 

The articles of capitulation stipulated for the 
immediate evacuation of all the military posts and 
the surrender of all public stores ; the troops of 
the line and Gank Natimak to march, out with 
the honours of war; the former to surrender a.'S 
prisoners, the officers being allowed to retain their 
swords and military decorations, and embarked, 
as well as the troops, either for England or the 
Cape, with the exception of the commandant, St. 
Susanne, who was to be allowed to depart either 
to France or the Mauritius on his pa role of honour. 
To these a provision of an undsuai kind was addedi 
—tliat funeral honours should be paid to the 
French officers who had fallen, according to their 
respective rank.* The laws, customs, and religion 

* 1 f SliRkspeare be .nl mi tied as authority, .i euniSar leeling 
was inanjtbsted l>y the French centuries ago. Jn Henry V-, he 
introduces a herald from the French king, preferring this peti¬ 
tion to Henry, after the l>attie of Agincourt; 

“ I come to thee for charitable licence— 

'I'liat we may wnpder o'er tiiisblotidy field. 

To book our dead, and then to bury them:— 

To sort out nobles from; our cotniuon men. 

For many of our princes (woe the while 1) 

Lie drown'd and soak'd in merceimry blood. 

So do oiir -vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
tn blood of princes : and their wounded steeds 
Fret, fetlock dcer> in gore, and wild with rage, 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mastera, , 

Killing them twice.—O, give us leai^e, great king, 

To vimv the field in safety, and disjKise 

Of their dead bodies ."—Henry K, Act iv.. Scene vii. 
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of therahubitants, as well as their private property, 
were to be respected. 

The ordnance found at St. Paul’s and St. Denis 
amounted to 145 pieces of heavy artillery. The 
loss su stained in making the conquest was slight; 
eighteen killed, seventy-nine wounded, and four 
drowned in landing. That of the enemy was never 
precisely ascertained, but it was very considerable. 

The Gapture of the island of Bourbon was prin¬ 
cipally desired as a preliminary to that of the still 
more important settlement of the Mauritius; arid 
in anticipation of our attempts upon that island 
Mr. Farquhar, the English governor of the Isle of 
Bourbon, published an address to the inhabitant^ 
of the Mauritius, the distribution of which he found 
means of effecting from the little island of Passe, 
which had been taken possession of by a party 
from his Majesty’s cruisers. This acquisition was 
made in a very brilliant manner. Five boats fiom 
the Sirius and the Iphigmia jjroceeded on the 
night of the 13th August to, the landing-place on 
the north-west side of the island, which was 
defended by a chcmux~ck-frise and two howitzers. 
To gain this spot, it was necessary to pass a bat¬ 
tery of several guns, and fortunately, the attempt 
w.as favoured by a heavy cloud suddenly obscuring 
the moon, which had previously been shining 
with great brightness. Before, however, the boats 
reached the landing-place, the enemy discovered 
and commenced firing upon them; two men were 
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billed and severat wounded, but, nothing daunted, 
the assailants advanced: and landed. Lieutenant 
Norman, in attempting to scale the works, was 
shot through the heart by a sentinel overhead; 
he was immediately shot by one of the seamen, 
w'ho, beaded by Lieutenant Watling,. speedily 
ascended the waits. A brief but warm encounter 
followed, in which the British had seven men 
kiiied and eighteen wounded ; but they succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the walls. Lieutenant 
Watling then proceeded to attack the batteries 
on the south-east side, where he was met by 
Lieutenant Chads, who had landed at another 
point and stormed and carried the works there, 
without the loss of a man. The two parties being 
united, the French commandant offered no iurther 
resistance, but surrendered at discretion. 

The island was entrusted to the charge ot Cap¬ 
tain Willoughby, who availed hi in sell of its prox¬ 
imity to the Mauritius to pay visits to the coasts of 
the latter island. Hig first attack was upon Pont 
dn Diable, which was stormed and carried ; the 
French commander and three of his men killed, 
and three gunners made prisoners. The guns were 
spiked, the carriages burnt, and the magazine 
blown up; after which, Captain Wiiloughby 
moved on to Orand Port, a distance ol twelve 
miles. He remained on the i.s)and until sunset, 
and a strong party of the enemy, which attacked 
him, were put to the rout with the loss of six 
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men,, , On anotlier occasion be destroyed the 
signal-kouse and staff’at Gra|id Riviere, blew up 
the re.maining wprks at Pont' du Di.able, a.nd 
retired witliolit molestation. 

The British arms had hitherto been eminently, 
successful, but the flattering hopes which their 
success bad called forth, now sustained a severe 
check by a series of disasters, which, for a time 
gave the enemy the dominion of the Indian seas. 
Among other prizes they succeeded in capturing 
the Windham and CkyleUi East-Indiamen. These 
ships, with another Company’s ship, the Astdi, 
were isailiug for Aladras, when they were attacked 
by a French squadron, under Commodore Duperne. 
The, Indiamen maintained a.very gallant and hard- 
fought contest with a very superior force for several 
hours ; when, the Windham and tlie Ctyhn, having 
sustained serious loss in killed and wounded, and 
much injury in their hull, masts, and rigging, were 
compelled, to strike. The Astdl, after taking its 
share in the unequal struggle, effected its escape 
under cover of the darkness of the night. The 
Frencli account of this transaction was marked 
Avitji that bad faith which has too often charac¬ 
terized the official statements of our neighbours, 
and which was alrao.st universal during the reign 
of Buonaparte; it asserted that the Aa'/c// had 
struck her colours previously to her escape,—an 
accusation which the captain and his officers pub¬ 
licly refuted. 

n 2 
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The success of the enemy was not reatrainatl to 
encounters with merchant ships. The French 
squadron, with the two Indiaraen, their prizes, 
ran for Port Sud-Est, in the Mauritius, at the 
entrance of which lay the Isle of Passe, which the 
English had occupied and garrisoned. Four 
British frigates were also cruzing off the station, 
and in the attempt to make the port, the Wtndhctjn 
East-Indiaman was turned and re-captured by 
the Sir/us, Captain Pym. Having dispatched his 
prize to Bourbon, that officer formed the design 
of attacking the French squadron in the harbour ; 
but, not being sufficiently aware of the difficulties 
of the navigation, the attempt terminated in defeat 
and serious loss. Three of tho ships took the 
ground, and the fourth was prevented from closing 
with the , enemy- These unfortunate occurrences 
enabled the foe to open all their guns upon a single 
vessel, the Nerdd, commanded by Captain Wil¬ 
loughby. The fortitude and courage displayed by 
this officer and his crew wore beyond all praise, and 
probably have never been surpassed. Deprived 
of all efficient assistance from the other frigates, 
the Nereid singly maintained the contest for the 
almost incredible space of ten hours. Captain 
Willoughby lost an eye, and was otherwise dread¬ 
fully injured in the head., A boat was sent from 
the ri'b'/yj to bring him off, but he declared hO 
would neither a!)andon his men, nor strike the 
British- flag while there was a single man on board 
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able to support it He kept his worcl—Iie fought 
the ship till every man of her whole crew, con- 
sisting of two hundred and eighty, was either 
killed or wounded ; and when the enemy took 
possession of their dearly purchased prize, they 
found only a miserable wreck, peopled with the 
.maimed, the dying, and the dead. 

Of the remaining vessels, two, the Shius and 
Magidenne, ■wGi'e so situated, that their abandon¬ 
ment became neeessary, and after setting fire to 
them, their respective crews were landed on the 
Isle of Passe ; the fourth, the Iplngenia, was with 
some didienity warped up to that anchorage, the 
enemy making no attempt to prevent her. In this 
situation .she lay, without the power of removing 
from it, while the st.ate of the little garrison at 
the isle became every day more forlorn; their 
stock, both of provisions and water, was low, and 
they had no prospect of receiving succour. To 
complete their distress, they were blockaded by a 
French force; and as their means of subsistence 
were almost at an end, and escape was impos¬ 
sible, they were compelled to surrender. 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt wa-s 
achieved; its disastrous issue was complete; ail 
the vessels engaged in it were either destroyed, 
or fell into the hands of the enemy. But though, 
as it subsequently appeared, the undertaking wa.s 
ill-judged, the conduct of those engaged in it was 
such as to enable their countrymen^to call up the 
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recollection, even of tliseomfiture, without a bluslu 
Heroism like tliat displayed by Captain Willough¬ 
by and his intrepid comrades, sheds over defeat 
the 1 ustrc of victory. Atuid seenes of blood and 
suffering far surpassing the ordinary horrors ol‘ 
warfare, tliese gallant spirits were insensible to 
every thing but their own duty and their coun¬ 
try’s honour. Never was duty more devotedly 
performed, never was. honour more completely 
sustained. 

The record of disaster, though drawing to' a 
close, is not yet entirely complete. The A/rkain 
frigate was taken by the enemy, after a severe 
actitm, in which her commander fell; and another 
frigate, the Cet/ion, shared the sarhe fate. This 
vessel, having on board General Abercrombie, 
appointed by the governoj'-general to take the 
command of the troops destined for the reduction 
of the Mauritius, fell in with some French cruziers 
off the island of Bourbon. An action ensued, 
which was galiantly maintained for five hours, 
when the Ca)lon, being dismasted and rendered 
urigovernable by this and other causes, was com¬ 
pelled to yield to adverse fortune, and overwhehu - 
iiig force. It is said that the French commander 
observed, that he should, have the liunotir of intro¬ 
ducing General Abercrombie to the governor of 
the Isle of France sooner than he had expected. 
But tills lionour tie was not destined' to enjoy. 
In a few hours, the Cti/hn was re*taktn by the 
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English, when the general, thanking M. Hamlen 
lor his kind intention, said he felt extremely 
happy in being able to return the conapliment, by 
introducing him to Commodore Rowley. 

The necessity of wresting the Manritias from 
the enemy now became more than ever apparent, 
and preparations for the attempt were carried on 
with renewed vigour. On the 14th of October, 
Commodore Rowhjy sailed with a gallant squad¬ 
ron from the harbour of St. Paul's, to resume the 
blockade of the Mauritius, taking with him 
Majorrgenerai Abercrombie, to reconnoitre the 
situation of the French colony, and concert the 
necessary measures for its reduction. He arrived 
olf Port Louis on the i9th, where he found the 
whole of the enemy’s naval force at anchor in the 
port, two only of the ships being in a state of 
apparent readiness for sea. 


Having left a sufficient force to watch the 
enemy’s movements and blockade the port, he 
proceeded to Rodriguez, where the different di¬ 
visions destined for the attack on the Mauritius 
were appointed to assemble. He found that the 
ti‘oops from Bombay had already reached their 
destination- They were soon followed by thoW 
from Madras : but the non-arrival of the divi¬ 
sions from Bengal and the Cape at the expec¬ 
ted time was a source of great disappointment 
and anxiety, as the storrny season was approach¬ 
ing, and in the event of unfavourable weather. 
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t1ie danger to the fleet would be extreme. He 
therefore suggested to the. general the propriety 
of standing out to sea with the troops already 
assembled, and cruizing to the windward of'the 
French island, to await the junction of one or 
hoth of the divisions so anxiously looked for. To 
tins suggestion the general assented, and the *22d 
November was fixed for the departure of the fleet 
from Rodriguez. Every thing was in readiness 
on tile previous evening, when the vv^elcome 
intelligence was received that tlie Bengal division 
was seen in the offing. 

That not a moment might be lost, it was re¬ 
solved that the convoys just arrived should be 
supplied with the requisite provisions from the 
beach and shipping, and, without dropping an¬ 
chor, be ordered to accompany the fleet then 
getting under weigh; and soon after the fleet, 
consisting of nearly seventy sail, stood, from the 
anchorage of Rodriguez to the selected point of 
debarkation. 

Thecoastsof the Mauritius are beset by dangerous 
reefs, and the island has only two good harbours. 
That called Port Sud~Est, which was principtaliy 
used by the Dutch, is the more capacious, and 
being on the windward side of the island it is the 
easier of entrance, as well as the more healthy ; 
but the wind almost perpetually blowing in, the 
difficulty of getting ships out counterbalance.^ the 
advantage offered by the facility with which 



they can-enter. Por this reason, Port !Nord- 
Ouest was preferred by the French when the 
Mauritius came into their possession, and there, 
during the administration of Mahe de la Bonr- 
donnais, who -was governor from 1734 to 1766, 
the only town in the island was erected, in a 
narrow valley at the head of the harbour. This 
henceforward was the seat of government, and 
the port and town were denominated Port Louis. 

The Portuguese, by whom the island -was , dis¬ 
covered, do not appear ever to have taken possession 
of it. It was first occupied by the Dutch, in the 
seventeenth century, who gave it the name of 
Mauritius, in honour of Prince Maurice of Nassau. 
■* These indefatigable traders are said to have been 

I driven out of the island by the swarms; of rats. 

' with which it was infested, and it is certain that 

they abandoned it about the year 1710. Whetlier 
I the French had less dread of the disagreeable 
quadrupeds which had conquered their predeces¬ 
sors, or possessed better means of contending 
witli them, is not recorded ; blit they took posses¬ 
sion of the island after it w^as forsaken by the, 
Dutch, and.alwaj's attached great importance to 
it. Paynal dwells enthusiastically upon its 
. political and commercial advantages, and espe¬ 
cially on its value as the means of annoying the 
commerce of Great Britain.'* The statesmen of 

I This after adverting to wrtain plans for securing 

i the resources of the Mmivitius, exclaims, '< Then this island will 

m be what it should, the bulwark of all the settlet.aonts wlUch 
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that country had participated in this feeliug, and 
much labour iiad been employed to place Port 
Louis in a posture of defence* They seem, how^ 
ever^ to have relied too implicitly upon the reef 
which surrounds the island^ and to have con¬ 
cluded too hastily, that the town ■would only be 
attacked by sea. To guard against such an attack 
works of ^considerable strength were coustrupted, 
As the approach of the English was not unexpec^ 
ted, additiojial means of defence were resorted to, 
and the fortifications on the sea-side placed in 
such a state, as to render an attack an act of 
extreme temerity. But the governor seems to 
have relied entirely upon his sea-work?i, and in a 


France possesses, or may one day acijuire, in the Indies; the 
centre ef all military operations, offensive or defensive, which 
her interest will oblige her to Tindertake or to ^fustain in those 
d!if«tant mgione. It is iitimted in the African seass, at the 
entrance of the Indiati ocean, Thotigh raised as high as arid or 
,burning coasts, it is temperate and wholesome. As it lies k 
little otit of the common track* its expeditions esm be carried 
on with greater secrecy* Those who wish it nearer to our 
continent ilo not consider^ that if It were ao. It would be iinpOs„ 
sible to pas^ in so short a time from its road to the gidphs, in 
thcinost distmtof those regions, which is am irivuluabio advan¬ 
tage to a nation that has no sea-port,in India* Great Britain 
sees with a jealous eye, her rivals possf^ssed of a settlement 
where the ruin of her property in Asia may be prepared. At the 
bi-eaking out of a war, her utmost efff;rts will certainly be exerted 
again st a Colony whJ ch threat en s her rieli eh t treas uf e* W h at n 
la is fortune for France, should she suffer herself baaely to be 
deprived of it 



great degree to have neglected the means of 


' " defence ou the land aide. 

■The adyantageS of superior knowledge of the 
coast were now manifest. The French bad sup- 
; posed that the reefs winch surround the island ren¬ 
dered it impregnable, and that, the depth of water 
without the reef rendered it impossible dor a fleet 
of transports to find anchorage. These impres¬ 
sions were not unknown to the British comman¬ 
ders; but, instead of supinely acquiescing in the 
popular belief, they took measures for ascertaining 
its accuracy. Every part of the leeward side was 
examined, and sounded with the most minute and 
scrupulous attention. This service was perfor'ined 
by Captain Paterson, of his Majesty’.s ship 
and Lieuteniiat Street, commanding the govern-' 
ment uTmed ship Emma, The soundings , were 
tukeii in the night, to avoid observation, and it was 
by these means discovered, that a fleet might 
safely anchor in a narrow strait, between an islet 
called tile Gunner’s Coin and the main land, and 
tliat there were also openings in the reef here, 
through which several boats might enter abreast. 
The only objection to this place of debarkation 
was its distance from Port Louis; but this was 
not to be placed in competition with its manifold 
advantages. 

On the morning of the 29th, the English fleet 
came to anchor in the strait. Two brigs, which 
drew but little water, anchored on the reef, within 
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a huLidred yards of the beach, to cover the landing ; 
the conduct of which was entrusted to Captain 
Philip Beaver, of the frigate. Soon after 

one o’clock, the debarkation commenced, and in 
three hours, ten thousand men, with their guns, 
stores, ammunition, and three daysV provisions, 
were landed, without the slightest loss, or even a 
single accident. The enemy appear to have been 
astonished by the boldness cud novelty of the 
attempt. On the first appearance of the British 
fleet, they abandoned a fort called Malastrie, the 
only fortified plaOe in the vicinity. The landing 
having been thus happily effected, no time was 
lost in following up the success which had atten¬ 
ded it. The troops were instantly put in motion, 
to prevent the enemy from gaining possession of 
a thick wood which lay on the road, and using the 
meaus which it afforded of harassing the flanks of 
the invading army. On reaching it, the advanced 
guard fell in with a picquet of the retreating corps, 
which, after a feeble attempt to dispute the pas¬ 
sage, was driven from its position. This was the 
only opposition encountered till the columns 
reached the more open country. About midnight, 
they halted, and before day-break resumed their 
march. It was the intention of General Aber¬ 
crombie not to halt again till he w'as before Port 
l.ouis, but the march of the preceding day, though 
short, had been so extremely harassing, that his 
intention could not be persevered in. The men 



were greatly exhausted by their previous exer¬ 
tions, their way having lain .for four miles among 
thick bnishwodd, through which the artillery and 
stores had to be dragged, with a clegrce of labour 
almost intolerable. 

■ The inconvenience arising from the heat of the 
weather was increased by a deficiency of water. 
Several men and two officers had sunk iKiclertheir 
exertions, and were left dead on the march. Tt 
was fortunate that these harassing circumstances 
were not aggravated by any operations of the 
enemy ; but the condition of the troops rendered 
it obviously imprudent to attempt to reach Port 
Louis without rest. About noon, therefore a posi¬ 
tion was taken up at Mouliu-d-Poudre, on a gentle 
elevation, a wood stretching along its front, and 
extendingwith some intervals to Port liouis, five 
miles distant. In the afternoon, the French 
General de Caen, with a party of cavalry and 
riflemen, approached the British lines to recon¬ 
noitre, and surprised a small piequet. Fhey were 
driven back and pursued by some light com¬ 
panies. A few men were killed, and the general 
himself received a contusion from a ball. 

Before daylight, on the following day a brigade 
under thecommand of Lieutenant-colonel Macleod, 
was detached to attack some batteries, the pos¬ 
session of which was necessary to enable the troops 
to draw their supplies from the fleet. Some of 
the batteries had already yielded to our seamen ; 







the remainder were evacnated as the troops ap¬ 
proached. At 6ve o'clock, the main body of t!ie 
troops was put in motion. It shortly afterwards 
encountered a corps of the enemy, who, with 
semal fteld-pieces, had taken up a strong posi¬ 
tion, very favourable for making an attack on the 
head of tiie column. The march of the British 
troops lay along a narrow road, with a thick wood 
on each flank. On meeting the enemy, the Euro¬ 
pean flank battalion, which composed the advanced 
guard, formed with, as much regularity as the bad 
and broken ground would admit, and charged the 
enemy with such spirit, as compelled them to 
retire with the loss of their guns, and many killed 
and wounded ; but this advantage was obtained 
by the fail of Colonel Campbell and Major O’Keefe, 
r.wo officers of distinguished ability. There was a 
signal-post on a hill, called the Vivebot, from 
w hence every moment of the enemy could be dis¬ 
cerned. The French being driven from their posi¬ 
tion, a corps ascended this eminence, removed the 
enemy’s flag, and hoisted the British ensign in its 
place; which was then, for the first time, planted 
in the Mauritius. 

The weather still continued oppressive, and the 
troops were greatly exhausted. These circum¬ 
stances, combined with the lateness: of the day, 
rendered desirable a saspension of active operations 
until the morning, when a general attack was 
determined upon. During the night, a mistake 
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uccur'ed, which was productive of unfortunate 
results. A party of ruariues arrived to join the 
British force ; they were dressed, as customary in 
India, in white and blue, andin the darkness were 
unhappily mistaken for French soldiers. An alarm 
was given, several corps stood to their anus, some 
gave fire, and the consequence was that many were 
wounded,and s lew killed. But misapprehension 
was not confined to the Britisli: the enemy were 
likfewise disturi)ed by a talae alarm, during wliich, 
it has been said, the National Guards betrayed 
such a degree of irresolution, as had. considerable 
effect in determining the events of the following day. 

On tile approach of tnorning, preparations were 
made for the intended attack j but they were inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of a flag of truce from Gene¬ 
ral de Caen, offering to capikilate upon conditions. 
Three of the conditions were, that the troops and 
seamen should be sent to France; that the four 
frigates and two corvettes in the harbour shoiild be 
retained by the French; and that, inventories 
should be taken of all the articles belonging'to t^e 
French emperor, and such articles i-estored to hiK,i 
at the conclusion of peace. General de Caen did 
not then foresee that this last article, had it been 
complied with, would produce no benefit to the 
individual in whose favour it was framed ; it was 
not then anticipated tliat peace never would be 
made with the French emperor, nor that he was 
to end bis days on an island in the Sotithern Ocean 
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immeasurably inferior in every respect to that 
for the surrender of which, Oenerai de Caen was 
ne^Gciatiiig'j that even over that narrow and barren 
rock he should hold no sovereignty, but should 
sojourn tho e a prisoner to the po\vcr from whoso 
victorious forces such insolent terms were now 
demanded. 

The articles which stipulated for the, retention 
of the shipping, and the property of the French 
emperor, wore rejected; that which claimed for 
the enemy's troops and seamen immi,inity from 
the ordinary fate of the vanquished, was assented 
to ; a fact which could not tail to create surprise 
in all acquainted with the relative situations of 
the invading and defending forces; while it was 
equally calculated to excite regret, not immixed 
with indignation, in all who valued the honour 
of the British arms. That such a condition should 
have been demanded was nothing remarkable ; it 
was but a fresh instance of that insolent pride, 
which, in ipodern times, had invariably marked 
the conduct and demeanour of the ‘■'great nation,” 
and which, under Napoleon and- his captains, 
attained its climax; but that a .British officer 
should have been found to yield to the demand, 
is one of those rare instances in the military 
history of his country, which call up on the cheek 
ot an Englishman the hue of shaniei There was 
not the slightest pretext for the indulgence thus 
unreasonably asked, and thus unreasonably con- 
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ceded. AVe were in a condition to dictate our 
own terras. We had reduced the enemy to an 
offer of surrender, with only a part of the army 
destined to the tuidertaking-; and, during the 
progress of the negociation, the Cape squadron 
arrived with the remaining force, amounting to 
two thousand men, To the British army, without 
this addition, the French could have offered no 
effectual resistance ; thus re-in forced, all pretext 
for hesitation was removed; the duty of the 
British general was clear, and his compliance 
with a demand quite unusual, and almost unpre¬ 
cedented, cannot be regarded otherwise than, as 
a surrender of a portion of the national honour, 
and consequently of national interest—for the loss 
of the one involves that of the other. At this 
time, it was more important than at any previous 
period, that no portion of either should be sacri¬ 
ficed. The French were masters of the entire 
continent, and Lngland stood alone in arms against 
the people who had enslaved all Europe. The 
superiority of the French over other nations in tlie 
arts of war had been loudly proclaimed by them¬ 
selves, and implicitly admitted by almost all the 
world; and to this universal belief in the omnipo¬ 
tence of French tactics, and the immutability of 
French fortune, much of their success was to be 
attributed. It was, therefore, of immeasurable 
importance to break the charm which hung over 
these alleged invincibles, and to exhibit them as 
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ordinary men. To beat tliem, and then, as if 
alarmed at what we had done—as if glad to be 
rid of them at any terms—to gi'^'e them sale-con¬ 
duct to their own .shores, was to confirm the 


prejudices from which such fearful consequences 
had flowed—to .sign and seal a certificate of our 
own weakness and the enemy’s strength, and to 
send him forth, bearing, under the hand of the 
British commanders, a testimonial of the homage 
of England to the great idol before whom all 
Europe bowed. 

The pretence for such acts of discreditable 
submission is always that of humanity—a desire 
to curtail the horrors of v/ar ; but here the hope of 
offering successful resistance to the invaders was 
beyond the reach of even the sanguine mind of a 
Frenclt general j and there is no reason for believing 
that, had the British commanders been stedfast in 
rejectiog the obnoxious article, the negociation 
would have come to an end, or even that its pro- 
gre.ss would have been greatly impeded. But, if 
it had—if the insane confidence of the French 
commander in the good star of his country had led 
him to protract the surrender of the island, and 
if hostile operations had, in consequence, been 
renewed, on his head would have rested the guilt 
of tlte additional bloodshed. The British general 
would only have discharged his duty, in refusing 
to assent to terms unsauctioned by the usage.s of 
war. 
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With the enemy prostrate anrl powerless at his 
feet, there was but one safe and honourable course, 
and, in departing from it, he committed an error, 
which judged upon military and national pnnci- 
ples, must bo pronounced unpardonable. His 
own feelings doubtless prompted him to treat a 
vanquished enemy humanely and generously, and 
the honour of his country demanded this ; but 
those estimable feelings were indulged to an undue 
extent, when he forgot the distinction between a 
victorious and a beaten army, and suflered the one 
to usurp the privileges of the other. Conventions 
were in fashion about tlie time of the capture of 
the Mauritius, and this may, in some degree, 
account for the course taken there, though it can¬ 
not excuse it. Such temporizing expedients can¬ 
not be too severely reprobated; they are, in 
truth, no more beneficial to the general interests 
of humanity, than they are creditable to the nation 
which submits to them. War is a fertile source of 
evil and misery, but no rational man expects to 
see the necessity for it banished from the world. 
While the nature of man remains unchanged, war 
will occasionally be inevitable; and, if it must, 
arise, to pursue it with vigour and decision is the 
most effectual way to siiorten its duration, and 
thus to diminish the mischief of which it is the 
cause, lo cripple the resources of an enemy, is to 
lead him to desire peace--to restore to him the 
men we have vanquished, to be again employed in 
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active hostility against those whose weakness has 
released them, is but to feed the flames of war, 
and to assist in perpetuating their ravages. 

Tiie prize was gained at a comparatively small 
cost. Our loss amounted to only twenty-nine 
killed, ninety-nine wounded, and forty-five miss¬ 
ing. The conquest placed in our possession a large 
quantity of ordnance and shipping-—some of the 
latter of great value, the island having long been 
the dep6t for the prizes made by the French pri- 
.vateers in the Indian seas. At home, the island 
was justly regarded as a most valuable acquisi¬ 
tion, but the terms upon which it was obtained 
excited general disgust, and became the subject 
both of private and public reprobation, 

The Mauritius is still ours, but the Island of 
Bourbon was, at the peace of 1814, restored to the 
French, This has been the usual course of events 

_what we have gained by our arms, we have lost 

by our diplomacy; our soldiers and seamen hav¬ 
ing poured out their blood in the purchase of con¬ 
quests, to be calmly yielded up by the liberality 
or the incompetence of out state.sraen. The Island 
of Bourbon is, from its position, of less importance 
than the Mauritius, but the possession of both is 
necessary to the security of our Eastern posses¬ 
sions and commerce; and, by surrendering one, 
we have compromiised our power of retaining the 
other. In. the event of a war, it will be a question, 
whether the French shall recover the Mauritiu.s, 
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or the Eiigiisli the Isle of Bourbon. The dominion 
of the Indian seas we ought never to have surren¬ 
dered j it is an essential appendage to our commer¬ 
cial greatness, and to the safety of oar Asiatic em¬ 
pire. Never was a more mistaken policy, than 
to settle a probable enemy upon the road to our 
most valuable possessions, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the colony which is the key were 
to them. 






CHAPTER V. 


CONQUEST OF THE DUTCH SETTLEMENTS. 


While Lord Minto held the office of governor- 
genera!, his attention was directed, with laudable 
perseverance, to the reduction of tire power of the 
enemy in the East. He understood the value of 
our Indian possessions, and lie felt the necessity 
of securing them. The subjection of the Republic 
of the United Provinces to the dominion of France, 
had placed the colonial possessions of the Dutch 
in the hands of England's most inveterate foe. 
Among the most important of these were the Mo¬ 
lucca Islands and the settlements in Java. The 
British cabinet suggested the blockading of those 
islands; the more vigorous policy of Lord Minto 
planned and directed their conquest. They were, 
in succession, attacked with the same spirit that 
was displayed in the movements against the French 
Islands^ and the expedition was followed by tlie 
same results. 
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The first attack was on the Island of Amboyna, 
a place which has attained an infamous celebrity, 
from the atrocities of which it was once the scene. 
The island had been taken by the British during 
the first war with revolutionary France, but was 
restored at the peace of Amiens: since that period, 
it was understood that the means of defence had 
been greatly augmented, and that several addi¬ 
tional works had been raised at considerable labour 
and cost. The principal fortress had, however, the 
radical defect of being overlooked and commanded 
by eminences of superior height. The naval part 
of the expedition designed for the reduction of 
Amboyna, consisted of the Dover, Captain Tucker, 
1 the CornwaUis, Captain Montague, and a sloop 
commanded by Captain Spencer: the chief com¬ 
mand was entrusted to the first-named officer. The 
military force, composed of a part of the Com¬ 
pany’s Madras European Regiment, and a small 
body of artillery, was placed under the command 
of Captain Court. 

On the morning of the 16th February 1810, the 
plan of attack was arranged by the commanders, 
and on the afternoon of that day the expedition 
was in motion. By a series of very skilful and 
well-executed manoeuvres, the attack was kept 
concealed from the enemy till it was too late to 
offer any successful resistance to the landing of 
the British force. When the vessels got under 
weigh, they stood across the bay, as if intending 
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to work out to sea j but, by a dexterous manage-- 
ment of the sails, they were kept drifting towards 
the landing-place ; the boats in the meantime 
Were all out, with the men in them, but were kept 
on that side of the ships which was out of the 
enemy's sight. On approaching within a short 
distance of the shore, the ships, according to sig¬ 
nal, bore up together j and when within about a 
cable’s length of the landing-place, the boats were 
all slipped at the same moment: the ships imme¬ 
diately opened their fire upon the batteries, and 
the party in the boats proceeded to land without 
opposition. The entire force of the British did not 
much exceed four hundred men. It was imme¬ 
diately on its landing formed into two divisions ; 
the first, under Captain Phillips, proceeded to 
attack one' of the batteries, which though defended 
with obstinate bravery, was finally carried, and 
three of the guns brought to bear upon the enemy 
in his retreat. 

With the other division of the British force. 
Captain Court had advanced to dislodge the enemy 
from the principal fort. It being inexpedient to 
make the attack in front, it was necessary to take 
a circuitous and most fatiguing line of march. Vast 
steeps had to be ascended and descended succes¬ 
sively, for five hours, and it wa.s frequently neces¬ 
sary for the men to use their hands to assist their 
progress, and to trust for safety to the hold which 
they were able to gain upon the slight and thinly 






scattered slsrubs. These difficulties being sur¬ 
mounted, the British reached an eminence which 
commanded the enemy’s position. The pereeve- 
rance which had been displayed seems to have 
struck the garrison with parxic, for they immedi¬ 
ately spiked their guns and retreated. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the island was surrendered to the Bri¬ 
tish force, the number of which has already been 
mentioned. That of the enemy amounted to above 
thirteen hundred men, and was supported by tw'o 
hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance. The sur¬ 
render of Amboyna was followed by that of the 
suboi’dinate islands, five in number. 

Another brilliant exploit was the capture of 
Banda Neira, the principal of the spice islands : 
tliis took place in August of the same year. The 
service was performed by Captain Cole, who had 
been despatched from India with the Carotine, 
Piedtimitaise, and Baracoiita, to the relief of the 
division off Amboyna. Captain Cole had re¬ 
quested from Admiral Davy permission to attack 
some of the enemy’s settlements, which lay in his 
way, and it was granted; but not without a cau¬ 
tionary intimation of the disproportionate strength 
of Banda Neira to the means at his disposal. Not 
dismayed by this warning, Captain Gole departed 
on his course, and, having obtained from the 
government of Penang twenty artillery-men, two 
field-pieces, and some scaling-ladders, he pro¬ 
ceeded into the Java sea, against the south-east 






monsoon. During the passage, which occupied 
six weeks, the ship’s company were daily exer-, 
cised in the use of the pike, sword, and small arms, 
and iu mounting the scaling-ladders placed against 
the masts, as a preparatory exercise for any at¬ 
tempt at escalade. On the evening of the 8th of 
August, the Banda Islands became visible, and 
preparations were made for an attack. It was 
intended to run the ships into the harbour before 
daylight in the morning, but, about ten o’clock, 
they were suddenly fired upon from the Is» 
land of Rosigen; an occurrence perfectly un¬ 
expected, as the British commander was not 
aware that the island was fortified. The at¬ 
tempt to take Banda Neira by surprise was thus, 
for the time, frustrated; but, on the following 
night, it was renewed with signal courage and 
good fortune. 

The party destined for the service was about 
390 strong, but those actually engaged did not 
exceed 200. While the ships were standing 
towards the land, the men rested with their arms 
by their sides. At eleven o’clock they were 
ordered into their boats, and directed to rendezvous 
close under the lee of the point of Great Banda. 
The night, however, was dark and stormy, and, 
at three o’clock, only a few boats had reached 
the place appointed, the rest having been driven 
to leeward. As the success of the attack depended 
upon its taking place under cover of darkness, 





CaptaiQ Coie determined not to wait for the arrival 
of the remainder of the boats, but to make the 
attempt without delay. They, accordingly, pulled 
for the shore, but, within a short distance of it, 
the boats grounded on a coral reef; and, after 
labouring through a boisterous night, the men 
had to wade up to their waists in water. The 
landing was effected close to a battery of ten 
guns. This was immediately attacked and carried 
by the pikemen, the officer and his guard being 
made prisoners without the firing of a single shot, 
although the enemy were at their guns, with, 
matches lighted. 

Though success had crowned their daring, the 
situation of the British force was now most critical. 
Daylight was approaching, and the bugles of the 
enemy were spreading alarm throughout the island. 
A rapid movement was made towards Fort Belgica, 
and in twenty minutes the scaling-ladders were 
placed against the walls. So silent was the march 
of the British, that the garrison were not aware of 
their approach, till they were within a hundred 
yards of them. The out-works were speedily 
carried, and the ladders hauled up, under a sharp 
fire from the garrison; but they were found too 
short for the escalade of the inner w'alla. A rush 
was then made for the gateway, which, at that 
instant, was opened to admit the colonel-comman¬ 
dant and three other officers, who lived in hoiise.s 
at the foot of the hill. The enemy fired a few guns 





and kept up a discharge of musketry for about ten 
or fifteen minutes ; they then fled in all directions. 
A few were killed, and among them the colonel- 
commandant, who refused to receive quarter, and 
fell in the gateway sword in hand: some threw 
themselves from the walls, but the greater part 
escaped. 

A flag of truce was forthwith despatched to 
Fort Nassa, demanding its surrender. It was 
answ'ered by the verbal submission of the governor; 
but the Dutch colours continuing hoisted. Captain 
Cole despatched a second flag, announcing his 
determination to lay the place in ashes if they 
were not immediately struck. This threat, aided 
by a well-placed shot from Fort Belgica, produced 
the desired effect, and the handful of Englishmen, 
who had been engaged in this gallant enterprise, 
were then undisputed masters of the island, with its 
two forts and various batteries, mounting nearly 
120 pieces of cannon, and which had been defended 
by 700 disciplined troops besides the militia. 

The only possessions now remaining to the 
enemy, in the East, were Batavia, in the Island 
of Java, and its dependencies. An extraordinary 
value had been placed upon these settlements by 
the Dutch, who used to call Java the most pre¬ 
cious jewel in the diadem of the Company, and 
Batavia the Queen of the East. Unfortunately, 
like most other Eastern potentates, Batavia was 
regardless of the lives of her people; for though 
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soon after its foundation, this settlement liad been 
pronounced as healthy as any part of the Indies, 
e.xperience hath shewn that it was, beyond all 
places in the world, destructive to the lives of 
Europeans. This circumstance was regarded by 
the Dutch as an advantage, the terror of the cli¬ 
mate affording as they supposed, a sufficient de¬ 
fence against any hostile attempt. But such a 
defence was no longer relied on when its sove¬ 
reignty was transferred from the Dutch to the 
French. The skill which the latter so eminently 
possessed in the art of war was called into opera¬ 
tion at Batavia, and a considerable body of French 
troops, officers, and engineers, were sent out for 
its defence. 

The reduction of the Dutch settlements was 
first suggested to Lord. Min to by Mr. Raffles, and 
his lordship was induced, by the information 
brought to his notice, to determine on the attempt 
upon his own responsibility. This was previous 
to the capture of tlie French islands. In the mean¬ 
time, the governor-general received from home a 
qualified approval of his meditated operations 
against Batavia. The views of the home autho¬ 
rities, however, extended no further than to the 
expulsion of the Dutch, the destruction of their 
fortifications, and the distribution ol their arms 
and stores; after which it was proposed that we 
should evacuate the island, resigning possession to 
the natives. Such a termination of the expctli- 
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tion would have been singularly ill-judged and 
mischievous. There is not, perhaps, a more dis¬ 
solute place in the world than Batavia, nor one 
which contains a larger proportion of the elements 
of crime and disorder. The Malays are suffi¬ 
ciently notorious for per6dy and cruelty. The 
Chinese, forming another large proportion of the 
population, less ferocious and blood-thirsty, are 
generally distinguished by dishonesty and want of 
principle, and could scarcely be expected to have 
forgotten the atrocious murder of .so many of their 
countrymen by the Dutch, in 1740. The number 
of slaves, too, was enormous; many of them 
having been reduced to captivity by violence and 
fraud, and almost all treated with great cruelty. 
Tiiese, maddened by their wrongs and sufferings, 
would eagerly have embraced any opportunity 
that might have offered for revenge . To withdraw 
from such a population the European control, by 
which they had been so long coerced, without 
substituting in its place any other, would have 
been to abandon the colony to all the horrors of 
insurrection and massacre; to invite in another 
quarter of the world, a repetition of the scenes 
which had been acted at St. Domingo, or, if pos¬ 
sible, something still more frightful and appalling. 
Lord Minto, therefore, declined acting upon these 
instructions, and determined, in the event of suc¬ 
cess, upon establishing such a government as 
should be sufficient for the preservation of public 
order. 
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The preparations for the reduction of this last 
relic of the colonial dominion of the Hollanders, 
■were upon a scale commensurate with the object 
to be attained. The armament sailed from Malacca, 
and the governor-general himself accompanied it. 
It had been objected, that so much time had been 
consumed in preparation, that the favourable 
season for its departure had been suffered to pass, 
and that it would have to contend against the 
adverse monsoon. This danger was obviated by 
the route chosen for the expedition. On leaving 
the straits of Singapore, it stood across to the 
western coast of Borneo; then, under the shelter 
of the land, and with the assistance of the land- 
wind, made good its course to Sambdar, and from 
thence striking across to Java, made the coast of 
Point Indremergan. The merit of ascertaining 
the practicability of this passage was attributable 
to Captain Greigh. On the 4th of August 1811, 
the expedition arrived in the Batavia roads. The 
army, whicli wms under the command of Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, was divided into four brigades, 
one forming the advance, two the line, and one 
the reserve. ISominally, the force employed on 
this expedition consisted of 5,344 Europeans and 
5,777 Native troops, making a total of 11,960 ; 
hut of these about 1,200 were left sick at Malacca, 
and about 1,500 more became so at Java. 

The place of landing was a spot similar, in 
some respects, to that selected for the purpose at 
Mauritius ; the natural obstacles which it pre- 
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sented having been considered sufficient to deter 
an invading' array. In consequence of this belief* 
it was left unguardedj and the debarkation of the 
troops took place without resistance. The dif¬ 
ferent corps had ground allotted to them, as they 
landed, on which to form, and as soon as the 
principal part of each battalion was on shore, it 
proceeded to the position which it was to occupy. 
The advanced posts were pushed on, and the 
troops were formed in two lines, one fronting 
Batavia, and the other Corsellis. In the course 
of the night, a patrol of the enemy’s cavalry, 
accompanied by an aid-de-camp of General Jans¬ 
sens, galloped into the advanced posts on the 
Batavia road, where tlsey received the fire of two 
six-pounders, and that of a picqiiet of infantry, 
and retired with the loss of an officer, and tvs’O 
or three men. 

On the following day, the horse-artillery and 
cavalry 'were landed, and the position of the army 
was advanced towards Batavia. On the 6th, the 
roads to the city, and the country all along the 
coast, were reconnoitered. From some symptoms 
manifested in Batavia, the general judged it to be 
the intention of the enemy to evacuate the city. 
On the 7th, the infantry attached to the advance 
pushed forward, the only serious impediment to 
their progress arising from the destruction of the 
bridge oyer the river Aujol. A bridge of boats 
was constructed, by which a passage was effected 
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late at night; but, as the troops could only pass 
over in single file, considerable delay took place* 
On the following day, the burghers of Batavia sur¬ 
rendered the city without opposition, the garrison 
having retreated to Weelsbudin. Though the 
enemy had declined an engagement, he had made 
ample preparations for what maybe called passive 
resistance. The houses were deserted, the bridges 
broken down, and the conduits which supplied 
the city with water destroyed. The public store¬ 
houses had been burned, and considerable effoTts 
had been made to destroy every species of public 
property. Happily, some public granaries were 
preserved, and provisions were abimdant. 

Only a small part of the British force entered 
the town, in the first instance. Their arrival 
afforded a timely check to'the system of depre¬ 
dation and destruction which the Malays had 
commenced, and they succeeded in rescuing seve¬ 
ral large stores of colonial goods from plunder. 

Many circumstances combined to excite in the 
minds of the British authorities a suspicion that 
the enemy meditated an attack, and this was 
confirmed by the report of Captain Roberts, aid- 
de-camp to Lord Minto, who had been despatched 
with a summons to General Janssens to surren¬ 
der the island. He was conducted blindfolded 
through the lines, but, as he passed along, he 
heard a considerable movement of men, horses, 
and artillery-carriages. The answer which he 
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brought back was in the style of gasconade which 
characterized the military school of revolutionary 
France. It was to the effect, that the commander’^ 
iu-chief was a French general, and would defend 
liis charge to the last extremity. Soon after the 
receipt of the French commander’s answer, the 
troops were silently called out, and ordered to lie 
on their arms in the great square in front of the 
town-house. They had scarcely reached it, when 
the head of the enemy’s column appeared, and 
opened a fire of musketr}'. Colonel Gillespie 
sallied out, at the liead of a party, from a gate¬ 
way on the west side of the city, with the inten¬ 
tion of charging the assailants in flank. The 
firing immediately ceased, and no more was seen 
or heard of the enemy during the night. It appears 
tliat they had calculated upon the British force in 
the city being less numerous than it really was, 
and they had also relied on the expectation of 
disabling our men by means not recognized among 
the ordinary instruments of warfare. 

A large quantity of deleterious spirit was stored 
up in the town, and tliis the Chinese, in com¬ 
pliance, it was understood, with instructions from 
the enemy, pressed upon our soldiei'S instead of 
winter, which was extremely scarce—a proclama¬ 
tion having been issued by the French general, 
forbidding any family to possess more than one 
jar of water for their own use. By the judicious 
and decisive measures of Colonel Gillespie, their 
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designs were frustrated, and the British force was 
preserved from surprise and destruction. 

Early on the morning of the 10th, the troops, 
together with the inhabitants, had a narrow escape. 
A Malay was discovered, with a fireband in his 
hand, in the act of setting light to some wooden 
magazines, containing a considerable quantity of 
gunpowder. He was taken, and, on the following 
day, in a spirit of summary justice, hanged, 
These were not the only acts of similar character 
which occurred. The commanding officer's quar¬ 
ters were kept by a Frenchman, and, as an honour¬ 
able way of sewing his country, this man poisoned 
the coffee prepared for the breakfast- of Colonel 
Gillespie and his staff: the atrocious attempt was 
unsuccessful, the effects of the poison having 
manifested themselves before sufficient of the 
adulterated beverage had been taken to produce 
the intended effect. In the hurry of the moment, 
it is to be lamented, that the author of this abo¬ 
minable act escaped. 

On the 10th, Colonel Gillespie advanced with 
his corps towards the enemy’s cantonment at 
Weellerneeder, supported by two brigades of in- 
fautiy. They found the cantonment abandoned, 
but the enemy was in force at a short distance 
beyond. Their position was strongly defended by 
an occupied by three thousand of their best 

troops and four gunsy horse artillery. It was 
promptly attacked by Colonel Gillespie; and 
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after an obstinate resistance, carried at the point 
of the bayonet, the enemy’s force driven to the 
shelter of their batteries, and their guns taken. 


But, though vanquished, the enemy were not 
entirely subdued. They were greatly superior in 
numbers to the invading force, and they en¬ 
trenched themselves in a strong position, between 
a large river and an artificial watercourse, neither 
of which was fordable. Their position was further 
defended by a deep trench strongly palisadoed, 
seven redoubts, and many batteries. The fort of 
Corsellis was in the centre, and the whole of the 
works were defended by a numerous and well- 
organised artillery. The season was far advanced 
and the heat violent; and these reasons, combined 
with the insufficient number of the British troops, 
determined the general to decline attempting the 
reduction of the position by regular approaches, 
and to endeavour to carry the works by assault. 
Some batteries were erected with a view ot dis¬ 
abling the principal redoubts, and a heavy fire was 
kept up for two days with great effect; and, 
though answered bya far more numerous artillery, 
it succeeded in silencing the nearer batteries of 
the enemy,and considerably disturbing their entire 
position. 

At dawn of day, on the 26th, the assault was 
made. It was proposed to surprise one of the 
redoubts constructed by the enemy beyond the 
Salken, to endeavour to cross the bridge over that 
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stream with the fugitives, and then to assault the 
redoubts within the lines. The enemy was under 
arms and prepared for the combat, and General 
Janssens, the comraander-in-chief, was in the 
advanced redoubt when the attack, commenced* 
Colonel Gillespie, after a long detour through 
a close and intrieate country, came on their ad¬ 
vance, which lie routed almost instantly, and 
with extraordinary rapidity proceeded, under a 
heavy fire of grape and musketry, to the advanced 
redoubt, of which he was soon, in possession. He 
then, in accordance with the proposed plan, 
passed the bridge, and, after an obstinate resis¬ 
tance, carried with the bayonet a second redoubt. 
The operations of other columns were directed 
with equal success against different parts of the 
works; but the explosion, either by accident or 
design, of the magazine, of one of the redoubts, 
destroyed a number of brave officers and men, 
who were crowded on its ramparts, which the 
enemy had just abandoned. The park of artillery 
was , attacked and carried in a masterly manner, 
and a body of cavalry, which had formed to defend 
it, speedily put to flight. A strong body of the 
enemy, which had taken their position hi the lines 
in front of Fort Corsellis, were attacked and driven 
from them, and the fort taken. The enemy was 
now completely put to flight; a vigorous pursuit 
followed, and the whole of the army was either 
killed, taken, or dispersed. So close was the 
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combat, that in the course of the day almost 
every officer was engaged hand, to hand. Colonel 
Gillespie in person took prisoners two generals 
and a colonel, and another colonel fell by his 
hand. General Janssens, the commander*in-chief, 
succeeded with some difficulty in reaching Buit- 
a^enzorg, a distance of thirty miles, with a few 
cavalry, the sole remains of an army of ten thou¬ 
sand men. 

The loss on the part of the British was severe, 
that of the enemy still more so. About a thousand 
bodies were buried in the works, many perished 
in the river, and many in the flight. Nearly five 
thousand were made prisoners, among wliotn were 
three general officers, thirty-four held officers, 
seventy captains, and one hundred and fifty sub- 
alterjiSi In the British army, about one hundred 
and fifty men, European and Native, were killed 
or missing, and upwards of seven hundred wounded. 

The concpiest of the island might now be con¬ 
sidered as achieved; but as General Janssens 
shewed no intention of giving up the contest, Sir 
Samuel Achmuty prepared to push his success 
with vigour. Captain Bean was despatched with 
a detachment to Clieribon, and, on arriving there, 
proceeded in the exercise of his duty witJi great 
spirit, by ^iummoriing the French commander to 
surrender, allowing him five minutes for decision. 
The terms he proposed v;ere, that the garrison 
should be prisoners of war, all public property 
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Surrendered, but all private property respected. 
Immediately after the flag of truce had been de¬ 
spatched, Captain Bean stood in with the frigates 
towards the fort. The result Was,' that the terms 
were submitted to, the French colours hauled 
down, the marines landed, and placed in posses¬ 
sion of the fort. 

At this moinent, the French general, Jamelle, 
and two other ofRcers, one of them an aid-de-camp 
I of the commander-in-chief, arrived with tidings 
^ that detachments to succour Cheribon were on 
their way, and that three hundred infantry and 
two hundred and fifty cavaliy might be hourly 
expected. But it was too late—-the officers were 
made prisoners, and Captain Bean, who had not 
waited for the ship which had the troops on board, 

, landed one hundred and fifty seamen to garrison 
the fort, leaving the marines to act offensively in 
i the field if requisite, The prisoner.9, being ail 
natives, except one or two officers, were dismissed 
■' to their homes, with an intimation that if after- 

I Avards found acting against the British they would 
S be hanged. It was said, that this caution did not 

I appear at all to diminish their gratitude for their 

I deliverafitie. 

The marines were then marched to Cavang 
i Sambig, thirty-five miles inland, where nme 

I waggon-loads of silver and Copper money, with 

' stores to a great amount, were deposited. Seven 

; hundred prisoners, including a very large proportion 

I 
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of officers, were taken, without the loss of a single 
man, killed or wounded, during these operations. 

Sir S. Achmuty having proceeded to Samarang, 
and being Joined there by Admiral Stopford and 
a few of the troop ships, called upon General 
Janssens to surrender the island on terms of capi¬ 
tulation. This Was refused, and the French gene¬ 
ral succeeded in making such a show of strength, 
as led Sir Samuel Achmuty to conclude that it 
was not advisable to assault the fort until further 
reinforced. Some fishermen, however, having 
reported that Janssens was withdrawing his troops 
into the interior, and had fortified a position a few 
miles on the road towards Kirta Sterer, Sir 
Samuel Achmuty, on the 12tb, prepared to attack 
the town, when it was immediately surrendered. 

Janssens had retired to the position which he 
had chosen, where he was completing batteries 
and entrenchments, and where he had succeeded, 
with the assistance of the native princes, in 
drawing together a large force. The British 
commander, having waited in vain two days for 
reinforcements, determined upon hazarding an 
attack, which he entrusted to Colonel Gibbs, In 
the course of the nigiit, one ship arrived, which 
enabled the European garrison from the fort to join 
the field force, which was further strengthened 
by a company of sepoys. But with these additions 
it only amounted to about eleven hundred infantry. 
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was totally deficient in cavalry, and almost with¬ 
out artillery. 

At two iu the morning, on the 16 th, the troops 
marched from Samarang; and, after advancing 
about six miles, discovered the enemy’s force. 
They were attacked without delay, their flank 
soon turned, and they took to flight in the utmost 
disorder. But the British force was too much 
fatigued to pursue them, and in the night General 
Janssens made an offer of capitulation. The ne- 
gociations were conducted on the part of Sir 
Samuel Achmuty with much firmness, and ended 
in the surrender of the island, as well as that of 
the French general, with all that remained of his 
army, as prisoners of war. 

The naval operations were conducted with 
equal .success. Captain Harris and Captain Pel- 
lew succeeded in reducing the French fortress 
in the island of Madura, and detaching the sultan 
from the interests of the enemy. This ser^* ^ was 
performed with extraordinary brilliancy^ Leav¬ 
ing their ships at anchor under the isle of Pondrik, 
these officers landed about two miles from Fort 
Samarap, and forming their men into columns of 
sixty bayonets and thirty pikemen each, flanked 
by two or three pieces of artillery, and with a 
body of maxines for their reserve, they marched 
with such perfect silence towards the fort, that, 
though the boats had been seen standing in for 
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shore, the men were not discovered till they were 
through the outer gate. In ten minutes, the fort 
was carried by storm, and several hundred Madura 
pikemcn were made prisoners. At day-break, the 
natives began to assemble in great numbers, when 
Captain Harris called on the governor to surrender 
in ten minutea. In reply, he was required to 
evacuate the fort within three hours, on peril of 
having it stormed. 

The governor commanded three thousand mus¬ 
kets, sixty artillery-men, and about fifteen hun¬ 
dred armed with pike and pistol, and he had four 
field pieces planted on a bridge, commanding a 
straight road of a quarter of a mile in length, along 
which the British must pass before they could 
reach the bridge. Captain Harris, however, deter¬ 
mined to attack them. Leaving about fifty men 
in the fort, he led a body of ninety to turn tlie 
left flank of the enemy, and to make a diver¬ 
sion in favour of Captain Pellew’s 'party, which 
was to advance as soon as thi.s column should fire 
the first gun. This bold attempt was entirely 
successful. Some sharp firing took place while 
the British columns were advancing, but as soon 
as they were near enough to charge, the contest 
was at an end. The governor was madb prisoner, 
and the colours and guns taken. Friendship always 
follows success: the sultan* of Madura forthwitii 
joined the conquerors, and offered four thousand 
men to assist in attacking Sourabaya. But this 
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aid was not needed, in consequence of the sur¬ 
render of the whole island. The appointment of 
lieutenant governor was conferred by Lord Min to 
upon Mr. Raffles, who had preceded the expedi¬ 
tion for the purpose of collecting information, and 
to whose judicious advice its success may in a 
great degree be attributed. 

The fall of Batavia was followed by an event 
so remarkable as to deserve notice. 

Tire sultan of Palambang, a petty chief in the 
south-eastern part of Sumatra, no sooner received 
intelligence of the success of the British arms, 
than he formed the atrocious resolution of des¬ 
troying the Dutch resident, and every male person 
belonging to the factory at Palambang, not except¬ 
ing even children, and of razing the fort to the 
ground. This horrible scheme he executed, in 
spite of the remonstrances of some Malay agents 
of the British Government, who represented that 
the destruction of the fort would be an act of 
hostility against those to whom the Dutch esta- 
blieliinents had been transferred by right of con¬ 
quest. The number of persona thus wantonly 
massacred was nearly a hundred, thirty of whom 
were European born. 

The motives which led to this barbarous policy 
were probably twofold. The Dutch are regarded 
throughout theMalay states with inveterate hatred, 
and the feeling is not altogether witliout cause. 
The sultan perhaps rejoiced in an opportunity of 
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taking signal revenge upon a people, towards 
whom the feeling of hostility was universal and 
long cherished. He might further think that the 
circumstances which had occurred presented a 
favourable opportunity for dissolving all connec¬ 
tions with European powers. The entire pro¬ 
ceeding appears to have been marked by that 
sinister policy unfortunately so common among the 
chieftains of the East, The Malay agents alleged 
that, in the first instance, the sultan compelled 
them to sign a false report of the transactions, and 
afterwards, with a view of preventing a disclosure 
of the real facts, endeavoured to add them to the 
number of his victims. 

Previously to these facts becoming known to 
the government of Java, a mission had been des¬ 
patched for the purpose of taking charge of the 
factory at Palambang, and of making arrangements 
for the preservation to the British of a monopoly 
of tin, produced in the island of Baneim, but on 
terms far more advantageous to the sultan than 
those existing under the Dutch government. The 
mission was received in the most contemptuous 
manner; the claims of the English to succeed to 
the rights and privileges of the Dutch were denied, 
and the sultan even ventured to assert, that he had 
completed his hostile proceedings against the 
Dutch before the conquest of Java had been 
achieved. The real character of those proceed¬ 
ings he did not avow ; but represented them to 







be confined to the destniction of the fort and the 
expulsion of the garrison. This mission, there¬ 
fore, returned without accomplishing its object. 
Its arrival was soon followed by that of ambassa¬ 
dors from the sultan, who repeated the state¬ 
ments of tlieir master; but by this time the truth 
was known, and vigorous measures were deter¬ 
mined on, to assert the rights of the British Go¬ 
vernment, and punish the faithlessness and cruel¬ 
ties of the sultan. 

For this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly 
a thousand men, was put in motion, under the 
couimand of Colonel Gillespie t it sailed from 
Balasore on the 20th March 1812, but its progress 
was considerably retarded by contrary winds 
and currents. On the 3d of April the fleet reached 
Hawk’s Island, and continued a week at anchor. 
Tents were pitched on shore, and a nuinher of 
artificers emi>loyed in the completion of the boats 
intended for the passage of the Palambang river, 
in constructing platforms for the field-pieces, and 
in providing shelter for the troops from the op¬ 
pressive heat of the day, and the noxious air of 
the night. On the 10th, the fleet got under weigh, 
and came to anchor on the 15th, opposite the west 
channel of the Palambang river. On the arrival 
of the British force, the sultan attempted to nego¬ 
tiate, transmitting messages to the commander 
filled with expressions of the most profound res¬ 
pect, and the warmest attachment to the English 









oattion; but his treacherous character was too well 
known to allow of any one being deceived by such 
professiems. ■ Colonel Gillespie refused to treat 
except with the sultan in person at Palambang. 
The expedition accordingly advanced and took 
possession of the works at Bcrang; on learning 
which the sultan fled, leading the fort, palace, and 
city, in a state of inconceivable disorder. He had 
previously removed his treasures and his women 
into the interior. 

After the occupation of the works at Borang, 
the troops had been reembarked : hut, on learn¬ 
ing the state of the capital, Colonel Gillespie 
determined to push on with the light boats, and 
endeavour to stop the scenes of confusion and 
carnage which were taking place there. The 
city, which stretched along the bunks of the river 
for upwards of seven miles, presented to the view 
of the British an awful scene of murder and 
pillage. The most dreadful shrieks: and yells 
were heard in all directions, and conflagrations 
appeared in various, places. An eye-witnes de¬ 
clares, that romance never described any thing 
half so hidGous, nor has the invention of the 
imagination ever given representatioiLs, equally 
appalling*” Amid thetie horrors, Colonel Gilles¬ 
pie stepped on shore, accompanied by only seven 
grenadiers, and proceeded into the city, surroun¬ 
ded by the glittering weapons of ferocious Arabs 
and treacherous Malays. One of the latter nation 
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pressed through the crowd, approached the colo¬ 
nel, and was walking by his side, when a large 
double-edged knife was silently put into his hands 
by one of his countrymen. He received the 
instrument, and was in the act of concealing it in 
his long loose sleeve, when a sudden flash of 
lightning discovered it. The man was instantly 
disarmed, and his murderous design thus frus¬ 
trated ; but amid the confusion that prevailed at 
the moment, he found means to mix in tlie crowd 
and escape. 

On approaching the palace, the horrors of the 
spectacle were aggravated. The apartments had 
been ransacked; the pavements and floors were 
flowing with blood ; the flames were rapidly 
consuming all that plunder had spared, and while 
they wmre pursuing their devastating career, the 
crackling of the bamboos is said, to have resenir 
bled the dLscharge of musquetry. At intervals, 
the roofs of the various buildings fell with tre¬ 
mendous crash, and notwithstanding the torrents 
of rain, the fire continued to spread, and threaten¬ 
ed even that part of the palace where the Britiih 
forces were compelled to take up their temporary 
abode. This force consisted only of a few grena¬ 
diers and seamen, and they were surrounded on 
all sides by hordes of assassips. The best means 
of defence were adopted by the little band; at 
midnight, they were joined by a small reinforce¬ 
ment under Major French, and in the morning by 
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another under Colonel M’Leod. Resistance was 
now no longer thought of, and the resolution of 
Colonel Gillespie had thus, without the loss of a 
man, placed in the possession of the British the 
city, fort, and batteries, defended by two hundred 
and forty-two pieces of cannon. 

Notwithstanding the subjugation of the Dutch 
and French power, parts of Java remained in a 
disturbed state. The sultan of Djoejyocarta, one 
of the most turbulent and intriguing of the native 
princes, manifested a hostile disposition to the 
British Government; in consequence of which, 
Mr. Raffles, the lieut.-governor, proceeded in 
person to his court, in December 1811, with the 
hope of definitively fixing by treaty the relations 
between the two governments. His visit was 
attended with some danger, and it seems not easy 
to acquit the lieut.-governor of tlie charge of 
rashness in undertaking it. His escort consisted 
only of a small part of the 14th Regiment, a troop 
of the 22d Light Dragoons, and the ordinary 
garrison of Bengal .sepoys in the fort and at the 
Residency-house, The sultan received Mr. Raf¬ 
fles surrounded by several thousands of his armed 
followers, whose deportment was marked by 
extraordinary violence. Creesses were unsheathed, 
and it was plain that those who brandished them, 
only waited for the command to put all the Eng¬ 
lish to the sword. The command did not issue, 
and the Ucut,-governor and hi.s retinue retired 
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in safety ; but they certainly had as much reason 
to congratulate themselves on their good fortune 
as the stork when he withdrew his head in safety 
from the throat of the wolf. Jfeg’ociations with 
native princesj especially until they are consider¬ 
ably tamed, should be caiTied on at the head of 
a commanding military force. 

A treaty was concluded, by which the sove¬ 
reignty of the British over the island of Java was 
acknowledg'ed by the sultan, and the English 
East-India Company were confirmed in all the 
privileges, advantages, and prerogatives which 
had been possessed by the Dutch and French 
Governments. To the Company also were traiis- 
feried the sole regulation of the duties, and the 
collection of tribute within the dominions of the 
sultan, as well as the general administration of 
justice in ail cases where the British interests 
were concerned. 

This treaty was concluded before the expedi¬ 
tion against Palambang. The occupation of the 
troops, which had been despatched thither, 
seemed to afford the sultan of Djoejyocarta a 
favourable opportunity of breaking the treaty 
into which he had so recently entered, and this, 
in the true spirit of native policy, he eagerly 
embraced. By his agency, a confederacy was 
formed of all the native courts, the object of 
which was to expel all Europeati settlers of every 
country, and to sweep from foie island every 
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vestige of European power. As soon as the 
design became apparent, preparations were made 
for resisting it by such means as were at the 
disposal of government, and in the emergency 
Colonel Gillespie opportunely arrived from Palatn- 
baiig. The lieut.-governor and the commander 
of the forces immediately proceeded to Djoejyo- 
carta with such military force as could be collec¬ 
ted, and hostilities were precipitated by Colonel 
Gillespie, arriving with a reconnoitering party, 
unexpectedly falling in with a large body of the 
Sultan’s horse. 

As offensive measures had not been determined 
on, Colonel Gillespie refrained from attacking 
them, and endeavoured, through Mr. Crawford, 
the resident, to prevail upon them to return to the 
palace. They for a-while refused, and some stones 
were thrown at the English party. This outrage 
was not repelled, and at length the sultan’s troops 
consented to retire; but, taking advantage of the 
growing darkness, they again threw stones at 
our men, and a serjeant and four dragoons were 
wounded. This attack was followed by several 
others, and our dragoons were ultimately obliged 
to cut their way out sword in hand. i 

On the following day, an attempt was made to I 
negociate, but without success, and it was clear ' 
that nothing was left but an appeal to force. The i, 
residence of the sultan was about three miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a broad ditch with ; 








drawbridges, a strong high rampart with bftations, 
and defended by nearly one hundred pieces of 
oannon. In the interior were numerous squares 
and court-yards, enclosed with high walls, and all 
defensible. The principal entriince, or square, in 
i front, had a double row of cannon facing the gate, 
t and was flanked with newly-erected batteries, 
right and left. Seventeen thousand regular troops 
manned the works, and an armed population of 
more than a hundred thousand surrounded the 
palace for miles, and occupied the walls and fast¬ 
nesses along the sides of the various roads. The 
Dutch had erected a fort close to the palace, and 
this was now occupied by the British, Their force 
was small, not exceeding six hundred firelocks ; 
but what was wanting In number was made up by 
j intrepidity. They forthwith commenced can- 
■ nonading tlie palace; the Are was immediately 
returned, and in the evening the sultan sent a 
message demanding an unconditional surrender. 

In the course of the night. Major Dalton, who 
with a party of the Bengal light infantry, occupied 
part of the Dutch town, between the fort and the 
palace, was attacked four times in succession, but 
on every occasion repulsed the enemy with great 
steadiness. Various skirmishing took place between 
parties of the enemy and others of our dragoons, 

. in which the latter displayed remarkable gal¬ 
lantry. The day after, a detachment under Colo¬ 
nel McLeod, whose arrival had been anxiously 
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expected, reached head-quarters, but their long 
march avid exposure to a burning sun rendered 
some repose necessary. In. t!ie evening. Colonel 
( iillespie ordered all the troops, both cavalry and 
infantry, into the fort, and this measure fully per¬ 
suaded the sultan that he had struck the British 
commander with terror, 

fie was mistaken. No symptom of concession 
Imving been evinced by the,enemy. Colonel Gil¬ 
lespie had determined on an assault. Two hours 
before day, the leaders of columns received their 
orders, and instantly proceeded to execute them. 
The assault was made by escalade, and was com¬ 
pletely suocessfub The British force quickly 
occupied the ramparts, and turned the guns of 
the enemy upon themselves. Tlie word was 
“ Death or Victory,’* and no other thought seems 
to have occupied the minds of those engaged. The 
sultan was taken in his strong-hold. He was sub¬ 
sequently deposed, and the hereditary prince 
raised to the throne. The other confederated 
princes readily acceded to the terms proposed to 
them. The conquest of Java was thus complete, 
and the British power was paramount throughout 
the island. 

The general peace restored Java to its former 
possessors; and it may, therefore, be deemed a 
task of little utility to record the circumstances 
by which it became a temporary appendage of the 
British crown. Bntitisnotan unimportant matter 






thut .Englishmen should bear ia mind what theit' 
fellow-coiintrymen have achieved, although diplo¬ 
matists may compliment away the. possessions 
which have been so dearly earned. The magnani¬ 
mity of Great Britain in restoring Java lias been 
inueh praised; She has too frcriuently been mag¬ 
nanimous to her own cost, and her sacrifices have 
never been paid by any thing but praise. Java 
unquestionably ought to have been retained. One 
great power mast predominate in the East, and 
it is not for us to raise a question what power that 
should be. The acquisition of territory by any 
other European nation ought especially to be 
guarded against, as far as we possess the means. 
We ought not, indeed to wage a w^ar of ambition 
or aggression—-we ought not to draw the sword for 
the sake'of conquest; but when hostile operations 
become justifiable, as they undoubtedly were at 
the period of our conquests in the Indian seas. We 
ought not to throw away their results. We should 
have the firmness to insist upon retaining what 
We have had the courage to win. Java was im¬ 
portant, not only in itself, but also from its proxi¬ 
mity to other islands, over which the British 
autliority ought at fitting opportunities to have 
been extended ; but England has always been 
afraid of her own g(X)d fortune in the East. 

The transfer of Java was to be lamented, per¬ 
haps, even more on account of the inhabitants than 
on our own. The Dutch government had never 
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been strong, and it had on many occasions re¬ 
sorted to the nsual expedients of conscious weak¬ 
ness—oppression and cruelty. Under the domi¬ 
nion and influence of the English, various benefi¬ 
cial changes were introduced, and the country was 
in a progressive state of improvement. This was 
checked by its surrender to the Dutch, and since 
that event tiieve has been no lack of di.scoiatent 
and disturbance. 

The establishment of the British power in the 
East, without an European rival, was the crown¬ 
ing act of Lord Minto’s administration, and it was 
one of which he had reason to be proud. Having 
completed the usual period of residence, he re¬ 
signed his office and proceeded to England. But 
he was not destined to enjoy that period of repose 
to which men look as the termination and reward 
of public services, his deatli , having taken place 
within a few wrecks after liis arrival in this country. 

The administration of Lord Minto was distin¬ 
guished by great moderation, taut it was marked 
also by very considerable ability. The line of 
policy pressed upon him from home w'as that of 
peace, and he laboured assiduously to preserve 
it. But he was not insensible to the peculiarities 
of our situation in India, surrounded by those who 
regarded us as hostile intruders : he v/as conscious 
that a pacific policy might be carried too far for 
national interest no less than for national honour, 
and his views on subjects which, soon after his re- 






tircment, became of vital importance, were pro 


bably not very dissimilar to those of his successor. 
He was fully conscious of the inapplicability to 
our situation in India, of that timid and indecisive 
policy which was fashionable in England, and the 
expression of his opinions was not without effect 
in the most influential quarters. His mistakes 
and failures may fairly be attributed leas to him¬ 
self than to public opinion in England, which 
overawed and controlled him. The outrages of 
the Pindatries, the encroachments of the Ghoor- 
kaa, and the insolence of the Burmese, attracted 
his attention; but he waited for encouragement 
from home to determine him to grapple with 
them. This was the most exceptionable part of 
his policy, and it must be attributed to constitu¬ 
tional caution. The most brilliant, as well as 
valuable, acts of his government, were the well- 
planned and successful expeditions against the 
enemy’s possessions in the East. He here showed 
that he understood his country’s interests, and he 
acted upon his convictions with vigour and deci¬ 
sion. Upon the whole, though a few of those who 
have occupied the same high station with himself 
have left behind them a reputation more brilliant 
and dazzling, that of Lord Minto rests on a basis 
of substantial service, and he well deserves to be 
held in remembranee as one of the eminent states¬ 
men of India. 
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RENEWAL OF THE COMPANY’S GIIARTER, INT8J?. 


From a feeble and obscure association of traders, 
the East-India Company had, in the eighteenth 
century, become the lords of a large portion of 
Hiudostan, and the dominant power in the field of 
Indian politics. They had attained this high posi¬ 
tion under the license of the British Crown; but 
beyond this, their obligations to the government 
of their country were few. It was to the talents and 
intrepidity of their own servants, that they were 
indebted for the commanding situation which they 
held; and the extraordinary ability displayed by 
men educated upon ordinary principles, and taken 
from the ordinary walks of life, may be received 
as evidence, that the native vigour of the English 
character will manifest itself under any circum¬ 
stances which afford room for its display. 

The Company struggled long, but finally tri¬ 
umphed ; and the acquisitions of these Royal 






Merchants** became so extensive and important, 
as to render it necessary, in the opinion of Par¬ 
liament, to place them under the especial super¬ 
vision of the Crown. Thus shorn of some portion 
of its regal state,- the Company still retained its 
commercial privileges with little diminution j but 
these, together with the right to administer the 
government of India, were to terminate in the 
year 1814, and that period was, consequently, 
looked to witli no ordinary anxiety. 

The renewal of the bargain between the Crown 
and the Company, always a subject of great 
interest and keen contention, was now unusually 
so, from the progress which the principles of free 
trade had made, and the influence which they 
possexssed in the high quarters where the matter 
was ultimately to be decided. Those principles 
had made their way languidly and slowly; but 
still they had gained ground. The reputation of 
having first maintained them is usually bestowed 
on Adam Smith : they are, however, to be found 
in earlier writers; and whatever be the degree of 
estimation in which they are entitled to be held— 
whether they are to be received as fixed and per¬ 
fect rules, never to be departed from on any occa¬ 
sion—or whether they are to be admitted in a 
more guarded form—to be qualified by reference 
to what a modern political economist has notinfe- 
licitously called “disturbing forces,” and to the 
peculiar circumstances of the state to which it is 
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proposed to apply tliem—the honour of their dis¬ 
covery, be it what it may, does not belong to 
Adam Smith—they had been enunciated by wri¬ 
ters who long preceded him. Nor can this be 
allowed to detract very greatly from his fame; for 
the principles themselves lying at the very sur¬ 
face of inquiry, little honour can be gained by 
their discovery; and the merit of having given a 
clear and lucid exposition of such opinions, is 
almost equal to that of having been the first to 
propound them. 

Previously to the time when the Scottish pro¬ 
fessor converted a chair of moral philosophy into 
one of political economy, the advocates of free 
trade were few; and among practical men of busi¬ 
ness, tliey made scarcely any converts. States¬ 
men and legislators, even in despotic states, are, 
to a certain extent, guided by the popular will. 
In a free country, those who undertake to be the 
exponents of that will, if persevering and unre¬ 
sisted, must ultimately be victorious. In such a 
country, whatever men possess, they hold by the 
tentire of the public voice, and they grossly and 
foolishly betray their own interests, if they neglect 
the use of any of the means which they command 
for shewing to the public that their claims to 
retain what they have acquired are reasonable 
and right. They should be active and unremitting 
in rendering themselves this justice—they should 
also be early. When tlie flood of opinion has been 
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suffered to roll on and gather strength, it will re¬ 
quire increased efforts to turn it, if even any 
efforts should be availing. : The majority of men 
decline the trouble of judging for themselves. 
They follow with their neighbours the prevailing 
opinions of the day, and those who wish to keep 
possession of their influence over the public mind, 
must commence early, and proceed vigorously in 
their exertions, to give it the desired direction. 

On every occasion, when the East-India Com¬ 
pany had sought a renewal of their privileges, 
their claims had been resisted; but the grounds 
of resistance were different from those taken in 
later times. Men %vill always be anxious to parti¬ 
cipate in a trade which they believe to be profit¬ 
able, and they will never be unable to suggest 
plausible reasons for acceding to their wishes. But 
the principles of which Adam Smith, though not 
the author, was tlie great disseminator, furnished 
new weapons for combating all exclusive privi¬ 
leges of trade, and afforded the means of conceal¬ 
ing the interested motives of the opponents, imder 
the guise of science. 

This new sign of the times ought to have been 
carefully watched by all who were desirous of re¬ 
taining such privileges ; but such precaution was 
neglected, and the very slow progress of the free 
trade doctrines afforded a ready, though an insuf¬ 
ficient, excuse for the neglect. While the promul¬ 
gation of these doctrines was confined to the 











moral philosophy class at Glasgow, tliose who 
were hostile to them, might suppose that there 
was little cause for alarm. But they ought to 
have recollected that these opinions were pro¬ 
pounded in the heart of a great commercial city, 
by a man of acknowledged talent, and that no 
inconsiderable number of young men annually 
quitted the university imbued with the principles 
of their teacher. The last fact was especially im¬ 
portant. No error can be more fatal, than to dis¬ 
regard what are contemptuously called the opi¬ 
nions of boys. It is true that the real value of 
such opinions is small—they are the result of cir¬ 
cumstances—they are taken up on trust, without 
any exercise of the judgment, and at a time, 
indeed, when the judgment is altogether un¬ 
formed ; but they enable us to cast the horoscope 
of the coming age : from the minds of the youth 
of the present generation are to be traced the 
spirit and destiny of the next. In the disregard of 
this truth lay a great error, and it was not the 
only one. The appearance of the book, on which 
the great advocate of free trade expended his 
strength, ought to have called forth, from those 
who opposed him, either a manly defence of their 
opinions, or a candid renunciation of them. It 
produced neither. The advocates of regulated 
trade seemed to shrink from the discussion of 
their own principles; and though what is called 
the mercantile system, for a while, retained the 





influence which habit had given it, and was the 
creed alike of the counting-house and the cabinet, 
intelligent observers could not fail to see that it 
was undermined, and that the period was rapidly 
advartcing, when the infiitence of the school of 
Adam Smith would predominate, both in the com- 
merctal world and in the councils of the nation* 
One party slept while the other was at work, and 
the result was, the slow, but gradual and steady, 
advance of opinions, which have now attained 
such an ascendancy, that few have the hardihood 
to impugn them. Every new battle, therefore, in 
behalf of regulated trade, was fought under 
increased disadvantages, and» ut lust, there was 
little left for its advocates but to yield to the 
'‘pressure from without,” and surrender a por¬ 
tion of what they possessed, as the price of a tem¬ 
porary retention of the remainder, Those interested 
in maintaining it, had despised public opinion, 
and they paid the penalty. They preferred rely¬ 
ing on the ministers of the day, and those minis¬ 
ters invariably deserted tliem whenever it suited 
their purposes. 

The terms upon which the government and 
trade of India were to be continued in the Com¬ 
pany, gave rise to inquiry and discussion for 
several y'Cats before the expiration of the old Act. 
In 1808 some correspondence took place on the 
subject, between the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors; and very early in the following 
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year, it was intimated that his Majesty’s ministers 
■were not prepared to concur in an* application 
to Parliament for a renewal of those restrictions 
by which the trade with India had been hitherto 
limited. This intimation was, of course, little 
agreeable to th e Company. A variety of arguments 
were adduced in opposition to the proposed inno¬ 
vation ; and it was alleged, not wdthout an ap¬ 
pearance of probability, that “ the loss of the 
Indian monopoly, such as it was left by the 
Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow process, to 
the entire subversion of the Company both in their 
commercial and political capacity; and of that 
system which the Legislature had appointed for 
the government of British India : of which system 
the Company formed an integral and essential 
part.” 

During these discussions a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee was engaged in an elaborate investigation 
of all the great branches of the Company’s affairs; 
and upon the ground tiiat it was desirable that 
the reports of the committee should be sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, before the question of re¬ 
newal was brought forward, the correspondence 
on the subject was suspended for a considerable 
period. At the close of the year 1811, it was 
resumed. The opening of the trade with India, 
generally, to British merchants and .British ships, 
wa.s again laid down by ministers, as the only 
ground upon which the negociation for continuing 



to the Company any portion of its powers could 
be conducted. The clamour from without seemed 
to excuse the pertinacy of ministers ; a large pro¬ 
portion of the mercantile and manufacturing world 
appeared to look upon the East in the light in 
w’hich it bad been represented by the writers of 
fable, and to regard an introduction to it as a 
passport to the possession of unmeasured wealth. 
Tliough the sober habits of men of business would 
lead us to a different belief, experience shews 
,that no class of men are more open to the influence 
of such delusions.* 

* A petition presented from Sheffield ivas so remaraWy elo- 
cjiient, that it is impossible to resist the temptation to transcribe 
part of it. Among other things, the petitioners declarerl them, 
selves to be "fully persuaded," that " if the trade to tire East- 
Indies werethroivn open to all his Majesty’s subjects, such new 
and abundant markets vrould be discovered and* established, as 
ivould enable them to set at defiance every effort to injm-ethem 
by that sworn enemy to their prosperity and the peace of 
Europe, the present unprincipled ruler France; and that the 
petitioners doubt not, if the trade of this United Kingdom 
were permitted to flow, uniropeded, over those extensive, luxu- 
riant, and opulent regions, though it might, in the outset, Hke 
a torrent repressed and swoln by obstructions when its slucies 
were first ojjenet), break forth with uncontrollable impetuosity, 
deluging, instead of supplying, the district before it; yet that 
very violence which, at the beginning, might be partially in¬ 
jurious, would, in the issue, prdve tiighly and pemunently 
beneficial; no part bring unvisited, the waters of commerce 
that spread over tlie face of the land, as they subsided, would 
wear themselves channels, through which they might continue 
to flow ever afterwards, in regular and iertiUring streams; and 

tliat 
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The denunciation of monopoly formed the prin¬ 
cipal ground of attack upon the commercial privi¬ 
leges of'the Company; and on this point no 

that, to the wealthy, enterptking, honourable, and indefatigable 
British merchant, conducting in person his own coneema, no 
obstacle would prove inaiirmountable^ no prejudice invincible, 
no difficulty disheartening; wants, where lie found thenii he 
would supply; where they did not exist, he would create them, 
by affording the means of gratihcation.'' 

Such was the glowing picture presented to parliament by the 
active imagiiMitioiis of the good people of Sheffiekh At a later 
period, we might have supposed it to be drawn by a gentlemari 
who for some time represented that borough in parliament, and 
who, on his first appearance aa a candidate there, announced to 
his supporters, the approach of a universal cry for cutlery/ 
extending from Jaffa to Japan. It is unfortunate for both pro¬ 
phecies, that, like those of Johanna Southcote, they have not 
been fulfilled^ There is, as yet, no large export of raxors to 
Tibet; and though the trade with India lias been open for twenty- 
five years, and the unprincipled ruler of France " occupies a 
few feet of earth on the road thither, England has, during that 
time, passed through a period of commercial distress altogether 
without parallel, while to India the waters of commerce'^ 
Imvc certainly not operated as feiTilizIng streams''—to that 
country they hnye been the waters of Mar ah'--Tier luanufac- 
tures have perished—her agriculture has declined, and her 
people been subjected to intense suffering, The wealthy, 
enterpriziug, honourable, and indefatigable British merchant ** 
may have found wants, and where he did not find, he may 
have created them, by affording,” or rather by offering, 
means of gratificationbut something ia yet deficient 
All men desire to possess the means of gratificationbut to 
this imd, it is necessary tliat they iihould have the means" of 
purchasing aiul paying ibr them. What has India had to 
export ? Her cotton and silk goods have been driven out of 

almost 
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defence was offered. Monopolies gfenerally were 
given up; but some attempts were made to shew 
that they might be tolerated under certain circum¬ 
stances, and for definite periods of time; and, 
further, that as the trade was then carried on, 
the monopoly of the Company was not a very 
close one. The principle that a!! monopolies are 
injurious, wa^s fortified by allegations of particular 
evils, supposed to result from that of the East.- 
India Company. Manufacturers of various articles 
declared themselves, as well as the country, 
wronged, by being restrained from pouring an 
unlimited supply of their various commodities into 
India; and such restraint being pronounced 
humiliating to individuals, and degrading to the 
national chai'acter,” there could be no difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion, that it was “a national 
grievance.”* 

almost every market in tlie world—to a great extent even out of 
lier own; her sugai", whidi when brought to tills Country, ia 
necessarily subjected to the clisadvaiitnges resulting from a long 
voyage, and consequent increase of freight, was until lately (lest 
the producers should grow rich too fast) saddled wdth a duty 
greatly exceeding that levied upon the sugar of other British 
liossessions. When this gross injustice could no longer he main¬ 
tained in its full extent tlie repeal was ungraciously confined to 
a part of British India—and tiiat the most fiouviahing part—to 
the exclusion of the loss prosperous districts, which more espe¬ 
cially call for encoiirageraein and support. Thus do our sUtes- 
nieii legislate for the good of the peoijle of Indio, 

Papers respecting the Negociatiou for a Renewal of tlie 
East-1 ndia Company s Exclusive Pn\'’ilegea, 
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But one of the most remarkable^ not to say 
one of the most amusing, charges against the 
monopoly was, that "it cooled the ardour of 
generous and liberal competition.”* Self-interest 
has a wonderful effect upon the mental powers, 
and enables men to discern generosity and 
liberality, where those not enlightened by the same 
influence, can perceive nothing but selfishness 
and baseness, and reckless disregard of right. 
The generosity and liberality of commercial cotn- 
petion, gave rise to those sanguinary scene.? in the 
East, in which the Portuguese and Dutch were 
such distinguislied actors. The generosity and 
liberality of commercial competition, as mani¬ 
fested in the slave trade, deluged Africa with 
blood and covered Europe with guilt. And the 
generosity and liberality of commercial competition 
are now strikingly set forth in the factory system 
of England, under which the happiness of myriads 
of human beings, through time and eternity, is 
sacrificed to the Moloch of manufactures; the 
wages doled out to the wretched victims, during 
their brief career of life, being, in fact, not the 
reward of labour, but the price of blood. Such 
are a few of the triumphs of a generous and liberal 
commercial competition; and it must be admitted, 
til at they are fully sufficient to justify the call of 
the wollen manufacturers, in 1813, for an exten- 

* Papers respecting the Negociati^n Tor a Renewal of the 
liast-Iiulia CompanyExclusive Frivilegea, 




sion of its principles to the whole world. Yet it 
is only fair to add, that the generosity and libera¬ 
lity, which mark commercial competition, are 
generally so little observable, that the advocates 
of unlimited freedom of trade deserved great cre¬ 
dit for the discovery. 

The-Company replied by affirming, that the 
paramount object of any new arrangement for 
India ought not to be commercial, but political; 
and that the commercial monopoly was to be 
regarded as an instrument in the hands of the 
Company for the government of India; that the 
Company's temtorial rights could only be enjoyed 
- through the medium of commercial privileges; 
and that no provision made for securing them 
could be compatible with the entire opening of 
the hastern trade. These assertions were clearly 
erroneous; the territorial claims of the Company 
were rjuite distinct from their commercial privi- ■ 
leges ; and there could be nothing to prevent the 
retention of the one, after the other had been 
relinquished. Experience, too, has shewn, that 
the commercial privileges of the Company are not 
indispensable to the maintenance of its authority 
in India. 

They were more fortunate in referring to their 
own exertions to effect the introduction and con- 
j sumption of European commodities—exertions 
' made through a long series of years, with great 
perseverance, and at extraordinary cost; to their 
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labours in Upholding our interests in India, against 
European rivalship and native jealousy ;, to the 
magnificent empire which they had added to the 
British dominions ; and to the great wealth which 
flowed into this country, in consequence of their 
spirited and judicious policy. After enumerating 
some of these advantages, in one of their official 
papers, they emphatically and justly added, 
“ Such are the injuries, the grievances, the evils 
—such the degradation, which the EaSt-India 
Company have brought on the country.” 

The debts and embarrassments of the Company 
afforded a ground of accusation peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated to render them unpopular, and of course 
they were not forgotten. The answer of the Com¬ 
pany was to the effect, that they had never had 
occasion to apply to Parliament for aid to support 
their own establishments ; but that their applica¬ 
tions had been in consequence of levies made by 
Government, on the score of a right to participate 
in the territorial revenues ; or for the purpose of 
obtaining reimbursement of immense sums, dis¬ 
bursed for the state in military expeditions—sums 
very tardily acknowledged, and not then fully 
paid; or to enable the Company to meet the 
transfer to this country of Indian territorial debt, 
the increase of which was not to be attributed to 
the Company, but to his Majesty’s Government 
and to Parliament. There was much in these 
statements that deserved consideration ; but when 
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either individuals or societies expend their funds 
for the public benefit, they rarely meet with much 
gratitude in return. 

Political economy did not furnish the whole of 
the arguments by which the privileges of the 
Company were assailed ; the higher science of 
natural law was invoked to the same end. A full 
and free right to trade with all countries and 
people in amity with the British crown, was 
asserted to be "‘the natural birthright and inhe¬ 
ritance of the people of this empire, of every sub¬ 
ject of it, and of every port in it/’ What may be 
“ tlie natural birth-right and inheritance” of a 
“port,” it would not be very easy to determine^ 
and it the assertion be taken in the sense in which 
it was probably meant, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a position so wild, merited any 
answer at all. If it did, the Company gave it a 
very proper one by observing, that men living in 
society must submit to the laws of society, and to 
restraints upon what is called their natural liberty, 
w'hen, in the opinion of the Legislature, the pub 
lie interest demands it; that the Indian monopoly 
was established because it was thought beneficial; 
that it had been continued on the same principle, 
and that its abolition, or further retention, must 
be a question purely prudential. In urging their 
plea of natural right, some of the opponents of the 
Company endeavoured to make a special case, 

1 heir principle, it was alleged, became strength- 
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eiied by its application to countries acquired and 
maintained by the efforts and valour of the forces 
of his Majesty. The countries, however, with 
wliicli they wished to trade, had been, for the 
most part, acquired and maintained by tiie efforts 
of the Company and the valour of tlieir servants, 
and altogether under the exclusive powers and 
privileges which it was now desired to abrogate. 

A plausible, and not altogether an unreasonable 
objection to the continuance of the Company’s 
privileges, was founded on the fact, that the 
existing system gave advantages to foreigners, 
which were denied to British merchants, and that 
the Americans, especially, had availed theriiselves 
pf these advantages to secure the markets of 
Europe, South America, and the West-Indies. 
From this latter circumstance, also, an inference 
was drawn in favour of general fret'dom of trade. 

1 he Company answered^ that the connexion of 
the Americans with the Indian seas was formed 
under peculiar circumstances, and that their suc¬ 
cess in the market of Europe was to be ascribed 
to the political state of that part of the world. 

The necessity for the claimants finding new 
channeLs of enterprke; the misery of the manu¬ 
facturers, occasioned by tlveir exclusion from the 
continent of Europe; the certainty of finding a 
remedy in the unbounded field which the trade to 
the East would open to inanufaetunng and mer¬ 
cantile industry—these, and similar topics, fur- 






nished another class of arguments, which were 
],iressed with extraordinary pertinacity by those 
who conceived they had interests hostile to tliose 
of the Company. It was answered, with much 
calmness and morleration, that any great exten¬ 
sion of the trade with India must take place very 
gradually ; that consequently the benefits to be 
derived from it must be very distant, and that, 
though it might be very easy to send out to India 
large quantities of goods, it might not be equally 
easy to obtain returns. 

Experience has shewn that these opinions were 
correct. The trade which succeeded the Act ol 
1813 has been little beneficial to England, while 
to India it lias been positively injurious. The peti¬ 
tioners for an open trade had, however, made up 
their minds to its advantages, and, further, that 
they were destined to enjoy them—for it was 
urged, as a reason for extending the trade to the 
outports, that at Bristol and Liverpool the docks 
had been enlarged in anticipation of the conces¬ 
sion. This specimen of commercial confidence is, 
perhaps, without parallel: it calls up the recollec¬ 
tion of the raaj'ried lady named Simpkins, who 
bought a brass plate with the name of Jones upon 
it, because, if she should happen to become a 
widow, and marry a gentleman of the latter name, 
it would come into use. 

Such were the principal arguments, by which 
the advocates of free and of regulated trade res- 
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pectively supported tlieir opinions. But the ques¬ 
tion was virtually decided before the discussion 
commenced. The principles of free trade had 
made too great progress for ministers to venture 
to resist them without exercising a degree of mag¬ 
nanimity, seldom acquired or retained amid the 
haunts of office. The effovts of the Company to 
retain the Cliina trade were permitted to succeed, 
but that to India it was determined to throw open. 

On the 22d of March 1813, the House of Com¬ 
mons resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
house, to consider of the affairs of the East-India 
Company; and the various petitions which had 
been presented having been ordered to be referred 
to the committee, Lord Castlereagh proceeded to 
expound the plan which he had to propose on the 
part of the ministers of the crown. The term for 
which the Charter was to be renewed was twenty 
years. The Company were to retain for that term 
the exclusive trade to China, but the trade with 
India was to be thrown open on certain conditions. 

It was to be conBned to ships of a certain amount 
of tonnage; the trade outward was to be open to 
all the ports of the empire, but the homeward- 
botmd trade to be restricted to certain ports, to 
bo hereafter named. The Company were to be 
left in full possession of the power of deportation, 
to enable them to remove from India individuals 
whose conduct or intentions they might find or 
suspect to be dangerous : and this power his lord- 
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ship held to be sufficient to calm any apprehen¬ 
sion that might be excited by the facility of com¬ 
mercial intercourse about to be established. It 
was also proposed to continue to them the com¬ 
mand of the native army^ as, after mature consi¬ 
deration, ministers were of opinion that to separate 
the command of the army from the civil adminis¬ 
tration of India, would be to sap the foundations 
of the Government. Another revised arrangement 
related to the number of king’s troops in India. 
This had fluctuated with the necessities of the 
times; but it was proposed, that in future there 
should always be a stated number of troops, to 
form, as it were, the garrison of India; and when 
more became necessary, they should be paid by 
tliis country, as it was unjust that the Company 
should defray the whole expense of a system of 
defence which was called for by the general inte¬ 
rests of the empire, 

At every recent renewal of the Charter, the 
Company had been called upon to sacrifice some 
jMrtion of their authority to the ministers of the 
crown, and of course the present could not be suf¬ 
fered to form an exception. The crown previously 
possessed the power of recal; but under the pre¬ 
tence that this was an invidious exercise of prero¬ 
gative, it was proposed to render the sign-manual 
of the crown necessary to the validity of certain 
appointments. One of the most important and 
most beneficial of the contemplated changes 
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applied to the defects of the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment. The members of the Church of England in 
India had hitherto been deprived of those rites of 
the chxirch, the administration of which appertain 
exclusively to the episcopal function, including 
among them the rite of confirmation. To remedy 
this grievance, it was proposed to appoint a bishop 
for India, and three archdeacons were to superin¬ 
tend the chaplains of the different settlements. 
Lord Castlereagh embodied the principal points of 
his speech in a series of resolutions, and concluded 
by moving them. 

He was followed by Mr. Robert Thornton, the 
Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company; 
who, after reminding the committee that tfie 
Company had the sanction of sixteen Acts of Par¬ 
liament, passed under various sovereigns; that it 
had existed for 213 years; and that eminent 
statesmen, of different and adverse parties, had 
agreed in supporting the monopoly, proceeded to 
animadvert upon the speech of the minister. Many 
of the petitions lying on the table lie regarded as 
undeserving of attention, several of them being 
fi’om places which could derive no benefit from 
any possible change in the East-India trade—and 
he instanced one, from a district in Scotland, 
which had nothing to export but horned cattle. 
He expatiated upon the attempt made to mislead 
the public, and the credulity with which they suf¬ 
fered themselves to be misled. The alleged ad van- 
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tages of America arose, he said, out of a treaty, in 
which the iuterests of the East-Iiidia Company 
wore too little considered ; and surely the Com¬ 
pany ought not to be sacrificed on that account. 
He warned the House to pause before they surren¬ 
dered experience to theory, and claimed the fullest 
consideration of the subject before final decision. 

Mr. Whitahed Keene suggested that evidence 
should be lieard at the bar of the house ; a propo¬ 
sal to which Lord Castlereagh appeared inclined 
to demur. The proposal, however, found a sup¬ 
porter in Mr. Tierney. That gentleman expressed 
a wish to have the opinion of competent persons, 
ou the probable effects of an influx of ail descrip¬ 
tions of persons to India. He knew the ncble lord 
said he had checks ; but then he did not see how 
that could be called a free trade, in which an in¬ 
habitant of Liverpool might be allowed, indeed, 
to go to India, but when there, was to be subjected 
to the government of his competitors and rivals, 
who might send him home without assigning any 
reason for so doing. With regard to the advantages 
of an open trade, he had not as yet met with any 
thing beyond mere assertion; and after the blun¬ 
ders committed in South America, he was not 
disposed to place much reliance upon the opinions 
of manufacturers. The question, he said, was now 
narrowed to this point—having an empire well 
governed, are we to hazard this empire for an in¬ 
crease of trade ? AVas it too much to wish to know 
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where the trade was to come from ? If they insti¬ 
tuted such an inquiry, and it should turn oxit that 
tlie probable increase would he very small, it 
certainly would become a question, whether it 
would be worth while to risk what we possessed 
for the expectation of a trifling improvement. All 
he wanted was, for the House, before it argued the 
question, to have something to argue upon. He 
was, therefore, for hearing evidence, and the call¬ 
ing for it would involve no sacrifice of time ; for 
what was consumed in evidence would be saved 
in speeches. He wished to have the opinions of 
such men as I.ord Teignmouth, the Marquess 
Wellesley, and Mr. Hastiugs, 

Mr. Canning supported the resolutions gene¬ 
rally, but seemed disposed to go further, and throw 
open the China trade—if not immediately, at an 
earlier period than the expiration of the proposed 
Act. He deemed it unnecessary to call evidence 
to support the proposal of free trade. Mr. Can¬ 
ning at this time represented the great trading 
town of Liverpool, in which the stronge.st desire 
prevailed for the opening'- of the eastern trade. 

Mr. Grant was unfriendly to the contemplated 
change. He repeated what liad been said by Mr. 
Thornton, that the argument derived from the 
opening of the trade to the Americans was of no 
force, as it was the act of the British Government, 
and not of tiie Company. But he went beyond 
him, by suggesting that the remedy was easy 
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—it was only to shut out the Ameticans. He 
quoted the authority of Lord Cornwallis as hostile 
to colonization; avowed his dislike to the scheme 
of ministers, because it went to throw down the 
whole fabric of the East-India Company ; pro¬ 
tested against undue haste; and wished that evi¬ 
dence should be heard on certain points. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, finding the sense of the house strong on 
this point, ultimately consented to hear evidence. 

On the 30th, the committee was resumed, and 
evidence called. The first witness was a man 
rendered eminent by his career in India, and no 
less so by the long and harassing judicial proceed¬ 
ings which awaited him at horne> It was Warren 
Hastings, then in the eightieth year of his age. 
His examination was of some length, and related 
to various subjects—-the settlement of Europeans, 
the demand for British commodities, and the pro¬ 
pagation of the Christian religion. To the first he 
expressed himself strongly opposed: he appre¬ 
hended great injury and oppression to the natives, 
and regarded the indiscriminate admission of Eu¬ 
ropeans as fraught with danger to the peace of 
the country and the safety of the Company. This 
opinion, he averred, he had long maintained, and 
he:expressed himself anxious to vindicate him.self 
from the suspicion of being biassed by his obliga¬ 
tions to the Company. Witli this view, he stated 
that, twenty years before, when the privileges of 
the East-India Company were under discussion, 
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he spontaneously adtlressed a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, in whicli he strongly 
urged the necessity of providing against the irrup¬ 
tion of British adventurers into India. A clause 
having been inserted in the Act, permitting stran¬ 
gers to reside by license, he addressed a second 
letter to the Chairs, remonstrating against it, as 
likely to produce greater mischiefs than even the 
permission of indiscriminate residence; because 
the favoured parties would appear to have the 
sanction of the Company, and would thereby 
possess an influence which no man would dare to 
resist; while a body of adventurers without privi¬ 
lege, would be under the jealous eye of Govern¬ 
ment, and naturally excite its attention. In a still 
more recent letter, he had repeated these opinions. 

On the question as to the probable demand for 
British commodities, Mr. Hastings was less de¬ 
cided, but he thought it would be inconsiderable. 
It was his opinion, that the trade between India 
and England, as then regulated, was far more 
beneficial to both countries than- if perfectly free. 
Being reminded that, in a review of the state of 
Bengal, which he had written some years before, 
he had said, “ that although we bad been so long- 
in possession of the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we 
had not been able .so far to change our ideas wdth 
our situation as to quit the contracted view'.'? of 
monopolists,’’ and that in the same work he had 
insisted upon it, as a fixed and incontrovertible 



principle, tliat commerce could only flourish when 
free and equal, he professed not to recollect the 
words alluded to, but to have no doubt of their 
being correctly quoted; and added, that he did 
not come there to defend his own inconsistencies, 
—that if he had ever expressed such opinions, he 
then abjured them,—that his present sentiments 
were widely different,—and that he could not say 
when he changed them. 

On the subject of the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity in India, the opinions delivered by Mr. 
Hastings were singularly vague and undecided. 
On the proposed episcopal establishment, he ex¬ 
pressed himself with an equal degree of cracular 
darkness; and, for the son of a clergyman, he 
certainly evinced a most philosopliic indifference, 
both to the general interests of Christianity and 
the welfare of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
On the whole, he did little for the elncidation of 
the various questions before the house, and his 
answers were distinguished by nothing so much 
as the pompons and inflated language in which 
they were conveyed. Looking at the exhibition 
which he had made on this occasion, it is impos¬ 
sible to avoid concluding, either that age had 
materially impaired a once vigorous mind, or that 
Warren Hastings was a greatly overrated man. 

^Lord Teignmouth was the next witness exa¬ 
mined, His lordship appeared to apprehend that 
an unrestrained influx of Europeans into India 
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might 1)6 prejudicial; but thought, that though 
great numbers might be led by the first opening 
of the country to rush into commercial specula¬ 
tion, the disappointment which would follow 
would soon mitigate the evil. He conceived there 
vvould be little difficulty, in tite existing state of 
the police, in confining strangers within due limits. 
The consumption of any great quantity of Euro¬ 
pean goods, he regarded as improbable ; the na¬ 
tives, according to his experience, having neither 
the taste for'such articles, nor, for the most part, 
the means of purchasing them. He saw no danger 
in discreet and well-regulated efforts for the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity, and did not believe that 
the natives entertained any alarm on the subject. 

The examination of AvitJiesses was resumed on 
future days, and several distinguished servants of 
the Company were exjunined. Among them was 
Sir .Tohn Malcolm. It was his opinion that, of 
all the powers vested in the local government, 
none M'as more essential to its existence in full 
vigour and force, than that which enabled them 
to restrain the residence of Europeans. He ex¬ 
pected little increase, in the consumption of Euro¬ 
pean commodities among the natives.. Sir Thomas 
Munro, who was also examined, thought tiiat the 
habits of the Hindoos were too unchangeable to 
admit of the liope of a large demand for Englisli 
goods. .Me participated, also, in the apprehemsion 
felt by some witnesses, as to the probable conse- 
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qiierices of ati imrestrained access of Europeans ; 
but saw no evil in an open trade, if confined to 
the principal settlements. 

After being persevered in for some time, the 
mode of investigation originally adopted was sud¬ 
denly abandoned. Ministers eitlier found, as they 
alleged, that the time of the house was too much 
occupied, or the affair was taking a tendency 
opposed to that which they desired. On the 13th 
of April, Lord Castlereagh, after complaining of 
delay atid inconvenience, and referring to a prece¬ 
dent to authorize the course that he was about to 
recommend, moved for the appointment of a 
select committee, to examine witnesses, and re¬ 
port the minutes to the house. Mr. Robert Thorn¬ 
ton opposed the motion, on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany, as did also Mr. Grant and Mr. Astell, tlie 
last-named gentleman denouncing the proposal as 
an attempt to smother the remainder of the Com¬ 
pany’s case. Mr. Canning, tlie representative of 
one of the towns most interested in destroying the 
Company's privileges, supported the motion. It 
was resisted by Mr. Tierney and Mr. I’oiisonby, 
leading members of the opposition ; the former of 
whom insinuated a charge of unfairness against 
the ministry. On a division, the motion was car¬ 
ried, and the select committee met on the 15th, 
and continued to sit, notwithstanding the house 
adjourned for the Easter holidays. 

In the mean time, the question of the renewal 


of the Ciiarter had been introduced into the Upper 
House. On the 30th of March, the Earl of Buck- 
inghamslihe announced, that though a diflereiit 
course had formerly been adopted, it had been 
deemed advisable, in the present instance, that 
the resolutions, which had been laid .before the 
Commons, should also be presented to their lord- 
ships, and that a committee of the whole house 
should, with all the documents before it, proceed 
to the hearing of any evidence which might be 
offered. Lord Grenville having suggested a select 
committee, as more advisable, Lord Liverpool, 
the premier, immediately assented, and a motion 
for the appointment of such committee having 
been made, it was earned without a division. 
On the 5tb, the select committee of the Lords 
met, and proceeded to hear evidence. As in the 
Commons, the first witness called was Warren 
Hastings. His answers to the questions put to 
him were of extraordinary length, but added 
little or nothing in substance to the evidence 
which he had g^ven before the Lower House. 
Some further evidence was heard, and on the 9th, 
an animated debate took place, on a motion, made 
by the MarqueiSS Wellesley, for the production of 
certain papers connected with the inquiry in 
which the house \yas engaged. The noble mar¬ 
quess introduced the motion by a very long and 
elaborate speech, in which he lamented the delay 
which had taken place with regard to the question 
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a delay which he viewed as prejudicial, inas¬ 
much as it gave time for the propagation of notions 
respecting freedom of trade, which his lordship 
considered wild and even frantic, He equally con¬ 
demned the mode in which ministers had iilti- 
mately submitted the question to theUpper House, 
by throwing on the table a set of resolutions un¬ 
explained, unconsidered, undebated, and almost 
unread. He argued, that to apply abstract prin¬ 
ciples to the present case, without due regard to 
its peculiar circumstances, wasab,surd. The origin 
and progress of our empire in India was altogether 
singular. A portion of it had fallen into our hands 
through the medium of commercial enterprise; 
it had been completed by the combined operation 
of commerce and military skill; and his object was 
to shew the impolicy and danger of legislating 
upon principles which did not arise out of the 
nature of the case. This was a complex question, 
and was not to be determined upon the ordinary 
principles of political economy. He protested 
against any attempt to decide it upon the pretence 
that it was an anomalous state of things when the 
same person was merchant and sovereign. If it 
were an anomaly, still if it worked welkin prac¬ 
tice, he held that it ought not to be disturbed. 
The objection, that the Company lost by some 
branches of their trade, he considered no reason 
why they should be called upon to surrender it. 
It did not follow that they could be deprived of 
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this without sustamiiig even a greater loss. A 
met chant’s books might show that his trade in a 
particular article was attended with loss^ and yet 
it might be possible, that to discontinue this par¬ 
ticular branch of trade might disarrange his entire 
system of commerce, and bring the whole to ruin. 
There might be such intermixture and connexion 
ill various parts of a large estabii.shment, that to 
touch one was to expose every part to danger;— 
thus it was with the Company, The exclusive 
trade, under proper modifications, was an impor¬ 
tant higrecUent in their character; and he declared 
most solemnly, speaking, lie might venture to say, 
with some knowledge of the subject, that, in his 
opinion, to deprive the Company of the trade to 
India, would most materially and essentially affect 
their ability to carry on their political functions. 

If it were objected that they conducted their 
trade in a more expensive manner than private 
merchants, it behoved their lordships to recollect 
why they did so. It was their mixed political and 
commercial character which rendered this neces¬ 
sary and expedient. 

The testimony of the marquess, founded on 
personal experience, was obviously entitled to 
great respect, and it was given most unequivo¬ 
cally in favour of the East-India Company, as an 
instrument of government. He supported this 
testimony, by appealing to their banisliinent of 
foreign influence and intrigue,—to the consolida- 
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tion of institutions and authorities,—to the amelio¬ 
ration of the condition of the natives; and especially 
to the state of tranquillity in which those countries 
had been placed—the Deccan, for instance, and 
the provinces north of the Mysore—which, in all 
previous times, had been constantly exposed to 
war and devastation. These were the fruits of the 
government of the East-India Company, and he 
anticipated still further improvements. The nobie 
marquess denied that the customs, manners, feel¬ 
ings, and habits of the people of India were so 
immutable as they had been sometimes repre¬ 
sented. He asked what it was that made the 
difference between the native armies that we em¬ 
ployed in India, and those raised by the native 
powers? It was the fact, that our sepoys had 
departed from many of their original habits and 
prejudices, aud this was the whole substantial 
difference between our armies and those of native 
chieftaius. Could it be said, then, that such a 
people were incapable of improvement? They 
clearly were not; but, at the same time, change 
must be gradual and voluntary; not cnrde, preci¬ 
pitate, and forced. 

The restrictions upon the residence of Kiiro- 
peans, tlie marquess regarded as necessary for 
the benefit of the natives; but he did not see how 
those restrictions could be maintained after the 


establishment of a free trade, A free trade to 
India, and a virtual prohibition to the trader from 
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residing there, was a contradiction too glaring to 
be admitted for an instant. Some inferior points 
of the ministerial plan, sucli as the extension of 
the trade to the oiitports, also met his lordship’s 
disapprobation. He reiterated his prin ci pal obj ec- 
tion, that to divest the Company of its commercial 
character, would incapacitate it as an efficient 
organ of government, and concluded by moving 
for copies of various papers illustrative of the sub¬ 
jects to which his speech had been directed. 

After Lord Buckinghamshire had spoken in 
defence of the conduct of ministers, Lord Gren- 
ville delivered his opinions in a very long and 
elaborate speech. He considered all former ar¬ 
rangements relating to the government and com¬ 
merce of India only as experiments, and not al¬ 
ways successful ones ; at best only calculated for 
a limited duration, never permanent, nor even 
meant for permanence. He wished not to perpe- 

‘ tuate these anomalous and imperfect arrange¬ 
ments, but he believed the time had not arrived 
when any final regulation could be safely esta¬ 
blished. Whatever was now done, should be 
temporary, and he objected to the part of the 
ministerial plan which proposed that the arrange¬ 
ments now entered into should be for so long a 
period as twenty years. He regarded the claims 
of the East-India Company as nothing, and ar¬ 
gued that the first duty of the British Parliament 
was to consult tlie welfare of the country for 
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it was called upon to legislate. Next to 
this object ill importance, was the interest of our 
own country, which wa.s deeply implicated in the 
discussion- Taking hia stand upon these princi- 
pleSj he considered both the plan of the Marquess 
Wellesley, for re-investing the Company with ail 
their privileges, and that of ministers, for divest¬ 
ing them of a portion, as highly questionable. He 
was friendly to a free trade, but he could not hope 
that a competition, in which the whole influence 
of the government, territory, and revenue of India 
would be arrayed against the unprotected entei- 
prize of individual adventurers, could either de¬ 
serve the name of free trade, or en.sure its advan¬ 
tages. 

His lordship reprobated the union of the 
characters of merchant and sovereign, which he 
alleged to bo opposed to all authority, and con¬ 
demned by all experience. For nearly fifty years, 
the East-India Company had exercised dominion 
in India, and the results of their trade, in a 
country whose government they admini.stered, and 
whose commerce they monopolized, was a serious 
loss. If they derived a profit from any part of 
their trade, it was that with China, where they 
enjoyed no sovereignty, but, on the contrary, 
were banished, like outcasts, to a remote and 
narrow corner of the empire, there to reside 
under a perpetual quarantine. He would not 
admit that the improved condition of India was to 
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•"^be attributed to the Company, but claimed the 
praise for the wisdom and justice of the public 
councils of the state. For twenty years after the 
Company acquired the de wan nee, India was so 
constantly ill-governed, as to compel the forcible 
interposition of Parliament; and good government 
commenced only in the year 1784, when the 
power of controlling the Company was vested in 
commissioners appointed by the Crown. It is 
observable, that this was the precise period at 
which Lord Grenville, and the party with which 
he then acted, commenced a long official career 
His lordship proceeded to say, that he was for 
transferring tlie government to the Crown alto¬ 
gether. He thought that arrangements might 
easily be made with regard to the patronage, by 
whicii all danger of unduly increasing the intUi- 
ence of ministers might be avoided; but he did 
not state that he had not thought so in 1784, 
when he opposed, and succeeded in throwing 
out, the far-famed India Bill of the coalition 
ministry, because it deprived the Company of its 
patronage. The plan of which his lordship was 
the advocate, went to put up the civil appoint¬ 
ments for competition among certain public 
schools, and to appropriate the military appoint¬ 
ments to the sons of deceased officers. Lord Gren¬ 
ville, adverting to the ("hina trade, condemned 
the intention of ministers to continue the monopoly 
to the Company. He apprehended, that when 
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the India trade was thrown open, it would be, in 
fact, impracticable to preserve the Chinese mono¬ 
poly, as the productions of China would be 
brought down in country vessels to any of the 
ports of the'Eastern Archipelago that onr mer¬ 
chants might choose. 

Lord Grenville made some observations on 
minor topics connected with the renewal of the 
Charter, and the debate was closed by Lord 
Liverpool, who briefly defended the line taken 
by ministers. The motion for papers not being 
resisted, was, of course, carried without a divi¬ 
sion ; and it seems, indeed, only to have been 
made for the purpose of enabling the peers to de¬ 
liver their opinions on the principal question. 

The speech of Lord Grenville was, undoubtedly, 
the most remarkable that was made. The sweep¬ 
ing doctrines which he avowed were, perhaps, at 
that time, little to be expected from any member 
of the Mouse of Peers; but, of all men, they 
were least to be expected from the noble baron 
who gave them the weight of Ids authority. Lord 
Grenville had been long on the political stage, 
and Ins conduct on this occasion must alike have 
astonished his friends and Ids foes. His political 
course had hitlierto been guided by expediency, 
not by abstract principle. No one had ever sus' 
pec ted him of being a theorist, and the robe of 
the philosopher was assumed too late in life, to 


be worn with either ease or grace. It. 


was an 







mcongruous covering for a man who bad become 
grey in habits of official intrigue^, aud whose poli¬ 
tical life and liberal doctrines were bitter satires 
Oil each other. 

Independently of his general character, there 
were some particular incidents in Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s career, which certainly did not lend any 
weight to his advocacy of the destruction of the 
East-India Company. He had, as has already 
been mentioned, been one of the most active and 
zealous of that party which, with Mr* Pitt at their 
head, had succeeded, in 1784, in displacing the 
coalition ministry, solely on the ground of their 
contemplated violation of the chartered rights of 
the East-India Company. Some years afterwards, 
he had, as a cabinet minister, given his consent to 
an Act which continued to the Company tliat 
monopoly and that power which he now professed 
to regard as so dangerous. It was unfortunate that 
political philosophy should have deferred her visit 
to this statesman until a period when both his 
mind and body were enfeebled by age, aud his 
moral vision clouded by those feelings which 
must attend a man who, after passing a long life 
in office, finds himself doomed to linger out his 
declining years in the cold atmosphere of the 
opposition benches. 

It is possible, indeed, that there was another 
cause for Lord Grenville’s altered views. The 
East-India Company had strenuously and effec- 




tually resisted the appointment of a governor- 
general, recommended by the ministry of which 
Lord Grenville was the head. It is not easy to 
determine what influence this might have had 
in effecting his lordship’s convensioft into a philo¬ 
sopher ; but, iu endeavouring to account for so 
extraordinary an event, it is not unreasonable to 
.seek for an extraordinary cause. 

In the House of Commons, the select committee 
continued the examination of witnesses which had 
been commenced in the committee of the whole 
house. This labour lasted much longer than had 
been expected; but, having been at length con¬ 
cluded, the Commons, on the 31st May* once 
more resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole house, hr which Lord Castlereagh proceeded 
to submit an amended aeries of resolutions. The 
first, declaring that the privileges should continue 
for a limited period, with the exception of such 
as might be subsequently modified or repealed, 
having been moved, Mr. Brace entered into a 
long and laboured history of the Company, from 
its incorporation by JSlizabetb, and condemned 
any deviation from the existing system, as replete 
with danger. 

He was followed, on the same side, by a far 
move brilliant speaker—Mr. Charles Grant, junior, 
now Lord Glenelg. That gentleman glanced at 
the speech of Lord Grenville in the Upper House, 
and argued that the improvement, which was ad- 
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niitted on all hands to have taken place inlndia,was 
attributable to the Company. He denied that tlie 
year 1784 constituted the epoch of the commence¬ 
ment of a new order of things. The foundations of 
improvement were laid earlier; and it was not 
until much had been done, that the Legislature in¬ 
terfered. The King’s Government had, indeed, siifa- 
sequentiy co-operated with theCompany; but it did 
not follow that because certain results were pro¬ 
duced by the operation of a complex system, the 
same results would follow if one part of the system 
were removed. 

flfr. Grant’s opinion of Lord Grenville’s plan 
for the distribution of the patronage of India, was 
delivered with much freedom. He viewed it as 
altogether inefficient; and contended that, if 
adopted, it would ultimately be the means of ef¬ 
fecting that which It professed to guard against, 
by placing the patronage at the disposal of the 
minister of the Crov/n. He maintained, that the 
efficiency of the existing system for the govern¬ 
ment of India consisted, in a great degree, in its 
]jnbli city'—every man engaged in it acted on a 
conspicuous theatre. He could hardly hope that 
the rules of the service would survive the exi.stence 


of the Company ; and if they did, their vigour and 
efficiency might be entirely superseded. He ob¬ 
jected, further, to the suggested plan of patronage, 
on the ground of its exclusiveness; and thought 
it remarkable, that a plan, profe-ssing to proceed 
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Upon hostility to all exclusion, should in itseli 
involve a system of exclusion the most cruel and 
unjust. To confine the civil services of India to 
the highest classes of the public schools, and the 
military service to the sons of officers who had 
fallen in battle, was cutting off tiie larger portion 
of the British community from a wide and honour¬ 
able field of exertion. 

Proceeding to the question of the union of the 
political and commercial functions, the objection 
to it, Mr. Grant said, rested upon the authority 
of a great master of political economy. Dr. Smith. 
But it was curious to observe how the charge 
bad shifted its ground since it was first made. 
Dr. .Smith objected to the union, because he 
thought the interests of the Company, as mer¬ 
chants, would interfere with their duty as sove¬ 
reigns j his disciples take precisely the opposite 
ground. The merits of the Company, as rulers, are 
admitted ; but it is alleged tliat they sacrifice their 
interests, as merchants, to their duties as sove¬ 
reigns. But, after all, the charge re.sted upon 
assumptiou. It pronounced the junction of the 
sovereign and mercantile capacities to be ruinous; 
but the only instance upon record of such a junc¬ 
tion, is that ot the East-India Company, and it 
seemed like begging the question to begin with 
laying down a theory, and then to reason from 
this tlieory, and pronounce d priori upon the only 
fact in hi.story to which it can be applied. To 








argue that such a mixture of functions must upon 
theory be bad—that the system of the East-lndia 
Company is an exampJe of such a mixture, and 
therefore is a pernicious system—such a mode of 
arguing was assuming the very point to he ascer¬ 
tained. “ Political science,’' said Mr. Grant, “ de¬ 
pends upon an induction of facts. In no case, 
tiierefore, can it be allowed to close the series of 
experinients, and to declare definitively that for 
the future no practical results wliatever shall 
shake an established doctrine. Least ot all is this 
allowable, when the doctrine can by possibility 
refdr only to a single fact, and when that single - 
fact is at war with the doctrine.” 

The expectation of a great increase of com¬ 
merce, flowing from an unrestrained intercourse 
with India, Mr. Grant considered a, delusion—a 
delusion, however, w'hich the evidence which had 
been heard ought to be sufficient to dissipate. 
The manufacturers had been duped by misrepre¬ 
sentations which had been industriously circulated 
among them, in some degree, he believed, from 
ignorance, but in some degree also, he feared, 
from motives less excusable. 

To the happiness of the people of'India, Mr. 
Grant apprehended great danger from the influx 
of European.?. With the solitary exception of 
Asia, British adventure had not been favourable 
to the happiness of the countries visited. He 
appealed to our intercourse with the native tribes 







of North Araei'icn, and especially to the effects 
of free trade' in Africa.’ In speaking to this part 
of the subjectj Mr. Grant expressed himself with 
gicat severity respecting those who, having par¬ 
ticipated- largely in the slave-trade as long as it 
existed, were now the advocates of free trade in 
India. These remarks were ©specially directed 
against Liverpool. 

The peroration of Mr, Grant’s speech was 
icmarkably bold and striking. Having announced 
himself the advocate of the natives of India, 
he thus continued “ On their behalf, in their 
name, I venture to intrude myself upon the 
house. Through me they give utterance to their 
prayers. It is not my voice which you hear, 
It is the voice of sixty millions of your fellow- 
creatures, abandoned to yoiir disposal, and im¬ 
ploring your commiseration. , They conjure you 
by ^ every sacred consideration to corapasaionate - 
their condition ; to pay due regard to ikeir situa¬ 
tion and your own ; to remember what contingen¬ 
cies are suspended on the issue of your vote. 
They conjure you not to make them the objects 
of perilous speculation, nor to barter away their 
happiness for the sake of some insignificant local 
interests. It is a noble position in which this 
house is now placed. There is something irre- 
sistihiy imposing in the idea, that, at so vast a 
distance, and across a waste of ocean, we are a.s- 
aembled to decide upon the fate of so many 
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millions of human heings ; that we are to them as 
another Providence; that our sentence is to stamp 
the colour of their future years, and spread over 
the face of ages to come, either misery or happi¬ 
ness. Tins is, indeed, a glorious destiny for this 
country; butitisone of overwhelming responsi¬ 
bility. I trust that the question will be decided, 
not upon party principles, not upon trust, not 
upon vague theories, but upon sound practical 
policy, aiid with a view to the prosperity and pre¬ 
servation of our Indian empire.” After some re¬ 
marks on the danger of a system of speculation 
and experiment, and the impolicy of breaking 
down ramparts which could never be ic-con- 
stTucted, Mr. Grant concluded with the following 
sentence In maintaining the system which 
has been the parent of so many blessings to India,^ 
we shall find our recompense in tlie gratitude of 
the people, and if that recompense should be 
denied us, yet, when we look on the moral culti¬ 
vation and pTogTe.ssive felicity of those regions, 
and when we reflect that these are the fruits of 
our wise and disinterested policy, we shall enjoy a 
triumph still more glorious and elevated, a delight 
infinitely surpassing the golden dreams of com¬ 
mercial profit, or the wildest elysinm ever struck 
out by the ravings of distempered avarice. 

Such were the views of tree trade, of experi- 
mentai legislation, and of the interests of India, 
which were then avowed by Lord Glenelg- 
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tlic ‘2d June, the matter was ag‘aiu resumed 
iti committee. The third resolution was in favour 
I of free trade to India, subject to certain regula¬ 
tions. Mr. Rickards spolce at length, in support of it. 
{j: . Rlr. Charles Grant, senior, followed on the other 

.side. Mr. Tierney delivered a powerful speech in 
■ belialt ol the Company. He condemned altogether 
the plan of ministers, which he declared had 
neither the support of practice nor theory. He 
i denied that the system of 1793 could be regarded 
. a.s a inere experiment. Lord Grenville had not so 
regarded it, but had expressed his determination 
i to maintain a regulated monopoly. But if it were 
I ^an experiment, it was entitled to be examined as 
to its suecess. If the happiness of si.xty millions 
of people were the object, was not that obtained ? 
It the extension of dominion were the object, had 
not the British dominions been extended beyond 
! the expectation of the most sanguine? It had 
been said that the Company had not traded ad- 
vantageou.sly; but if that had been proved, which 
it had not, it mattered not if they beneficially 
carried on the government. There was no reason, 
therefore, for .saying tiiat the experiment had 
iailed, if experhnent it were, 
i Some of Mr. Tierney’s observations evinced a 
perfect acquaintance with the objects of those 
seeking the abolition of the Company’s privileges. 
He had not heard, he said, that the persons who 
talked so much of the happiness of India had ever 
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proposed to allow its manufactures to beireely im¬ 
ported into this country. The general principle was 
to be, that England was to force all her manufac¬ 
tures upon India, and not to take a single manufac¬ 
ture of India in return. It was true, they would 
allow cotton to be brought; but then, having found 
out that they could weave, by means of machinery, 
cheaper than the people of India, they would say, 
leave off weaving—supply us with the raw mate¬ 
rial, and we will weave for you. This, Mr. Tier¬ 
ney said, might be a very natural principle for 
merchants and manufacturers to go upon ; but it 
w^as rather too much to taUc of the philosophy of 
it, or to rank the supporters of it as in a peculiar 
degree the friends of India. If, instead of calling 
themselves the friends of India, they had professed 
themselves its enemies, what more could they do 
than advise the destruction of all Indian manu¬ 
factures? It appeared to him that these altera¬ 
tions had been proposed for no other purpose but 
to appease the clamour of the merchants ; and he 
would defy any man to point out any thing like 
the good of India as being the object of any of the 
resolutions. 

On the following day, the proceedings in 
committee Were continued, and the speakers were 
numerous; but the arguments were for the most 
part the same that had been previously urged. 
The House then resumed, and the chairman 
reportetl the resolutions. On the lith they were 
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■=^keQ into consideration. On this occasion. Sir 
John Newport recommended delay, for the pur¬ 
pose of framing a more comprehensive measure of 
freedom, and he therefore moved that the consi¬ 
deration of the report be postponed to that day 
three mouths. This was opposed by Lord Castle- 
reagli. Mr. Whitbread delivered a speech hostile 
to the Company and friendly to delay. Ultimately, 
the araendraent was lost by a majority of above 
eight to one, and the report was ordered to be 
again taken into consideration on the 14th, Gn 
that day, Mr. Howarth suggested the propriety of 
making the preamble of the bill declare in whom 
the sovereignty of India was vested, but declined 
making any motion. Sir John Newport coincided 
in the suggestion, and proposed a declaratory re¬ 
solution, asserting the sovereignty of the Crown, 
and affirming that the first duty of Parliament in 
legislating for India was to pr-oraote its happiness. 
The motion was resisted by ministers, and sup¬ 
ported by Mr. William Smith, Mr. Horner, and 
other members of the opposition; Mr. Tierney dif¬ 
fered frotn hi.s friends, with regard to the first part 
of the resolution, but expressed himself ready to 
vote for tlie other part, whicli laid down the moral 
duties of the Indian government. The amendment 
was negatived. 

The next point of discussion was raised with 
regard to the term for which the charter of tlie 
Company should be renewed, Lord Castlereagh 
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proposed twenty years ; Mr, Ponsonby moved as 
an amendment, that, the term should be only ten. 
Two divisions followed, one on the amendment, 
and a second on the original resohition, which 
gave a vast majority in favour of the longer term. 
Another amendment was proposed, limiting the 
China monopoly to ten years; on this also a divi¬ 
sion took place, when it was lost by a majority of 
seventy-five. On tlie 16th, the House having again 
resumed the committee, Mr. Baring moved an 
amendment, confining the return of vessels from 
India to the port of London for a limited period. 
This motion was warmly opposed by the members 
for the outports. It was supported by Mr, Grant 
and Sir William Curtis. Mr, Astell, in taking 
the same side, remarked with much acuteness, 
that however those who opposed the Company 
might exclaim against monopoly, the question 
was only as to the extent to which monopoly 
should be carried. The plan supported by minis¬ 
ters recognised the principle of monopoly, as the 
irade was to be thrown open only to a few favoured 
ports.* On a division the amendment shared the 
fate of previous ones, being lost by a large majd- 


* This remark deserves attention, a.s opening a view of the 
(listordancy betwef^n the tlieory atid practice of free trade 
advocates wdiicli la rarely adverted to. The principles of 
IVec trade arc not fully carried out in any covmtry in the world, 
and never will be. Where any custom-house regulations are 
cstatilished, free trade cannot in strictness be said to exist. 
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rity. Another amendment, moved by Sir John New¬ 
port, to the elTect that the ontports to be hereafter 
admitted to the privileges of the trade should be 
determined by Parliament, was negatived with¬ 
out a division. Lord Castlereagh then proposed, 
that, with respect to places not immediately 
within the Company’s charter, applications should 
be made for licenses only to the Board of Control, 
who might consult the Court of Directors if they 
thought proper. This motion, after some discus¬ 
sion and a division, was carried. An amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Baring, taking from tlie Board 
of Control the power of obliging the Cora-pany to 
grant licenses to persons going to India, was ne¬ 
gatived without a division; and, after a desultory 
conversation, the whole of the resolutions were ' 
agreed to, except one, asserting the duty of this 
country to extend to India useful knowledge, and 
moral and religious improvement, and recom¬ 
mending facilities to be given to persons desirous 
of going to or remaining in India, for the purpose 
of accomplishing such objects. This it was deter¬ 
mined to postpone, and transmit the other resolu¬ 
tions to the Lords. 

Oil the 18th of June, some conversation took 
place on the resolutions; and on the 2l8t, the 
House of Lords went into committee on them. 
They were agreed to almost unanimously; the 
Earl of Jjaiiderdale alone saying “not content'’ to 
the first, and stating generally that he objected to 




them all, but declined at that time discussing 
them. On the mofeioa that the report should be 
received on the loll owing day, the MarquesvS of 
Lansdowne moved that it be received that day 
three months. The amendment gave vise to some 
debate. Lord Melville supported the views of 
ministers. The Earl of Lauderdale made a violent 
speech on the oihei’ side. He condemned the con¬ 
duct of the Directors in the severest terms, and 
declared them unfit for the civil and military con¬ 
trol of India. He alleged, that to say that the 
Court of Directors afforded the best forui of go¬ 
vernment for India, was to give the lie to all ex¬ 
perience. If the position were just, the British 
constitution of King, Lords, and Commons, ought 
to give way to a body of twenty-four Directors^— 
for if twenty-four Directors residing ui England 
formed the best government for India, twenty-four 
Directors residing in India would be the best go¬ 
vernment for Great Britain. This position of the 
noble lord’s it is, perhaps, unnecessary to discuss ; 
but it is remarkable that Lord Lauderdale was, a 
few years earlier, very desirous of becoming the 
instrument through which the twenty-four Direc¬ 
tors, whom he now denounced, were to exercise 
the powers of government./’Lord Grenville re¬ 
peated some of his former arguments as reasons 
for delay; and two or three of the ministerial 
peers having spoken on the opposite side, the 
amendment was tost on a division, by a majority of 
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tlnrty.five. The bringing up the report, on the fol- 
owing day, gave rise to scarcely any observation* 
. On the 22cl, an important discussion took place 
in the Commons on the resolution which had been 
postponed. Lord Castlereagh delivered a guarded 
speech in favour of a regulated toleration of mis¬ 
sionary exertions. Sir Henry Montgomery opposfld 
It—declared the religion of the Hindoos pure aid 
miexceptionable-denied both the practicability 
and the necessity of converting the Hindoos to 
Christianity, and represnted their moral charac¬ 
ter as much superior to that of the people of tlii.s 
country. He treated the missionaries generally 
with httle respect, and threw out some insinua¬ 
tions against the character and labours of Swartz, 

who, he said, was a politician as well as a 
preacher. 

He was answered by Mr. Wilberforce in a 
.speech of great length and power. Mr. Wil- 
berforee argued from expeiience for the practica¬ 
bility of the conversion of the Hindoos. He refuted 
the a-spersions east upon the character of Swartz, 
aiid adverting to the charge that he was a politi¬ 
cian, he said ; I thank the honourable Baronet 
for reminding me of it. Swartz was a politician, 
but not a volunteer in that service. He became a 
politician at the earnest and importunate intreaty 
of the East-India Government; because, having 
to negociate with HyderAlIy, they could find no 
one on whose integrity and veracity that chieftain 
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would confide but Swartz the missionary, ITc 
therefore became a politician and an accredited 


envoy ; because, as a missionary, he had secured 
to himself the universal confidence both of the 
Mahometans and the Hindoos.” Mr, Wilberforce 
proceeded to show the degraded moral state of the 
people of India, and the necessity and duty of 
permitting the Christian religion to be freely im¬ 
parted to them. His speech was throughout able, 
eloquent, and convincing ; it must be hoped that 
a large portion of it would in the present day be 
unnecessary. The resolution was carried. 

On the 28th, the House resolved itself into a 
committee upon the bill. An extended discussion 
took place, but little additional light was thrown 
upon the various questions. The most remarkable 
speeches were those of Mr. Lushington and Mr. 
William Smith ; the former against tlie conversion 
of the Hindoos to Christianity; the latter m its 
favour, If,” said Mr, Smith, I did not be¬ 
lieve one iota of the divine origin of that religion, 
yet, as a philosopher, I should admire it for the 
pure principles of morality which it inesilcates ; 
and 1 should be anxious to introduce it among the 
Hindoos, for the purpose of driving from the sliores 
of India that cruel and bloody superstition which 
disgraces them.” Mr. Tierney repeated his for¬ 
mer arguments against the pi*opo.sed changes, lb- 
nally the report was received, and ordered to be 


taken into further consideration on the 1st of.Tuly. 
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On that day, vavions amendments were proposed 
and lost. Among them was one against the clause 
respecting the propagation of Christianity in India. 
Mr. Marsh made a violent speech against the mis¬ 
sionaries, and was answered by Mr. Wilberforce. 
On the following day the committee wa.s resumed, 
and some discussion took place, but it proceeded 
languidly, A motion for an establishment of the 
Scottish church in India, was lost. 

On the 12th, the report was brought up, v/hen 
Mr. HowartU opposed its reception, in a speech of 
much power, Tn the course of it he said : “ The 
monopoly of the Company was originally granted 
them for the public benefit, and it is but fair to ask 
wliether it has produced it. Through all the varied 
vicissitudes of two centuries, tliey were, undoubt¬ 
edly, monopolists; nobody was found to claim a 
participation with them in the drenchings at Am- 
boyna; they were left in undisturbed possession of 
the Black Hole in Calcutta ; they had the exclusive 
privilege of fighting, single-handed, against all the 
powers of Europe who had got a footing on the 
peninsula of India. But now that they have, 
with a valour almost unexampled, driven every 
hostile European from the continent of India ; 
now that they have acquired an extent of territory 
of nearly 4,d00 square miles ; brought under the 
government and control of this country a popula¬ 
tion ot sixty millions; realized a revenue of six¬ 
teen millions; raised an arnjy of 150,000 men; 
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erected fortresses; established foctories; swept 
the Indian seas of every hostile flag, and possessed 
themselves of a sea-coast of 3,000 miles in extent, 
with ail the facilities of commerce; mm it is that 
the liberalitif of the British merchant claims an 
unqualitied participation of a free trade to India; 
mm, the wisdom of the Legislature interferes to 
render inefficient that instrument by which tliese 
acquisitions have allowed;'and its equity is nmo 
about to refuse to secure even the dividends of 
that capital stock which has been sunk in the 
public service. N<m, it is discovered that twenty- 
four merchants are very unfit persons—not to 
manage tlie government—for that, they are ad¬ 
mitted to be eminently qualified—but to manage 
the commerce of their dominions,” 

There was certainly much truth in this; but it 
was of little avail to press the former services of 
the Company against the claims of numbers urged 
on by an avaricious desire to participate in the 
presumed advantages of Oriental commerce, and 
fortified, as they now were, by the iron doctrines 
of modern political ecoiromy. It could scarcely 
have been expected, indeed, that the exclusive 
right to the trade of so vast a territory as British 
India had become under the government of the 
Company should endure for ever; and it were 
idle now to discuss the means of reconciling the 
just expectations of those who had gained and 
secured this mighty empire, with the interests 
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ofother classes of their couu try men. The fashion 
of carrying great questions by clamour,—of over¬ 
awing the Legislature by violence—of getting up 
meetings of interested or ianatical pnrtizans, and 
calling their resolutions the expression of public 
opinion this system was just beginning to pre¬ 
vail. Ninety-nine hundredths of the people of 
Great Britain were perfectly indifferent to the 
questions connected with the trade and government 
of India, which were agitated so warmly in Par¬ 
liament. The Company required things to remain 
as they weie, A small but noisy knot of agitators 
yelled for unrestricted trade, and the ministiy had 
neither the information nor the moral courage to 
enable them to determine aright what should be 
conceded and what refused. 

On the 13th, the bill was read a third time and 
passed. ^ In the Hou.se of Lords it passed almost 
mb sikntio, the Earl of Lauderdale alone opposiijo- 
It, because it did not go far enough ; and his hos” 
tility evaporated in an angry protest. 

Thus was inserted the narrow end of the wedoe, 
wliich was to shatter the mercantile privileges of 
the East-India Company. It has since been driven 
iiome ; and the commercial grandeur of the Com¬ 
pany IS among the things that have passed away. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE NEPAUL WAH. 


In October 1S13, the Earl of Moira arrived in 
India, as the successor of Earl Minto. Lord Moira 
jiossessed considerable military reputation ; to this 
he had added tiic character of an accomplished 
statesman. He was a man of mature age and 
great experience ; he, nioveover, enjoyed the per¬ 
sonal friendship of the Sovereign of Great Britain, 
and was universally regarded as under the guidance 
of the highest and most honourable feelings. A wi.se 
and high-minded course of policy was, therefore, 
expected from him, and India was esteemed for¬ 
tunate in having received from Britain such a 
ruler. 

According to his own statement, the prospect 
of affairs, on Lord Moira’s arrival in Calcutta, 
was far from gratifying. He represented the 
finances as in a dilapidated condition, and the 
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military force inefficient and discontented, in con¬ 
sequence of the severe and unremitting duty, ren¬ 
dered necessary by the reductions which financial 
embarrassment had pressed upon the Government. 
He found also the external relations of the country 
in an unsettled and precarious condition. The new 
governor-general succeeded to not less than six 
hostile discussions with different native powers, 
and to the, necessity of devising measures for 
curbing the Pindarees, who had long committed 
the most horrible ravages with impunity. Among 
the more important and urgent of these dispiite.s, 
wa.s tiiat with tlie state of Nepanl, where the 
Goorkha tribe had, in a comparatively short 
period, established a very formidable power. 

The origin and early history of this tribe does 
not fall within the province of these chapters. It 
will be sufficient to say that, for a series of yeans, 
the Goorkhas had pursued an aggressive course of 
policy, and with no inconsiderable succes.s. The 
dissentions of the rajahs afforded ample opportu¬ 
nities for its prosecution, and there was no defi¬ 
ciency of promptitude in embracing them. In 
every quarrel, the Gnorkha prince appeared as 
umpire and mediator, and these functions he in¬ 
variably rendered subsidiary to the aggrandize¬ 
ment of the house of which he was chief. Tl,ie 
Goorkhas thus acquired an extent of dominion 
and a degree of power wdiich, combined with the 
disposition they had manifeated, rendered them 



danoferoue neighbours to the British, whose fron* 
, tier they bordered for about eight hundred miles. 
&■', Some attempts had been made to establish re- 

;g; ■:: lations of amity with Nepaiii; but the overtures 

for this purpose were not met, by the ruling party 
in that state, in the spirit which had led the 
British authorities to make them. A treaty was 
indeed concluded, but the conduct of the Nepaul- 
ese government, after a very short period, com¬ 
pelled tlie Governor-general in council to declare 
the treaty' dissolved. This occurred during the 
administration of the Marquess Wellesley; and, 
from that period, no intercourse took place be¬ 
tween the two governments, until the encroach¬ 
ments of the Nepal!Jese compelled the British to 
renew it. 

These encroachments were extended into almost 
every district of the Company’s domiriions which 
abutted on the frontier, ris well as into the territo¬ 
ries of native rulers, under the protection of the 
British Government. Among their victims was 
Per thee Saul Sing, the hereditary Kajah of Palpa, 
and the Zemindar of Bootwui. Driven from the 
hills, he retained possession of the vemiiidary, 
for which he engaged- to pay to tlie British the 
same annual assessment he had formerly paid to 
the Oude government, to wdiotn they had .succeed¬ 
ed. He tlius became entitled to the special pro¬ 
tection of the Company. This aiTangement, how¬ 
ever, conduced nothing to his safety; for the 
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i-'^^orkhafs, shortly afterwards, found means to en* 
tice liim to Katmandoo, where they first imprison¬ 
ed, and finally put him to death. The family of 
the murdered rajah, despairing of preserving their 
remaining possessions from the grasp of the enemy, 
suirendered the lands to the Company, and retired 
into Goruckpore, where they subsisted on provi¬ 
sion allowed them by the British Government. 
But this did not deter the Nepaulese sovereign 
from prosecuting his course of aggre.ssioa, He 
subsequently claimed the management of Boot- 
wiil, as the representative of the Rajah of Pal pa : 
the establishment of his authority was formally 
proclaimed, and his pretensions were supported 
by the assemblage of a considerable body of troops 
on the frontier. The proper mode of noticing 
tliese acts would have been, by the despatch of a 
British force sufficient to compel the retirement of 
the invaders; but Government preferred hegocia- 
tion to arms, and the result of the preference was, 
that the Goorkhas sueceeded in occupying two- 
thirds of the district of Bootwul, west of the Ter- 
raie, the revenues of which they collected and 
appropriated. 

On the accession of Sir George Barlow to the 
government, he deemed it necessary to rescue 
the question from the oblivion into which it had 
fallen; but the temporizing course which he 
adopted, was little calculated to sustain either the 
honour or interests of the British, in a dispute 
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vvitl] antiigoiusts bold, acute, and eiUorprizing as 
the Goorklias. He required them, indeed, to eva¬ 
cuate Bootwul; but the demand was coupled with 
an offer of relinquishing', on the part of the British 
authorities, all claim to the sovereignty of Sheoraj. 
Sheoraj was included in the territory ceded by 
Oude to the Company, but It had, previously to 
the cession, been subjugated by the Goorkhas. 
This was assumed as the justification of the con¬ 
cession, but very unreasonably so. The right set 
up, on the part of Nepaul, was founded in usur¬ 
pation, and, though exercised for a somewhat 
longer period of time, was in no respect better than 
that which they asserted to Bootwul. The pro¬ 
posed concession was, however, without effect. 
The Goorkha prince rejected the offer, and re¬ 
fused to depart from his own proposal of farming 
Bootwul as a zetnindary. Sir George Barlow 
shortly afterwards went to Madras, and after hi.s 
departure, the matter for a time Vested in such 
}>erfect tranquillity, as might almost warrant a 
suspicion that it was forgotten. 

At length, Lord Miiito directed the magistrate 
of Goruckpore to report on the Nepaulese en¬ 
croachments ; and, soon afterwards, be addres.ged 
a letter to the Rajah, requiring him to withdraw 
Irom Bootwul, and acquiesce in the re-establish¬ 
ment of the British authority. So far from com¬ 
plying, the Rajah asserted his right to a further 
exten.sion of territory, and alleged liis respect for 
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the British Government as the cause of liis for- 
bearing to take possession of it. He proposed^ 
however, an investigation by officers appointed by 
the two governments, with a view to the settle¬ 
ment of the difference.? between them. Here the 
neg'oeiation again rested for a considerable period, 
till the rajah’s respect for the British became so 
weakened, as to prove insufficient to restrain him 
any longer from the occupation of the districts, 
on which he had previously set his desire. The 
Nepaulesc crossed the Terraie, which had hither" 
to been their limit, into the district of Palee, and 
at the same time extended their inroads from She'o- 
raj into tJie adjoining tuppah of Debrooah, 

These new aggressions it was impossible to bear 
with the philosophical indifference which tiie Bri¬ 
tish authorities had hitherto displayed with regard 
to the eneroachments of the Kepaulese. They 
were roused, not indeed to action, but to threats, 
qualified, os usual, by the display of a spirit of 
concession. It was intimated that the rajah’s pro¬ 
posal of an inquiry by commissioners would be 
accepted; Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly 
appointed by the British Government, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Bootwul, where lie wa.s met by the 
Nepaulese commissioners. The appointment of a 
commissioner to inquire into lights which were 
perfectly dear, cannot be regarded as either a 
wise or a dignified proceeding. Lord Minto, in¬ 
deed, seems to have felt that to such a course of 
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policy it was necessary to fix d limit ;> and alLhoug'h 
he had previously been willing^ to adhere, to tlie 
proposal ot Sir George Baiibw,' and sacrifice She- 
oraj to gain possession of Bootwnl, he determined, 
on the appointment of the commissioner, to insist 
on the restitution of both, if the right to them 
should be established by the investigation. It 
was establi.shed—and then, as might have been 
anticipated, the Nepaulese coniraissioners turned 
their minds to the discovery of expMients for pro¬ 
crastination. An offer of compi*omise was made, 

• and referred by Major Bradshaw to the Governor- 
General, by whom it was very properly rejected, 
and the rajah of Nepaiil was called upon to sur¬ 
render that which he had clearly no right to retain. 
This was the state of things when Lord Minto re¬ 
signed the government to the Earl of Moira. 

'The encroachments already related, though they 
ihhy ho regarded as the more important, were by 
no means the only acts of aggression perpeti'ated 
by the Nepaulcse against the British, and the 
chiefs under their protcctioi). In Sarun, some 
serious disturbance.s bad taken place, froni the 
same cause. A Nepaulese soobah, having passed 
the frontier, seized, plundered, and burnt some 
villages. At the very time when an inquiry into 
the transaction was pending, under the sanction 
of both governments, the Nepaulese took posses¬ 
sion of the remaining villages of the tuppah ; tlie 
total number .seized Ireing twenty-two, These vil- 
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B a ia^^s had been in the possession of the British for 
§ thirty years, and the attack was made without any 
:^^^pievious demand or notice, When CoIoneJ Brad¬ 
shaw had conci tided the Boot will investigation, 
f e was instructed to proceed to tiie Sariui frontier, 
|or the purpose of adjusting the diifereiices exist- 
wg there, fiiis appears to liave been both unne- 
Naary and injudicious. The i\epaule,se had not 
|te s ladow of right; and there was consequentlv 
|itiung- to discuss. ^ 

|Tiie government aiipears to have subsequently 
^embarrassed by the character in which 
' P®™hted CoJonel Bradshaw to proceed to 
1'; baruu frontier. The villages had been re- 

aj-n'ccl subject to the result of the investigation: 
*Jth thns mvestigation the British Government 
aedmed to proceed. They would have been per- 
loctlyjustihed in this had they taken thedetemi- 

fiatton earlier ■ but, having permitted the Nepau- 

fcsf diplomatists to lead them thus far, ii: is not 
easy to defend their sudden departure from a course 
to which the other party must liave considered 
them pledged, ft is true that the proceedings 
u. ; ripotwul were not calculated to inspire the 
tsh with much couhdeiice in the good faith of 
^oir opponents : this, it may be presumed, was 
he unprcssion of the Government; and Colonel 
biadshawwas accordingly instructed to invite the 
i^opaulese commissioners to meet him, for the 
mrpose of reviewing the proceedings already 
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taken, unci, nothing appearing' to give a didecent 
complexion to the transactions, to demand a re¬ 
nunciation of all pretensions to the twenty-two 
villages, and a surrender of the lands on the Sarun 
frontier> which were still withheld. 

In pursuance of these instructions Colonel Brad¬ 
shaw addressed a note to the commissioners, pro¬ 
posing a meeting. To this the commissioners re¬ 
plied by a very long letter, declaring that they / 
would not meet Colonel Braclslmw, nor hold any / 
communication with iiim, revoking the conditional ^ 
transfer of the twenty-two villages, and requiringy^ 
the British commissioner instantly to quit tlic^ 
frontier. It is to be lamented that any prctex’'fc 
was afforded to the Nepaulese for thus abruptly 
terminating the ncgociations; but it is admittec 
that the commimications of Colonel Bradshaw 
with the commissioners had countenanced the be 
lief, that an investigation similar to that in Boot- 
wuJ, w'as to be instituted in Sarun. It has been 
alleged, that Colonel Bradshaw was not autho¬ 
rized to give any positive assurances to that effect. 

A faithless government may always avail itself of 
this excuse to disavow the acts of its agents : and 
it is unfortunate when an upright and honourabj. 
one is coinpeiled to have recourse to it. Bu. 
while the position in which the British Govern¬ 
ment was thus placed was somewhat embarrassing, 
and its decision, perhaps, rather hasty, two points 
are perfectly clear,—that its claims were found? 
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on substantial justice, and that the objects of the 
Nepauleae were only evasion and delay. Although, 
'therefore, we cannot but wish, either that no such 
/expectations had been held out, or that they had 
‘"been gratified, it is because the course taken seems 
to cast some slight shadow on the honour of the 
British nation, and not because the territorial 
•. rights of the Nepaulese were in any degree disrc’ 
gatded. Their claims they knew to be untenable, 
■and chichanery afforded the only means of defend- 
■ ing them ; but H would have been better to sub- 
t ,;to some further delay, than to place the eha- 
; of the British Government in a questionable 


'Iht^arl of Moira now addressed a letter to the 
raja|j!f^i’.NepauI, threatening immediate resort to 
hostife^ensures, unless the rights of the British 
wereicoheeded ; and, not resting on idle threats, 
Colonel Bradshaw was instructed, in the event of 
evasion on the part of the rajah, to re- 
surad.possession of the usurped lands. The answer 
of thi| ra|ah being unsatisfactory. Colonel Brad¬ 
shaw proceeded to execute the orders which-he 
had reepved, and the resumption of the disputed 
lands effected without opposition. 

A siJiiilar Course was adopted with regard to 
Bootwul and Sheoraj. Their restitution was de¬ 
manded within a given time, and on failure, the ma¬ 
gistrate of Goruckpore was ordered to take posses- 
sioiiofthem, Theperiodhavingexpired.witlmutany 
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ifttimation on the part of the Nepauleae, of a dis¬ 
position to comply with the dictates of justice, the 
magistrates directed his police officers to advance, 
and establish stations at certain fixed places, 
Being resisted by the Nepaulese officers, tiiey re- 
tired, wlien a body of troops marched in, and*^ 
occupied the disputed lands without impccliment. 

But the course of events was not to continuo 
thus .smooth. In consequence of the approach, of . 
tlie sickly season, it was deemed necessary to witl’i*’ 
draw the troops from the Terraie, and their dephr- 
ture was the signal for the revival of aggression OU' 
the part of the Nepaulese, attended, too, by'eii'*' 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. On the mOTnfhg 
of the 29fh of May, 1814, three of the' police sta¬ 
tions in Bootwul were attacked by a large force, the 
officers driven out, and eighteen of themfMJh'd. 
Among the slain was the tannahdar of 0113wah, 
who, after having surrendered himself jprisduer, 
was murdered, in cold blood, by the Kepaulese 
commander. The whole of the lands of 15(.io ;\Vul 
were forthwith re-occupied by theusnrpi wer; 
and Sheoraj, from the W'ant of regviar ti^a^ps to 
defend it, Was abandoned. The insalubrity^ of the 
season, which had dictated the withdrawal of the 
troops, precluded their return, except at great risk. 
The Government, therefore, confined its measures 
to the defence of the existing frontier, and the 
[trollibit’ion of all commercial intercourse between 
the Britisli provinces and Nepaul. 
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government might have been cxpcoted to put an 
end to negociatiou j but the Earl of Moira made 
one further attempt to efiect a settlement of the 
existing dideretices, svithout an appeal to the 
A letter addressed by him to the rajah of 
Nepaul, complaining especially of the treaclierpus 
attack,upon Bootwul, and the murder of the police 
officers, was answered by one in which no notice 
wlmfoiver was taken of those subjects,, bat which 
waS'.dlied with reiterations of refuted claim.s,. 
*frcMimlle§8 accusations of the agents of the British, 

: G^byei'iiinent, and menaces of hostility, if eyents 
■ should render it necessary. With the. receipt of 
thiw tetter,, system of,.fruitless communication 
cattie ta' ttb .clpd ; the .Governor-general, very pro- 
peti|i, suffef:a||' it to pass witlm.ut reply. 

War beipg'b^w inevitable, the Earl of Moira 
toblv immedffte .measures for .commeucing it with 
activi|-pfind A#|oi^-; and a plan was laid down for 
}nyadb|g the:Nepdlilese territory at four difereut 
.Eor, separate divisions 

of tro^^"|vvcb>; (assembledone to act directly 
again St ^s 'm:,mmy^.s capital, by tlie route ofMacr 
wanpore |a secopd intended to resume the usurped 
lands of B'QO|!;val %nd jheoraj, and afterwards me¬ 
nace the provmoebf'Palpa; a third with the design 
of penetrating the passes of the .Beyra Di.ioon, 
occupying that valley and other positions in Gurh- 
wal, and seizing the passes of the JunUia and 
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Ganges ; anti a fourth to act against the western 
pi'ovinces and the western army of the Goorktras, 
which was imderatood to be conaposed of the flower 
of their troops, The last division, which was placed 
Under the command of Colonel Ochterlony, con¬ 
sisted originally of about 6,000 men, with sixteen 
pieces of ordnance. Its strength was subsequently 
increased to 7,000 men, and the number of pieces of 
ordnance to twenty-two. Attached to this division /' 
was a body of irregular troops, which, in the course 
of the campaign, amounted to about 4,500 men.- 
Part of these were auxiliaries furnished by the; 
Seikh chiefs, and the e.xi>eUed rajah of Hindoro. 

In the progress of the operations, a corps was al so 
formed of deserters from the Goorkha army. 

The Earl of Moira proposed, in aid of his mili¬ 
tary operations, a series of political arrangemer^.ts, 
tlie object of which was to engage in the BriUsh 
cause the chieftains of the ancient hill principali¬ 
ties, who had been driven out by the Goorkhas, 
and through them to draw over their former sub¬ 
jects, who were represented as retaining a strong 
attachment to the families of their exiled .rulers, 
and holding their conquerors in the greatest de¬ 
testation. The expediency of this plan seems to 
have been doubted by Colonel Ochterlony, who 
urged the embarrassment, inconvenience, and ex¬ 
pense likely to result from the re.storation of the 
lull chieftains under the protection and guarantee 
of the British Governirient, and especially pointed 





ont the necessity which would constantly arise 
for its interposition to settle the difterences which 
it might be foreseen would occur among them. 
This obligation, however, Ijord Moira did not 
appear to contemplate as necessarily falling within 
the province of the protecting power, and his opi¬ 
nion of the military and political advantages of the 
plan remained unshaken. Colonel Ochterlony 
was, therefore, furnished with a draft of a procla¬ 
mation, declaring the intention of the British Go- 
verninent to expel the Goorkhas, and restore the 
ancient chiefs ; disclaiming all pecuniary indem- 
niiication, and requiring only a zealous and cordial 
co-operation against the Goorkhas, then or at any 
future period, when it might again be necessary. 
The time for issuing this proclamation was left to 
the discretion of Colonel Ochterlony, and that 
officer, having completed his preparations, pro¬ 
ceeded to Rooper, where he was to commence bis 
march into the lulls. 

The third division, destined for Gurhwal, was 
placed under the command of Major-General Gil¬ 
lespie. Its original strength of 3,500 men, and 
fourteen pieces of ordnance, was afterwards aug¬ 
mented to about 10,600 men, and twenty pieces 
of ordnance. Attached ,to this division were be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 irregulars, of various de¬ 
scriptions, raised by Mr. Fraser, first' assistant to 
the resident at Delhi, and, - when embodied, 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Young, 
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to \yhose peculiar fitness for the charge the gover¬ 
nor-general afforded his personal testimony.'Tp 
Major SteYcnson was alioiteti the duty of obtain¬ 
ing intelligence avid guides. The force under the 
coraiiiaud of Major-General Gillespie was assein-. 
bled at Seharunpore by the middle of Ootoberj 
and marched towards the Dhoon shortly after. 
The movementfi of this division, as well as those 
of tiie last, wore intended to be assisted by a 
course of negociations, which, were entrusted to 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Gardner. 

The second division, which was destined to 
clear the Terraie and re-establish the British 
authority in the usurped lands, consisted of nearly 
5,000 troops, with a body of irregulars, amounting 
to 900. Twelve pieces of ordnance were, originally 
allotted to it, but, by after arrangements,, some 
of them were replaced by others of superior power, 
and the number was Increased to fifteen. I'liis 
division was placed under the command of Major 
General Wood, to whom was also committed tlte 
management of the political negociations, that 
were to be combined with the operations of his 
division. He arrived at Gorupkpore on the 16tl> 
of November, the climate of the Terraie, antece¬ 
dently to that period, being regarded as unfavour¬ 
able to the health of the troop.s. 

I’lic division which was intended to advance 
directly against Katmandoo, remains to be. no¬ 
ticed. Of the operations of iliis division the high- 
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est expectations were formed* and tlie comraan- 
der-in-chief Avas anxious to place it in the very 
highest state of efficiency. It comprehended 8,000 
troops and twenty-six pieces of ordnance, Avhich 
were placed unde r tho com naand ot Major-General 
Marley. The political arrangements connected 
with this division were entrusted to Lieut.-Colo¬ 
nel Bradshaw. 

Subsidiary in some degree to the duties assigned 
to this division of the invading* army, was a force 
placed under the command of Captain Latter, de¬ 
signed to act principally, though not exclusively^ 
on the defensive. To that officer was intrusted the 
defence of the British frontier, from the river 
Koosi eastward to Juggergobath, on the Burham- 
pooter; and his attention was more especially 
called to that part comprehended between the 
Koosi and the Selstah, which latter river formed 
the eastern limit to the Nepaulecc territories. The 
force, regular and irregulav, placed at the disposal 
of Captain Latter, amounted to about 2>700 men. 

While these preparations were in progress, the 
Ncpaulese continued to repeat those mock over¬ 
tures for an amicable adjustment of the pending 
differences in which they-had so long pemevered. 
Frequent communications were made to Colonel 
Oehterlony, by Ummer Sing Thappa, who com¬ 
manded the western force of the Goorkhas; but 
these appear to have .been ascribed to motives less 
honourable to that officer than those which he 
avowed. Some information, which had reached 
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tlie British Government, induced a belief that 
TJmnierSing'Thappa,notwithstanding' his apparent 
attachment to the Goorkha cause, was secretly 
disaffected to the Nepaulese government, and 
might be induced to^hetray the army he com* 
manded, and the country be occupied, into the 
hands of the English, in consideration of his per¬ 
sonal interests being adequately provided for. 
Acting upon this information, the British Govern¬ 
ment gave secret instructions to Colonel Ochter- 
lony and to the resident at Delhi, to meet with 
encouragement any advance .which Uramer Sing 
Thappa might make towards effecting such a bar¬ 
gain. 

Before the result of these instructions could 
be known, the agent at Benares announced that 
a brahtnin, who declared himself authorized by 
Rundoz Sing Thappa, son of XJmmer Sing Thappa, 
and minister of civil affairs to the Goorkha sove¬ 
reign, had proposed, on behalf of that func¬ 
tionary and his father, to put tlie British troops 
in possession of Nepaul, on conditions, the ob¬ 
jects of which were to confirm the rajah in 
the government, and secure to the negociators 
certain advantages as the reward of their services. 
A favourable answer was returned, and Rundoz 
Sing Tiiappa was recommended to put himself in 
cominunication with Colonel Bradshavv, to whom, 
as well as Colonel Ochterlony, notice of the pro¬ 
posal, and instructions as to their own course, 
were forthwith transmitted. The brahmin returned 




to Katmandoo, avowedly to copimiiuicate to his 
employers the result of his missionj and not long 
aherwards re-appeared at Benares, with another 
person of the same order with himself. Bat the 
new mission professed different objects from the 
old one. The two brahmins were the bearers of 
letters from the rajah and his ministers, intimating 
a desire to open a negociation for peace, and the 
prospect of overcoming the Nepaulese by intrigue, 
instead of force, was in this quarter at an end. 

It seems not improbable that the overture was 
only a piece of that tortuous policy which charac¬ 
terized all the proceedings of the Goorkha states¬ 
men. That policy appears, on this occasion, to 
have attracted the favour and excited the imitation 
of their rivals, who were determined, if possible, to 
shake the integrity of Ummer Sing Thappa. But 
the coyness of the Nepaulese general surpri.sed 
and disappointed them, and Colonel Ochterlony 
was instructed to spare him the confusion of an 
unsolicited confession of attachment, by hinting 
that his advances would be entirely agreeablet 
The British commander accordingly took advan¬ 
tage of some partial successes, on his own part, 
to address a letter to Ummer Sing Thappa, inti¬ 
mating that he had received the authority of the 
governor-general to communicate with him on any 
proposal that he might have to offer. But thou^'h 
thus assiduously wooed, the Goorkha chief wms 
not won. IBs answer was a decided and some- 
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what scornful rejection of the suit. This, however, 
did not prevent its renewal. Fresh communica¬ 
tions with XJaiiner Sing were subsequently opened, 
and kept on foot through his son, in the hope that 
the private interests of the minister and the gene¬ 
ral might be made the instrumeuts ot overcoming 
their public duty; but they ended like the for¬ 
mer, Either the honesty of these officers was iia- 
{trognable, or their expectations of the ultimate 
success of the British arms were not high. 

The endeavours made to corrupt the fidelity of 
the seiwants of the Nepaulese government are 
undoubtedly sanctioned by the usages of war; but 
it is certain that such practices cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with the great moral pi'inciples, by which 
states no less than individuals ought to be governed. 

If it were right for the Biitish authoiities to tempt 
the Nepaulese general into the course they desired, 
it could not be wrong for him to yield' to their 
overtures; and if IJmmer Sing might innocently 
have surrendered the army intrusted to him, and 
the country which it defended, then might Colo¬ 
nel Ochterlony, with equal innocence, have goue 
over with his division to the Nepaulese, or the 
Earl of Moira have made his bargain with the 
numerous parties who look with envy on the 
British possessions in India, for partitioning among 
them the golden empire committed to his care. 

But the rule of morals is too clear to need the 
support of cither reasoning or illustration. To pi'o- 
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cure by a bribe the commission of an atrocious 
crime, is obvimisly to participate in tire-guilt of it. 
No casuistry can evade this conclusion : yet liigb- 
minded men will deliberately and zealously seek 
to tempt others into the perpetration of acts of the 
grossest treachery™-acts from which, if proposed 
to themselves, they would recoil with equal indig¬ 
nation and horror, and to the performance of which 
they ' wOnid imhesitatiugly prefer to encounter 
death, tipon what principles they. e.stablish for 
dthcTS a standard of morals lower than their own, 
or by what sbplustry they persuarle themselves 
that treachery is a fair subject of purchase, itwem 
rain to inquire; but it may be hoped that the 
time will arrive when civilized nations shall no 
■ longerjrccogin'se,' as legitimate, any mode of war- 
fire fi-bm which honour is excluded. The attempt 
to shake the allegiance of Urnmer Sing happily 
failed, and the- British nation escaped the discre¬ 
dit of a triumph which, as it would have been 
owing neither to valour nor to nhliutry^skilh but 
to the^v ope ration of the basest motives upon the- 
l;)hscst 'riatums, would have detracted far more 
ftom the national honour thmi it would have added' 
to the national power, 

, The progress o.f events has been somewhat anti- 
eipated/in order to throw together all the inci¬ 
dents connected with this process of Machiavellian 
policy, ft will how be necessary to^ ^ake tip the 
detail 'of the military operations. The campaign 
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coranienced by tlie seizure of the Tin ley pass, in 
the Deyra Dhoou, on the 20th of October, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Carpenter, who had been detached 
for that purpose by Major-General Gillespie. The 
latter officer entered the Dhoon on the 24th, by 
the Kerree pass, and immediately marched upon 
Kalunga, while detachments occupied the passes 
and ferries of the Jumna. On the 29th, prepara¬ 
tions were made for avi attack upon Kalunga; 
the army under General Gillespie being formed 
into four columns, commanded respectively by 
Lieut.-Colonel Carpenter, Captain Fast, Major 
Kelly, and Captain Campbell, with a colnnm of 
reserve under Major Ludlow. At half-past tliree 
o’clock, on the afternoon of the 30th, the columns 
under Colonel Carpenter and Major Ludlow 
marched from their encampment, without any 
resistance from the enemy, and took possession of 
the table-laud, where they established themselves 
so as to cover the working party, which was to be 
employed during the night in constructing bat¬ 
teries. The three remaining columns moved at an 
early hour the next morning, to be in readiness to 
attack simultaneously with that from the table¬ 
land; Major Kelly, on Kursulle, by the Jagher- 
keena road ; Captain Fast, towards the stockade, 
by the village of Liickhound ; and Captain Camp¬ 
bell, by the village of Ustall. Shortly after day¬ 
light, the batteries opened on the fort, with ten 
piece.'* of ordnance. 






I'lic signal for the columns moving to the assault 
was to be given from tlie batteries, two hours pre¬ 
viously to the moment of attack, and repeated 
from the camp below; but the arrangements ap¬ 
pear to have been, ill-concerted ; at ail events they 
were inefficient. The signal was fired about eight 
o’clock, but it was not heard by either Major 
Kelly, Captain Fast, or Captain Campbell; and, 
consequently, only the columns under Colonel 
Carpenter and Major Ludlow moved. These ad¬ 
vanced and carried the stockade thrown across 
the road leading to the fort; they then pushed on 
close under the walls, which were stockaded all 
round. Here their progress was stopped. The 
fire of the batteries had been ineiiective ; a small 
opening only was visible, and that was defended 
by stockade.s within stockades. The British force 
was consequently obliged to retire, after sustain¬ 
ing a frightful loss in officers and men. 

Soon after the columns moved, three additional 
companies had been ordered from the camp; but, 
by the time they arrived on the table-land, the co¬ 
lumns in advance had been forced to fail back. An 
attack by so small a force had obviously little chance 
of success; but Gen. Gillespie was, no doubt, ap¬ 
prehensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow a 
repulse at so early a period of the war, and this, in 
addition to the impulses of ]u.s personal bravery, 
probably induced him to head an assault made 
by this little band, assisted by two six-poundcr.s. 

Q 







The assault was made and failed; a second met 
with no better success; a third was still more uo" 
fortunate in its results, for, when within thirty 
yards of the gateway, the gallant general was 
mortally wounded while in the act of cheering on 
his men. Thus terminated the proceedings of this 
ill-fated day, witli the loss of an officer who had 
rendered good service to his country in the East; 
and whose career had been marked by a courage 
which deserves the epithet of heroic. The memory 
of General Gillespie received from the public au¬ 
thorities the honours which it so well deserved. 

Kahinga was yet to be the scene of fresh mis- 
fort UK e and d i scorn titu re to the B ritish force. The 
failure of the former attack had suggested the 
necessity of procuring a battering-train. It ar¬ 
rived, and was forthwith brought into operation. 
At one o’clock, in the afternoon of the 24th of 
November, the breach was reported to be com¬ 
pletely practicable, and Colonel Mawbey, on 
whom the command had devolved by the death of 
General Gillespie, ordered a storming-party to ad¬ 
vance. But this renewed attempt to gain posses¬ 
sion of the fort was not more fortunate than the 
preceding one. The enemy defended the place 
witli desperate valour, and, after a contest of two 
hours, Colonel Mawbey withdrew his troops with 
severe loss. Tlie atonning-party had succeeded 
in gaining the top of the breach, when a momen¬ 
tary hesitation proved fatal to them, and a large 




proportion were swept away. The failure was 
ascribed by Colonel Mawbey, partly to the bold 
resistance ot tlie enemy, who, in spite of repeated 
discharges from all the guns, mortars, and howit¬ 
zers, of the battery covering the advance, per¬ 
sisted in manning the breach, and bidding defiance 
to the assailants; and partly to the difficulties of 
the service which the British troops were called 
upon to perform. The descent from the top of 
the breach is represented as having been so deep 
and rapid, that the^ most daring ot the assailants 
would not venture to leap down; and, it is added, 
that had they done so, the attempt would have 
involved the certain destruction of those who made 
It, irom a number of pointed stakes and bamboos 
which had been placed at the bottom, and which 
it would have been impossible to avoid. Such 
wa.s the representation of the officer in command. 
But the explanation was by no means satisfactory 
to the Earl of Moira, who expressed some discon¬ 
tent and .surprise at this second failure to carry a 
place (to use his own word.s), “certainly of no 
great strength or extent, destitute of a ditch, and 
defended by a garrison whose only means of le- 
sistance consisted in their personal gallantry.” 
While .some weight must be allowed to the cir- 
cura,stances enumerated by Lord Motra, candour 
must attribute a portion of his implied censure to 
the feeling of disappointment at the repeated re¬ 
el 2 
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verses which thus marked the commenceiiient ot 
a campaign, ou the plan of which he had bestowed 
so much thought, and in the success of which his 
own reputation was essentially committed. 

But the repeated assaults upon Kalunga, though 
unsuccessful when made, were not without effect. 
Though retaining possession of the fort, the gar¬ 
rison had suffered dreadfully from the fire of tire 
British artilleryi and greatly reduced in numbers, 
deprived of their officers, in want of provisipus 
and water, and : in danger of pestilence from the 
accumulation of the dead, they on the morning of 
the 30th of November evacuated the place, which 
was immediately taken possession of by Colonel 
Mawbey. The scene within the fort w^as of the 
must appalling description, and bore ample testi¬ 
mony to the desperate spirit which had animated 
its defenders. Their fortune without the walls 
was not happier than it had been within, their 
flight being intercepted by detachments of the 
British force, and the greater part of the fugitives 
either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. In this 
service. Major Imdlow' greatly distingui.shed him¬ 
self, especially by attacking and dislodging from 
a very advantageous position, a force composed,of 
the few followers who had accompatiied; the killa- 
dar, Bulbwider Sing, in his escape, streugtheued 
by a body of about 300 GoorkUas, who had been 
cle.spatched to reinforce the garrison of Kalunga, 
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but had vainly hovered about the hiiis, waiting an 
opportunity to enter the place. The fort was 
ordered to be destroyed. 

The fall of Kalunga was followed by some other 
advantages, which, though trifling in themselves, 
were necessary to the .success of the general plan 
of operations. A strongly stockaded position, which 
the enemy occupied on the heights above the 
town of Calsie, was abandoned after a feeble re¬ 
sistance ; and the strong, fort of Baraut, situated 
in the mountains, forming the north-eastern boun¬ 
dary of the valley of Deyra, was evacuated by the 
garrison and forthwith occupied by the British. 
The precipitate abandonment of this place was 
occasioned by the defection of the chief zemindars 
and inhabitants, whose zeal for the British cause 
appears, however, to have been stimulated by the 
piomise of a native officer, that their services 
should be requited by a small gratuity. In addi¬ 
tion to these acquisitions, the post of Luckergauf, 
on the Ganges, where it forms the eastern limit of 
the Dhoon, was in the possession of a British de¬ 
tachment ; thus completing the occupation of the 
valley and of the principal passes leading to it. 
But Gurhwal, to the east of the Bageruttee, still 
remained in the possession of the enemy; ''od this 
tract included several strong and commandin;/- 
positions. ' 

A force deemed sufficient for the occupation of 
the Dhoon having been left under the command 
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of Colouel Carpeater, the rest of the division 
marched for Nahim ; and, during its progress, the 
coramaiid was assumed by Major-General Mar¬ 
ti nd ell, who had been appointed successor of 
Gen. Gillespie. Nahun fell without an effort, the 
enemy abandoning it on the approach of the in¬ 
vading force, and withdraiving to Jyetuck, a fort 
erected on the summit of a mountain of great 
elevation, bearing the same name. Upon this 
point a force was concentrated, amounting to about 
2,200 men, commanded by Runjore Sing Thappa, 
son of Umnier Sing Thappa. 

The operations for the reduction of Jyetuck 
were multiform and long-protracted, and their 
commencement was marked by misfortune and 
defeat. With the double view of dispossessing 
the enemy of a strong position and cutting off the 
supply of water, a combined attack was planned 
upon a stockade, about a inilo west of the fort, 
and on the morning of 27th of December was put 
into execution. One column, 1,000 strong, was 
commanded by Major Ludlow, who was directed 
to proceed to the left of the fort of Jumpta, while 
Major Richards, with another column comprizing 
about 700 men, was to make a detour to the right, 
and take up a position on the other side. It was 
calculated that both columns would reach the re¬ 
spective points of attack before day-break; but, 
unfoitnnately. Major Ludlow rikl not arrive till 
long after. He was, of course, perceived, and the 
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anticipated advantage was lost. Notwithstanding 
this unfavourable circumstance, the first encounter 
was cucoii raging to the hopes of the assailants, 
the enemy being driven from his advanced posi¬ 
tion, and compelled to retire into his stockade. 
But here the tide of success turned. A gallant, 
but under the circumstances, an inconsiderate and 
imprudent charge, made by the grenadiers, in 
opposition to the judgment of the commander, 
was repulsed, and the as-sailants were driven back 
in confusion. TJie ground, thus rashly lo.st, might, 
perhaps, yet have been recovered, had the re.st of 
the detachment performed its duty; but the back- 
u'ardness of the native infantry completed the 
disaster which the undue ardour of the grenadiers 
had brought on. They appeared panic-struck, 
and all eftbrts to form them proved ineffectual. 
From the character of the Bengal army this de¬ 
fection was unlooked for, and should be attributed 
to the reverses so lately and unexpectedly encoun- 
tered by men who, under British command, had 
long been accustomed to uninterrupted success. 
The column under Ma,ior Richards displayed a 
better spirit, and met with better fortune. They 
carried the position which they had been de¬ 
spatched to occupy, and maintained it against 
repeated and vigorous assaults of the enemy, who, 
after Major Ludlow’s defeat, were enabled to turn 
their w^le force against the division of Major 
Richards. 
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Their mode of attack was peculiarly harassing; 
entrenching themselves behind jutting points of 
rock and other situations affording shelter, they 
kept up an irregular fire,’ charging occasionally 
and then retiring to their coverts. From the na¬ 
ture of the ground, it was almost impossible to 
dislodge them from their retreats, and the British 
troops were, therefore, compelled to sustain their 
attacks without the advantage of shelter enjoyed 
by their opponents; they, however, nobly main¬ 
tained their post through the whole day, and with 
but small loss, until they were withdrawn from 
their arduous duty, by orders from General Mar- 
tindell, to return to camp. These orders did not 
arrive until the whole of the ammunition was ex¬ 
pended, and the troops had been compelled to 
employ stones in their defence. The retreat was 
far more disastrous than the conflict. It was 
effected under cover of a very gallant charge, 
headed by Lieut. Thackeray, in which that officer 
and nearly his whole company fell. The sacrifice 
of these brave men probably saved the entire de¬ 
tachment from destruction. Still a retreat by 
night through a country beset by difficulties, and 
in the possession of an enemy, active by nature 
and habit, and elated by success, was not to be 
effected without confusion and serious loss. 

The unfortunate resultof this attack seems to have 
been produced by the operation of various errors on 
the part of the British, all combining to ensure the 
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success of the enemy. The deiay, which deprived 
Major Ludlow’s division of the advantage of ap¬ 
proaching the enemy under cover of darkness^ and 
the unfortunate impetuosity of a part of the troops, 
have been already mentioned. In addition, Major 
Ludlow was embarrassed by the non-arrival of his 
artillery. He was instructed, on attaining the 
summit of the hill, to fire shot and shells into the 
stockade, and, having succeeded in driving the 
enemy out, to make a lodgment there ; but he 
was unprovided with the means of acting upon 
these instructions, the guns having been left much 
in the rear; and it appears that neither they nor 
the spare-ammunition were ready to move at the 
appointed hour. Of this circumstance, General 
Martindeil was not apprized, and he subsequently 
alleged that the knowledge of it would have led 
him to countermand the march of the troops. It 
seems extraordinary that no report of so serious 
an impediment to the success of his plan should 
have reached him, and there must undoubtedly 
have been iiegieet somewhere. 

The continued ill-success of the operations of 
tliis division was a source of great disappoint¬ 
ment to the governor-general, and he regarded 
the conduct of the officer in command with much 
dissatisfaction. Approving the project of seizing- 
two points, each important to the conduct of a 
■siege, he condemned tlie withdrawal of Major 
Richards, who had succeeded, for no better 
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reason than because the attack under Major Lud¬ 
low had failed. He argued that the unfavour¬ 
able issue of the entevprize in the one quar-. 
ter^ furnished additional cause for improving our 
success in the other, and that tlje despatch of a 
reinforcement, with due supplies of provisions and 
ammunition, would have been a far more judicious 
proceeding than that which was adopted, of order¬ 
ing the detachment to retreat, without knowing 
the extent of peril to w'hich such an operation 
might expose it. The opinion of the governor- 
general appears sound; but General Martindell 
must not be blamed with too great severity, for 
his situation was far from being easy or enviable. 

The necessity of caution had been impressed upon 
liim from the highest quarter, and the commander- 
in-chief had expressed an especial desire, upon 
the general assuming the command, that, while 
the spirit of the troops was depressed by their 
recent misfortunes, an assault upon Nahun should 
be avoided, and more patient measures adopted 
for its reduction. Nahun fell into our hands with¬ 
out an effort ; as far, therefoi’e, as that place was 
concerned, the advice was not needed, and the 
different circumstances of Jyetuck, rendered it 
there in a great degree inapplicable. This was 
felt by Major-General Martindell, and he conse¬ 
quently resorted to a more daring course than that '■ 

which had been prescribed to him at Nahun. The \ 

partial failure of his attempt led him, somewhat ^ 
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too hastily, to despair of it altogether, and to 
abandon the success which was within his grasp. 
The fatal consequences which, before Kalunga, 
had resulted from indiscreet daring, probably oc¬ 
curred to his mind, and led him into the opposite 
extreme of over-much caution. This effect would 
be aided by the instructions he had received, and 
the consequent apprehension that unsuccessful 
enterprize would be regarded as a violation of 
them. It is possible also that, looking at the un- 
happy .and unexpected failure of a part of the 
native troops in Major Ludlow’s division, he might 
have been apprehensive of similar occurrences in 
that of Major Richards. It is true that nothing 
of the kind took place, the whole of that division 
having manifested the most perfect ddelity and 
intrepidity; but of this General Martindell could 
not have been aware, when he despatched tlie 
orders for retreating. These orders were certainly 
injudicious; but sufficient allowance seems scarcely 
to have been made for the difficulties under which 
they were dictated. 

It will now be proper to advert to the move¬ 
ments of the other divisions of the army, destined 
for the invasion of the Nepaulese territories; and 
these will form the subject of the succeeding 
chapter. 
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Tjie division of the British army, under Colonel 
Ochterlony, penetrated the hills, in the direction 
of Nalagurb, within a few days after General Gil¬ 
lespie entered the Dhoon; and the commencement 
of its operations was not inauspicious. Batteries 
were opened against Nalagurh, and, on the 5th of 
November, 1^14, the fort surrendered. The cap¬ 
ture of Taoragurli, a small bill-fort in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, followed. The two place,s were gar¬ 
risoned by small parties of troops, and a depdt was 
established at Nalagurh, which thus afforded tiie 
means of an undisturbed communication with the 
plains. 

An apprehension appears to have existed, in cer¬ 
tain quarters, of a design, on the part of Unimer 
Sing, to retreat with his army to the eastward, 
and the necessity of precautionary measures, for 
frustrating such an attempt, was impressed upon 
the commanders within the field of whose opera¬ 
tions the movement, if made, would have fallen. 
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'oJonei Ocliterlony maintained that the expecta¬ 
tion was iitLerly imwari'anted by probability, and, 
further, that if TJninier Sing did retreat, as he 
would without a contest relinquish the country he 
had occupied to tlie protection of the British Go¬ 
vernment, that alone would be an honourable issue 
of the war in one quarter, while his great distance 
from the eastern districts, compared with tiiat of 
our attacking forces, rendered the chance but 
small of his coming in sufficient time to have much 
iiifittence there. The result proved that the judg¬ 
ment of Colonel Ochterloiiy was correct; and it 
further attested the soundness of the opinions eur 
tertained and expressed by that able officer, at 
very early period after the. commencement of hos¬ 
tilities, as to the nature and character of the war 
in which the British had become involved. He 
predicted that the Goorkbas would defend to tlie 
utmost every place which they thought defensible, 
and resist as Jong as possible in those they thought 
weakest. This opinion, however, was not that 
which prevailed at Durbar, where a very insuffi¬ 
cient estimate appears to have been formed of the 
courage and determination of the troops by whom 
the British force was to be oppo.scd. Their warlike 
qualities w'ere greatly underrated, and victory was 
anticipated upon terms as easy as those on which 
It had been attained over tribes of less hardihood 
and activity. The stockades of the Goorkas had 
been universally regarded with contempt. Colonel 



Ochterlony viewed them wdth very different feeh 
ings. He pronounced them extremely formidable, 
and the experience of the British troops, on several 
occasions, afforded but too convincing evideuce 
that he was right. We learned, at length, that 
we were contending with an enemy who was not 
to be despised; but the lesson was not acquired 
without severe suffering and loss. 

Instead of retiring on the Eastern Provinces, 
Umnier Sing, leaving garrisons in Irkee, Subbatoo, 
and other forts in the interior, concentrated his 
force on the heights of Ramgui'h, to the number of 
three thousand. The ridge on which he was posted 

was defended by several forts of considerable 

* 

strength. In the rear of this, and running in a 
direction nearly parallel, was another range of 
lofty and tugged hills, defended like the former 
by forts. Between the two ridges flowed the river 
Guinber, in its progress to the Sutleje. Here 
Uminer Sing was enabled to draw supplies from 
the rajah of Belaapore, a prince devotedly attached 
to him, who had lands on both sides of the Sut- 
ieje; and this advantage was peculiarly valuable, 
at a time when his commumcation with other 
quarters was cut off. 

Colonel Ochterlony, having established his 
depbts in Nalagurh, advanced on the \enemy',, 
and froni tlie heights of Golab gained a full yievv 
of bis stockade. The position which tJmmer 
Sing had taken up was of extraordinary strength. 
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is right was covered and commanded by the fort 
of Raragurh, his left by a high and nearly inac¬ 
cessible hill, called Kote, on which a strong party 
was posted. On a first view, however, the left 
stockade appeared to Colonel Ochterlony to be 
assailable, and in the hope of being able to turn 
it, and take the enemy infiank, ho made prepam- 
tions for an attack. Better information induced 
him to hesitate, and it was deemed necessary to 
reconnoitre more particularly. This duty was com¬ 
mitted to Lieutenant Lawtie, by whom it vi'as per¬ 
formed with extraordinaiy zeal and ability, and 
the result was a conviction that asuccessful attack 
on the enemy’s front was almost impossible, and 
that the attempt would involve a loss of men both 
certain and severe. The reports of the country 
people induced a belief that the lulls were more 
accessible in the rear of the enemy, and these were 
confirmed by the observations of Lieut. Lawtie ; 
but the road, by wbicli alone the rear could be 
gained, was declared impassable for cattle, and 
consequently for the guns. This difficulty was 
overcome by efforts almost incredible. The doci¬ 
lity of the elephant was relied upon for effecting 
a passage impracticable by other beasts, and six of 
these animals became the bearers of as many 
pieces of oi'dnance, while seven hundred coolies, 
or porters, were put in requisition, to carry the 
necessary ammunition and equipments. In this 
raaiiner, a road, characterized by Colonel Och- 
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terloiiy us " indescribably bad,” was success- 
liilly traversed, tbe wiki atid rugged hills passed 
ill safety, and a descent effected into the plain in 
the enemy’s rear. 

A battery was immediately erected, and began 
to play at an early hour in the morning- of the 
2Gth November; but it w'as found tn be too dis¬ 
tant, and that the elevation of the work against 
which it was directed was too great to admit of 
its producing any materia! effect. The firing was 
in consequence discontinued, and Lieutenant 
Law tic was instructed to reconnoitre the ground, 
with a view to the choice of a more favour¬ 
able position. While in the performance of this 
duty, the officer and his escort were suddenly 
attacked by a party of the enemy, whom, how¬ 
ever, they drove back towards his stockade, and, 
pushing their advantage, took up a post within 
three hundred yards of the work. As soon as tlieir 
situation was perceived at the battery, the whole 
of the men there were despatched to their assist¬ 
ance ; but the enemy threw out from the different 
stockades and from Hamgurh such numbers, that 
tlie party was compelled to leHiiquish the ground 
they had gained before the reinforcement could 
arrive. The affair was altogether a trifling one, 
but it was injurious to the British cause, by siis- 
tainiiig the hope of the Goorkhas, and dispiriting 
those who were opposed to them. No blame can 
be attached to any party in the transaction j but 
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it civst ovei' tile coiiinieivcenient ot' operations by 
tills division of the army, a portion of the gloom 
ill which the till fortunate events before Kalunga 
had involved those entrusted to Genera! Gillespie. 

Tlie establishment of a battery at a more ad¬ 
vanced point was still the object to which the com¬ 
mander of the division directed his attention. One 
position only presented itself, where the artillery 
could be used with any prospect of success, and 
to gain this, a considerable space of ground was 
to be traversed by the column of attack, exposed 
to the fire of the enemy from the other stockades 
as well as from that against winch their operations 
were directed. On the expediency of risking t!i)s, 
Colonel Ochterloiiy consulted the field-officers 
with the detacliinent. The general impression 
a])peared to be unfavourable, and it was observed 
that it was an acknowledged principle, that all 
attacks of such a nature should be sustained by 
great superiority of numbers; whereas, in the 
instance under discussion, the force of the enemy 
far exceeded that of the whole detachment opposed 
to them. The intelligence of the disastrous result 
of the second attack upon Kulunga, seems to have 
determined Colonel Ochterloiiy not to make an 
attempt attended by so many chances of failure, 
and he forthwith avowed his conviction, that the 
enemy’s rear was mias,sailable with his present 
means. In fact, the force at the disposal of Colonel 
Ochterlony was inadequate to the purpose for 

It 
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which it was destined ; aod that commander, who 
united with a more than ordinary portion of courage 
and perseverance, the soundest judgment and the 
most consummate prudence, determined to wait 
for reinforcements, and not to risk the efficiency 
and safety of the army at his disposal by precipi¬ 
tate and ill-judged movements. This determina¬ 
tion could scarcely be acceptable to his superiors, 
but it iheurred no reproach. The long experience 
and high character of Colonel Ochterlony probably 
averted the censure which would have been be¬ 
stowed upon an officer who had numbered fewer 
years, and whose reputation was less firmly esta¬ 
blished. Conscioii.9 that he did all that he ought, 
Colonel Ocliterlony appears, at the same time, to 
have been aware that he did not attempt all tiiat 
was expected from him. In a letter to the adjutant- 
general, dated the 2d December, he wrote that 
he “ aid not blush to acknowledge that he felt 
bis mind inadequate to a command requiring great 
powers of genius, and so novel in its nature, and in 
all its circumstances.” Graceful as was in him 
thi.s modest estimate of his powers, no other indi¬ 
vidual would have been justified in adopting it. 
Colonel Ochterlony possessed military talents of 
a very high order, and to their judicious cxercisie 
must in a great degree be ascribed the ultimate 
.success of our hostile proceedings against the 
Goorklms. 

It was about this period that the large irregular 
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force, ill aid of Colonel Ochterlony's division, was 
raised and etubodied. The division was also 
strengthened by the accession of‘ an additional 
battalion of Native Infantry and sorae artillery. 
These arrived on the 27th December, and on the 
evtsning of that clay, as soon as it was dark, the 
reserve under Lieut. Col, Thomson moved to attacifc 
a choiscn point of the enemy, with the view of' cut* 
ting off his communication with Belaspore; the 
principal source of his supplies. The march was one 
of great fatigue and difficulty; but Colonel Thom¬ 
son succeeded in reaching the point of attack jin 
the niovnihg. The field-pieces were fortliwiitli 
brought into operation against the enemy’s positiJn, 
and Continued firing through the day, but with 
little effbet. A very bold and spirited attack upon 
the Briti.sh position, made on the following morn¬ 
ing, was repulsed with great gallantry, and tihe 
enemy driven to a distance. Perceiving the, pur¬ 
pose with which the movements of the reserv^'had 
been tuade, tlie enemy now suddenly abandoned 
all his positions On the left of Ramgurh, and t|ok 
up a new one on the opposite side of the fprt, - 
which, by a change of his front, he still kept 'on\ 
his right. The object of the movement was thus 
clcftated, yet the attempt was not unattended by 
beneficial consecjuences. The enemy was com¬ 
pelled to contract his limits. By the'j establish¬ 
ment of the reserve on the ridge, some J, advantage 
was secured for further operations; aiid 'yhat was, 
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perhaps, not of less importance, the rei)ulse oi the 


I. enemy was calculated alike to diminish the con- 

^ ficlence of the Goorkha troops, and to remove the 

. despondency which repeated reverses had diffused 

among; our own. 

I Disappointed in the immediate attainment of his 

^ object, Colonel Ochterlony continued to pursue 

k it with his usual perseverance, and a series of 

operations followed, distinguished alike for the 
judgment with which tliey were planned, and the 
energy and precision with which they w'cre ex- 
i' ecuted. Their object was to compel Uminer bing 

I either to quit his position, or to risk an engage- 

ment, A considerable body of irregulars, under 
f Lieutenant iloss, was despatched by a circuitous 

route to take up a position on the heights above 
Belaspore; and on the IGth of January, IS 15, 
Colonel Ochterlony passed the river Gumber to a 
position on the road to Irkee, near the southern 
extremity of the Maiown range of mountains, 
leaving Lieut. Colonel Cooper, with a battalion and 
the battering-gnus, at the former position, at 
Nehr, strongly stockaded. It had been antici¬ 
pated that this movement would cause Ummer 
Sing to quit his position, and move in a direction 
to cover his supplies, and tlie result cQrre.sponded 
witli the expectation. Ummer Sing marched to 
Malowii, leaving small garrisons in Haiqgurli and 
the other forts in that range. The principal 
stockades evacuated by the enemy were immedi- 





ately occupied by Colonel Arnold, who was or¬ 
dered, after performing this duty, to follow the 
march of the enemy, and take up a position in the 
vicinity of Belaspore. This was not efifected with¬ 
out some delay, and considerable difficulty, occa¬ 
sioned by tlie inclemency of the weather and the 
mountainous nature of the country. It was, liow- 
' ever, at length successfully accomplished. Colonel 
Arnold took up a very advantageous position at 
Ruttengurh, directly between Malown and Belas¬ 
pore, and commanding the principal line of com¬ 
munication. The irregulars, under Lieut. Ross, 
had previously gained possession of the heights 
above Belaspore, after defeating a considerable 
body of Kuhloora troops, who attempted to main¬ 
tain them, These movement.s being completed, 
Colonel Ochterlony, with the reserve, took up a 
position on the right bank of the Gumrora, which 
at once afforded, the means of watching the move¬ 
ments of the enemy, and facilities for cutting off 
his communications. 

The progress of the British arms in this quar¬ 
ter was now steady and satisfactory. On the 
11th of February, the lieightsof Ramburgh were 
taken possession of without opposition. The 
surrender of the fort of Ramburgh followed, 
after a resistance rendered brief by the open¬ 
ing upon the place of some eighteen-pounders, 
which had been carried up to the ridge with 
almost incredible labour. The gaiTison of Jhoo- 
jooroo surrendered to a detachment of irregulars. 
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Taragurch was evacuated by tlie enemy on the 
Util of March. The fort of ChumbuU subsequently 
surrendered, and the garrison were made prisoners 
of war. These services were performed by Colonel 
Cooper, and the force left at Nehr. They occu¬ 
pied a period of about six weeks of imremitted 
exertion. When completed, Ramburgh was con¬ 
verted into a princpal depdt, and Col. Cooper’s 
detachment became at' liberty to aid in investing 
the enemy’s position. 

In the meantime, a negociatioa had been opened 
with the Kajah of Belaspore, whose territory had 
been left entirely at our mercy by the retirement 
of Ummer Sing, which ended in the transfer of 
the rajah’s allegiance from the Goorkha to the 
British Government, and on this condition his 
possessions on the left bank of the Sutleje were 
guaranteed to him, without tribute or pecuniary 
payment of any kind. 

The proceedings of the division of the invading 
army under General Wood now' require to be 
noticed. Its march was, in the first instance, 
retarded by the want of mean.® for trail .sporting 
the stores and supplies. 7^his difficulty wms re¬ 
moved by obtaining bearers' from Lucknow, as 
well as a number of elephants furnisited by the 
nabob vizier; but, in consequence of the delay 
thus occasioned, General Wood vvas not prepared 
to move till the middle of Becemher. He at 
length advanced and occupied theTerraie; but his 
operations wore siill impeded by the delays in the 
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commissariat departirvent. the obstacles arip- 
uig from this cause were removed, the hesitation 
of the general in the ehoioe of a route, interposed 
fresh ones. His information as to the country, the 
force of the enemy, and every other point by which 
ills determination was to be influenced, appears to 
have been miserably defective, and harassed by a 
multiplicity of discordant reports, the movements 
of this division were, from the first, characterized 
by feebleness and indecision. 

The first intention appears to have been to 
leave Bootwul on the right, and attack iVyacote, 
a fort situated on the hills to the west of the 
town. Various plans, of operation were in suc¬ 
cession adopted and abandoned./ At last, the 
general was led by the advice of a lirahmin, 
named Knuckunuddee Sewaree, ■ into a course 
singularly imprudent and unfortunate. This man 
was a native of the hills, but for many years resi- 
dent in Goruckpore, attached to the rajah. Hav¬ 
ing obtained the confidence of Geueral Wood, he 
proceeded to Insist upon the difficulties presented 
by theMahapore hills, which it had been proposed 
to pass, and suggested that |he detachment should, 
cross the Tenavee, occupy .ESu3simt|.>ore, about ten 
miles from Bimlar, and leaving there the supplies 
and baggag-e, push on to Pal pa, where an abim- 
tlance of provisions might be secured, and from 
whence Nyacote might be attacked on the side 
wliert. tlie »ell timt .supplied the garrison wa.s 




situated ; but, preparatory to this inovement, he 
recommended that a redoubt at Jeetgurh, whlcli 
Lad been thrown up across the foot of the hiU of 
Mujcote, one mile west of Bootwul, should be 
carried, and tlie deserted town of Bootwul burnt. 
The success of this scheme was represented as cer¬ 
tain, and the advantages of possessing the fort to be 
first attacked, as of the highest importance. The 
brahmin professed to be well acquainted with the 
country—in recommending the proposed plan 
of operations, he felt, or counterfeited, the greatest 
enthusiasm—a feeling which he succeeded in com¬ 
municating to the general, who, at once, captivated 
by its apparent practicability and advantage, re¬ 
solved to carry it into effect without delay. 

The morning of January the 3d w^as fixed for the 
attack upon Jeetgurh, in front of v/hich, according 
to the brahmin’s report, was an open plain. The 
morning came, and the movement to attack, took 
place. Between the British camp and the redoubt 
lay the Sil forest; but, instead of debouching upon 
an-open plain, as was expected. General Wood, 
with his staff and tlie foremost of the advanced 
guard, on approaching to reconnoitre, found them¬ 
selves, greatly to their astonishment, within fifty 
paces of the work, A heavy fire was immediately 
commenced from the redoubt, W'hich for some time 
could be returned only by the few men who bad 
accompanied the general and his staff. On the ar- 
rival of the troops forming the head of the column, 
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they advanced under Co.ionel Hardyman, to attack 
the work, while a party led by Captain Croker, 
driving the enemy before them up a hiU on the 
right of the redoubt, succee'ding in gaining its siun- 
mit. The post seemed now in the power of the 
British troops, r but, deterred by the apparent force 
of the enemy on the hill behind it, the possession 
of which was necessary to the retention of Jeet- 
gurh, General Wood refrained from pushing his 
advantage, and ordered a retreat. Considerable 
loss was sustained on both sides, but that of the 
enemy was the most severe. The brahmin, who 
was the cause of the mischief, disappeared as soon 
as the fort was in sight. General Wood closed his 
despatch, giving an account of this affair, by ob¬ 
serving with great naiveti of his deceitful guide, 
“ if be is with the enemy, I can have no doubt of 
his treachery:” a conclusion from which few will 
be found to dissent. 

The proceedings before Jeetgurh seem to have 
been marked throughout by no inconsiderable 
degree of levity, and to have been undertaken and 
abandoned alike inconsiderately. The informa¬ 
tion upon which the general acted was not merely 
imperfect, but false, and it is strange that no 
attempt was made to test the correctness of the 
brahmin’s report before advancing, Undertaken, 
as circumstances shewed, in perfect ignorance of 
the ground, the attack was yet to a certain extent 
successful, and it was the apprehensions alone of 
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the commander that kept the fort out of his 
hands. But his astouishmerit and distrust at 
finding the height covered with troops, was a 
clear indication that he was not better informed 
as to the force of the enemy, than he had been as 
to the nature of their position.- He advanced 
upon the foe, ignorant whither he was going—this 
was a great error; but his good fortune saved him 
from its probable consequence, and he was on 
the po'iut of achieving the' very object so impru¬ 
dently sought. He then first began to doubt his 
power of retaining that for wiiich he had incurred 
such risk, and, deterred by circumstances vi-hich 
he ought previously to have known and weighed, 
he retired, consigning the men under his com¬ 
mand to the dispiriting consequences of defeat, 
after paying, in killed and wounded, the price 
of victory. Measures more ill-judged and dan¬ 
gerous have rarely occurred in any course of 
warfare. 


little more was attempted by this division, and 
nothing important effected. After disposing of 
his wounded, and making some provision for the 
defence of the eastern part of the district, General 
Wood proceeded in a westerly direction, with the 
view of effecting one of the objects as.signed to 
his division, that of creating a. diversion of the 
enemy’s force, as well as with the intention of 
penetrating, if possible, into the hills by the 
passes of Toolsepore. But his progress was 
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aiTestecl by the movements of the enemy, who, 
encouraged by the failure at Jeetgurh, and being, 
it was alleged, reinforced from Katraandop, ad¬ 
vanced into the country, burning the villages and 
committing horrible devastations in their route. 
,Gn the 24th January, General Wood, in com- 
numicating the^e facts, avowed his utter inability, 
with the small force at his disposal, to carry on 
any ofiensive operations, and solicited instructions 
for his guidance. The 'answer, dated the 30th 
of the same month, attributes the embarrassed 
situation of General Wood to the delays which 
occurred in the advance of his detachment, and 
to hif^ having pursued a system purely defensive, 
The impractabiiity of furnishing precise instruc¬ 
tions for the guidance of an officer holding' a dis¬ 
tant command, under circumstances liable to daily 
change, was pointed out; but some suggestions 
were offered, and a more active system of opera¬ 
tions strongly urged. 

Towards the close of the season. General Wood 
again marched upon Bootwul, but without pro¬ 
ducing any effect. The approach of the rainy 
season now indicated the necessity of suspend¬ 
ing all offensive operations, and General Wood 
retired towards Goruckpore, and proceeded to 
make the necessary arrangements for the de¬ 
fence of the frontier. These measures were in 
accordance '^vith the views entertained at head¬ 
quarters; but the division being attacked by sick- 
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ness to an alarming extent (twelve hundred men 
being at one time in the hospital), it became ex¬ 
pedient to break up before the final orders for that 
pin-pose arrived. The division separated without 
attaining a single object for which it had been 
brought together, and the corps not destined to 
the defence of the frontier returned to their ordi¬ 
nary cantonments. 

Previously to this, it was deemed necessary to 
incapacitate the Terraie of Bootwul and Shiraz 
from furnishing supplies to the enemy in a future 
campaign, by destroying tlie crops on the ground, 
and preventing the cultivation of the country for 
the following season. Such a mode of warfare 
is revolting to the better feelings of our nature— 
it has the appearance of wanton and vindictive 
violence. War is here stripped of all the brilliant 
colouring shed over it by the masterly combina¬ 
tion of means to attain a given end—the penetra¬ 
tion which discerns the intentions of an enemy 
tlii'ough the veil in which chance and design en¬ 
wrap them—the patient endurance which no la¬ 
bour can weary—and the daring courage which no 
danger can appal: it stands forth in all its horrors, 
unrelieved by any of the circumstances which 
give it dignity or interest. Lord Moira declared 
that he adopted this policy with reluctance, and it 
is but justice to add, that nothing was neglected 
that could soften such an infliction. The inhabi¬ 


tants were not abandoned to famine, f hey were 




invited to reiiiove to a more soutljern tiact, where 
lands were assigned to those who accepted the 
otfer, 


The operations of the division' of the army des¬ 
tined to march thronghMiickwanporc, direct upon 
the Nepaulese capital, yet remain to be noticed. 
It was that upon which the Governor-general had 
axed his strongest hopes, and on the equipment 
of which the greatest care and expense S)ad been 
bestowed. The corps assembled at Dinapore, 
which was destined to -form this division, and 
crossed the Ganges before the end of November. 
Six companies had previousiy been despatched, 
under Major Rouglisedge, to reinforce Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradshaw, The former officer moved foi*- 
ward with his detutchmciit to occupy the Terraie 
of Tirhoot, while the latter proceeded, with the 
troops under his immediate command, to attack 
a position at Bufhiirwa, occupied by Pm'saram 
Thappa, the Nepaulese soobah of the Terraie, with 
about 400 men. This enterprize whs successfully 
executed. The enemy was takeix by surprise, 
and, after a short conflict, put to the rout. Being 
cut off from a retreat to the north, the fugitives 
fled southward, to Kurrurbinma Gurhee, three 
miles from the scene of attack. Being pursued 
to that place, they abandoned i% and were chased 
across the Baugmutty, w’liere many w'ere drowned, 
and those who escaped death threw down their 
arms. Two standards fell into the hands of the 
victors, and Pursaram Thappa himself was killed 
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ill a jiersonal encounter with Lieut. Bolieau. This 
brilliant affair^ which took place on the 25th 
November, seenred the immediate possession of 
the Terraie of Sanm. About the same time, 
Major Roughseclge occupied the Terraie of Tir- 
hoot, without opposition, the enemy withdj'aw- 
ing as he advanced. 

Cxciiefal Marley did not arrive on the frontier 
until the 11th December, and by this delay, the 
opportunity of depressing the spirits of the eiifemy, 
and sustaining those of our own troops, by im¬ 
mediately and vigorously following up the success 
of Colonel Bradshaw, was lost. Tliis loss Was 
not repaired by any subsefjuent activity. Gene¬ 
ral Marley deemed it necessary to wait for a 
battering train, which could not arrive for a con¬ 
siderable time, and this postponement of all 
offensive operations, on the part of the British, 
seems to have emboldened the Goorkhas, and 
led to the assmnption by them of the course 
whicli their adversaries declined. The torpor of 
this division of the British force was, on the ist 
January, very inauspiciously disturbed by a simul¬ 
taneous attack oh twm of their advanced posts, 
situated at Pursah and Sumtnundpore. These 
posts were about forty miles asunder, and about 
twenty-five miles from the po.sition which Gene¬ 
ral Marley had taken up at Lowtun. They had 
been established by Colonel Bradshaw, together 
with a tlnrd, at BaiTa Gurry, nearly e<|uidistant 
from the two, but somewhat more retired. The 
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Cioorkhas were so greatly superior iu numbers, 
that the British force was compelleclj in each 
instance, to retire with severe lossj including 
that of the two commanding officers. The posts, 
however, were not yielded without hard fighting. 
At Pursab, Tieulenant Mutheson, of the artillery, 
remained at his post, and continued to work a gun 
after every man under his command was either 
killed or wounded. 

... But, though relieved by this and other in¬ 
stances of individual bravery, the tendency of 
these events was to cast a gloom over the pro¬ 
spects of the campaign. They occasioned grcEit 
•anxiety in the Iiighest quarters, and drew from 
--the Earl of Moira expressions of marked dis¬ 
pleasure. The Governor-General condemned the 
disposition of these posts; but the disposition 
was that of Colonel Braushaw, not of General 
Marley. A charge, bearing more directly against 
tlie latter officer, was grounded on the fact that, 
although reports of the intended attacks had been 
prevalent, no effectual means had been taken to 
strengthen the posts against which they were 
directed. These reports do not, indeed, appear 
to have called forth all the vigilance tliat w^as 
to be expected j but a party of two hitiKlred men 
had been despatched to Pursali, and might have 
arrived in Brae to change the fortune of the day 
at that post; unfortunately, they halted at a 
distance of several^ miles. It must be ackiiow- 
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ietlged, [lowever, that they were not aware of any 
urgent necessity for tlieir advance, and so little 
was this felt by Captain Sibley, who commanded 
at Piii'sah, that, on being informed, the day 
before, of the approach of the party, he took no 
steps to hasten tlieir movement, and did not even 
think it requisite to reply to the communication. 
These circumstances show that the feeling of 
security was not confined to General Marley, but 
extended to other officers of liis division. 

It was, indeed, as urged by the Cominander-hi- 
ohkif, an obvious and indispensable precaution, not 
to continue the posts advanced and exposed dur¬ 
ing a period of inactivity, wliieh allowed the enemy 
ample leisure to contrive and mature plans of 
attack. General Marley was persuaded that he 
was not in a condition to advance with safety, and 
ill this belief, a concentration of his force would 
undoubtedly have been more judicious than the 
continuance of the arrangement adopted by his 
predecessor. But lie was placed in cireninstances 
where a man must possess extraordinary firmness, 
to act resolutely upon his own convictions. He 
knew that he was expected to advance, and lie 
felt that this expectation could not be fulfilled. 
He knew also, that, by withdrawing the parties in 
advance, he should occasion great clisafjpointment 
to the distinguished projector of the campaign, and 
drawdown no ordinary degree of censure upon him- 
seli. A Ibver of reckless enterprize would have 



executed his orders, or at least would have tried 
to execute them, A man of high confidence in his 
own judgment would have shaped his course ac¬ 
cording to its suggestion. General Marley did 
neither; hesitating between his instructions and 
the conclusions of his own mindj lie followed nei¬ 
ther completely nor vigorously, but, balancing 
between them, his proceedings exhibited the usual 
characteristic of middle courses, by uniting the 
disadvantages and excluding the probable benefits 
of both plans. 

With regard to the advanced posts, further blame 
was cast upon General Marley, for not protecting 
them by stockades. Such a proceeding, however, 
was altogether new in Indian warfare. It was 
adopted by Colonel Ochteriony, much to the credit 
of his sagacity and di.scrimination. That able com¬ 
mander saw that the war with Nepaul was altoge¬ 
ther difierent from any in which the British had 
previously engaged, and that the peculiarities . 
of the country, and the character of the enemy, 
called for important changes in our modes of opera¬ 
tion. But it w'ould be unfair to pass sentence of 
reprehension upon any commander upon grounds 
merely comparative, and to condemn him, not for 
absolute deficiency, but because he manifested less 
skill than auoUier officer. The difficulties of the 
Ne[)aul war were great; they were seen to be 
great by the commanders of all the divisions, and 
Colonel Ochteriony, with all his talents and ail 
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liis fii’mness, avowed that he felt them to be almost 
overwhelioing. With such a testimony from such a 
man^ we must not blams too hastily or too severely 
the conduct of those officers who were less fortu¬ 
nate in their operations. 

But whether attributable, according to the view 
of General Marley, to the inadequacy of the force 
at h.i.s disposal, or, according to that of the Gover¬ 
nor-general, to thei ncompetence of the commander, 
it is certain that the course of events was produc¬ 
tive of the most lamentable consequences to the 
interests of the British Government. General Mar- 
ley, on the 6th, made a forward movement to- 
w'ards Pursah, and encamped about a mile and a 
half to the south of that place. But this position 
he almost immediately abandoned, alarmed by 
reports of the designs of the enemy, and by some 
very unpleasant symptoms manifested by a part of 
the native troops. The dissatisfaction displayed 
itself only in words, and in a number of deser¬ 
tions ; but these were indications that could not 
with safety be disregarded. General Marley, 
under the circumstances, deemed it advisable to 
retrograde, for the pujpo.se of covering the dep6t 
at Betteah, and favouring the j unction of the long- 
expected battering-train. This being effected, 
some other movements were made, but without 
effecting any tiling for the Bj'ltish cause. 

In the mean time, the enemy ravaged the Terraie, 
the whole of which, with the exception of the 
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country iinmecliately protected by our posts, again 
fell into their bands; their incursions were extended 
even beyond it. Their confidence attained a most 
extravagant height, and they threatened to attack 
Barra Gurry, though a thousand men were there 
in gamson. They actually threw up a stockade 
at SooftVe, a short distance from that post. The 
prudence of the Nepaiilese commander, Bhagut 
Singh, withheld him, however, from attacking it; 
but his caution did not find greater favour in the 
eyes of his government, than that of some of the 
British coratnanders had met from theirs. Being 
the subject of a semi'barbarous state, his fate was 
even worse. He wms not only recalled, but dis¬ 
graced by being publicly exhibited in woman’s 
attire, as one unworthy to wear the habiliments of 
man. 

Some attempts were made, by hasty levies of 
irregulars, to provide for the protection of the 
frontier, and restrain the aggressions of the Goork- 
bas; but they were attended with little success. 
The despondency of General Marley appeared to 
increase, as did also the dissatisfaction of fcheCom- 
mandei’-iu-chief at his inactivity. The conviction 
of the general, that his means were inadequate to, 
the fulfilment of his instructions, not only remained 
undiminished, but seemed to gather strength, and 
that conviction was sanctioned by the judgment 
of Lieut.-Colonel Dick and IJeut.-Colonel Cham- 
bei'lain. The opinions 6f those officers,'together with 
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hi.s own, having been transmitted by General Mar- 
ley to the Commander-in-chief, the representation 
was answered by his recall, and the appointment 
of Major-General George Wood to succeed him. 

In a communication from the adjutant-genera!, 
a few days afterwards, General Marley was ac¬ 
cused of misconstruing his instructions with re¬ 
gard to the defence of the frontier. It is re¬ 
markable, however, that Colonel Dick and Co¬ 
lonel Chamberlain appear to have put the same 
interpretation upon the instructions as General 
Marley. The question was, wdiat part of the force 
should be devoted to the protection of the frontier, 
and the Commander-in-chief contended/ that it 
was specifically determined in General Marley’s 
instructions. This, however, is not perfectly clear. 
A certain part of the force is referred to, as being 
“ exclusively reserved ” for the defence of the 
country—by which, of course, it must be under¬ 
stood, that General Marley was not to employ 
this portion in any other duty; but it may be 
doubted whether the words precluded him from 
employing other parts of his force in the same 
duty. The exclusion of a particular battalion, or 
parts of a battalion, from ail service but one, does 
not of necessity exclude the rest of the army from 
that specific .service. The exclusion might be in¬ 
ferred from other parts of the paragraph, but a mat¬ 
ter so important should not have been left to mere 
inference. General Marley’s view was counte- 
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naiiced by the necessity, which every one must 
have perceived, of effectually providing for the 
safety of the tei'ritory in some way. Tlie risk of 
incursion was obvious, and though it was subse¬ 
quently stated that this risk was foreseen and 
cleterminiately incurred, no such communication 
appears to have been made to General Maiiey 
until it was too late to profit by it. The general 
of a division, too, must be left, in a great degree, 
to the exercise of his own discretion, because 
circumstances are continually varying. This 
principle was repeatedly enunciated by the 
Coramander-in.-chief, when advice was solicited. 
General Marley exercised his discretion, and he 
might be on some points wrong; but in the belief 
that his force was unequal to the execution of hi.s 
orders, there is no reason for supposing that he 
was not in the right. 

The embarrassments of his situation, acting 
upon a mind, perhaps, little adapted to encounter 
them, led at length to a most extraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the general. On the 10th 
February (his successor not having arrived), he 
quitted the camp, before daylight in the morning, 
without any previous intimation of his intention, 
and without making any prevision for the com¬ 
mand after his departure. Such a step is of a 
nature to forbid comment. It indicates the exis¬ 
tence of a state of nervous excitement, during 
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which a man is not the. master of his own actions, 
and whicii consequently shields them from remark. 

The interval that elapsed between the departure 
of General Marley and the arrivai of his successor, 
was distinguished by an affair of some brilliancy, 
whieli tendeci in no inconsiderable degree to abate 
the presumptuous conMeiice of the Goorkhas, 
and revive the exhausted hopes of the British 
force. Lieut. Pickersgill, while reconnoitring, 
discovered^ at no great distance from the camp, a 
party of the enemy, about five hundred strong. 
The discovery was immediately communicated to 
Colonel Dick, the senior officer hi the camp, who, 
under the extraordinaiy circumstances that had 
occurred, had, as a matter of course, assumed the 
command. A party of irregular horse w^as, in 
consequence, despatched to strengthen Lieut. 
Pickersgill, and Colonel Dick followed, with all 
the picquets. The Goorkhas^ encouraged by the 
small number of Lieut, PickergiH’s force, resolved 
to attack him; but on emerging from a hollow, 
where they were posted, they perceived the force 
that was advancing to his assistance. This dis¬ 
covery appears to have struck the enemy with a 
panic. They made an immediate and precipitate 
retreat, pursued by Lieut, Pickfer.sg'ill, who had 
waited only for the junction of the cavalry. The 
entire detachment was cut to pieces, and so great 
w^as the terror inspired by this encounter, that the 
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Goorkhas hastily retreated into the hills, abandon¬ 
ing every position which they had established in 
the forest and Terraie. 

Major-General George Wood joined the division, 
to the command of which lie had been appointed, 
onthe 20t,h February, ten days after the departure 
of his predecessor. The force at his disposal had 
been greatly augmented, and he found himself at 
the head of upwards of thirteen thousand regular 
troops. He had^ in every respect, the advantage 
of his predecessor in the command. His force 
was not only considerably larger, but the tone of 
their spirits was greatly raised by the successful 
affair which took plaCeonly the day before General 
Wood’s arrival. ISrevertheless,, the new com¬ 
mander determined that he could do nothing' to 
redeem the alleged errors of General Marley. He 
apprehended, that the efficiency of his army might 
be impaired by sickness, if he attempted to pene¬ 
trate into the forest, and, after a long march east¬ 
ward to Goruckpore and back again, which was 
performed without seeing an enemy, all operations 
were suspended for the season. The change of 
generals thus failed of accomplishing the object 
which the Commander-in-chief most ardently 
desired. Tlic division did not march to Katman- 
doo, nor make an attempt to do so. 

The occupation of Kitmaon was an object highly 
desirable, but, owing to the luipropituous progress 
of the campaign, apparently little likely to be at- 
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tained by any portion of the regular force. A cor¬ 
respondence had, however, been opened with the 
leading men. of the eountcy, and their wishes were 
ascertained to he decidedly favourable to the 
British, whose success they promised to promote, 
by all the means in their power, if they would 
invade the territory, and rescue them from the rule 
of the Goorkhas. But they expressly stipulated, 
that their ancient rajahs should not be restored, 
and desired that the country should be placed 
under the direct government of the Company. 
The way was thus prepared for a successful irrup¬ 
tion into Kumaon ; but the means of effecting it 
were wanting. The army under General Martin- 
deli remained before Jyetuck, and no portion of it 
could be spared for any other service. The season 
of operation was rapidly passing away, and the 
British party in Kumaon, becoming alarmed lest 
their correspondence sliould be discovered, were 
pressing in tlieir representations of the necessity 
of immediate action. In this emergency, it was 
determined to try what could be effected by a body 
of irregulars, accompanied by a few guns, and 
aided by the co-operation of the inhabitants. The 
duty of raising this force was assigned to Lieut. 
Colonel Gardner, to whom also was entrusted its 
subsequent command. It amounted, in the first 
instance, to about three thousand men. It was 
increased by a corps raised and formed by-Captain 
ifearsey. Lour six-pounders were placed at the 
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disposal of Colonel Gardner, and he was ordered 
to act under the direction of his relative, the 
Honourable Edward Gardner, who was to proceed 
to Kumaon in a political character. 

The levying of this force was, however, a vvork 
ot time, and after it was read 3 % a succession of 
bad weather prevented its being ptit in motion. 
By these causes, its advance into the hill country 
W'as delayed until the 17th February, Having 
occupied the Ghilkeeah Pass, Colonel Gardner 
proceeded by a route lying chiefly along the bed 
of the Cossilias river. This route, not the most 
direct one to Alinorah, was chosen as oflering the 
fewest impediments to an invading force, as being 
in a great degree unguarded, and likely to afford 
opportunities for turning the positions of the 
enemy. The Goorkhas withdrew as the British 
force approached, and Colonel Gardner’s move¬ 
ments were characterized by an energy and rapidity 
W'bich suffei'ed no advantage to be lost. Having 
anticipated the Goorkhas in the occupation of an 
important post, he availed himself of it to collect 
his force and bring up his guns and baggage, 
which, by the rapidity of his progress, had been 
left in the rear. He then pm-sned his march, and 
took up a commanding position on a hill called 
Kompore, in front of which the enemy’s force, 
reinforced by a large proportion of the garrison 
from Almorah, was strongly stockaded. In tlie 
course of the march, several skirnii.shes took place. 







the I’esults of which were invariably favourable to 
the British. 


The success which had marked tiie progress of 
Colonel Gardner was most encouraging, but it did 
not seduce h im into attempts which might not only- 
have thrown away the advantages already gained, 
but ha\'e frustrated the objects of the enterprise 
altogether. The enemy were too strongly posted 
toj'ustify an attack in front, by a force cortiposed 
entirely of hastily-levied and irregular troops, 
and Colonel Gardner, therefore, judiciously deter- 
minfed to turn bis position! hnd by the sudden 
moveiiierit of a part of his corps, combined with 
a demonstration of attack, either to place him¬ 
self between the eiietiiy and his capital, or com¬ 
pel him to retire to prevent it. But even for 
the performance of this manoeuvre, Col. Gard¬ 
ner felt that he was not yet sufHciently strong. 
He, accordingly, waited the Junction of an addi- 
tioTial body of irregLilars, amounting to one-thou- 
Sand, which has been raised tn tfie Dooah, arid 
w’ere proceeding to Kamaon. On the arrival of 
this reinforcement, he executed his intention, 
almost without opposition. The enemy withdrew 
with fo much precipitation, as to leave part of Iris 
arms and baggage behind hiiii, and being closely 
followed by the force under Colonel G-ardiier, he 
abandoned the position in front of Almorah, to 
which he had retired, and posted liimself on the 
ridge on 'which the-town stands. On the 28tli of 



March, the British force occupied the position 
which the enemy had deserted. 


While Golone] Gardner was thus triumphantly 
advancing, Captain Hoarsey, with his followers, 
was endeavouring to create a diversion in another 
quarter, but with very.different success. Having 
secured the TimJey Pass, and the forts which com¬ 
manded it, he had advanced and occupied Ghum- 
pawut, the capital of Kali Kamaon, and laid siege 
to a strong fortress near it, called Kutoolgurh. 
While thus engaged, a Goorkha force crossed the 
Sardah, and attacked one of his posts; but it was 
forced to recross the river with some loss. The 
attack was speedily succeeded by another. On 
this occasion, the enemy appeared with increased 
strength, and crossed the river at a point some¬ 
what above Captain Hearscy’s division. On learn¬ 
ing this movement, the British commander ad¬ 
vanced to attack the enemy, with all the force 
that could be collected, leaving his adjutant to 
prosecute the siege of Ku toolgurh. The issue was 
disastrous. The troops under Captain Hearsey 
shrunk from their duly, and he w'as wounded and 
taken prisoner. The Goorkha commander then 
attacked the party left befom Kutoolgurh, whom 
he quickly dispersed. The remainder of Captain 
Hearsey’s battalion unceremoniously abandoned 
tlieir posts, and fled into the plains. 

Though Colonel Gardner's success was very 
flattering, it was a matter of great doubt whether, 
with a force altogether irregular, he would be 
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able to reduce Almorah. Some attempts had been 
made to tamper with the Nepauiese commander, 
who held possession of it, by suggesting to him 
that an arrangement might be made for his benefit, 
if he woidd retire with his troops across the Kali. 
This mode of crippling an enemy, by corrupting 
his officers, appears, from its frequent recurrence, 
to have been a favourite engine in the policy of 
Lord Moira. On this occasion, as on others, how¬ 
ever, it failed; the Nepauiese commander giving 
no encouragement to a proposal, which implied a 
belief that he was a miscreant of the lowest de¬ 
scription. As, therefore, his fidelity was not to be 
shaltenj and it was deemed imprudent to rely en¬ 
tirely upon an irregular force, a detachment of regu¬ 
lar troops, two thousand strong, was devoted to the 
operations in Kurnaon, and the entire force was 
placed under the command of Colonel Nicolls.* 
That officer arrived at Kattar Mull on the 8th of 
April, and, as soon as his regular force was assem¬ 
bled, sent a detachment, under Major Patton, to a 
position to the north-west of Almorah, in which 
direction a body of the enemy had proceeded. They 
were attacked by Major Patton, and' completely 
routed. The Goorkha commander wms killed, as 
was also the second in command, and several other 
officers. This success was gained on the 23d April. 
On the 26th, Col. Nicolls proceeded to attack the 
heights and town of Almorah, with a success more 

* Now Miijoi"-general Sir Jasper Nicolls, commander-in- 
chief of the arroy of India. 
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rapid, if not more deci-sive, than he had anticipated. 
Two of the enemy’s breast-works, on the SittoJee 
lidge, were carried by a part of the ■ regular in¬ 
fantry, led by Captain I'aithful, while the irregular 
tioops, ever the devout worshippers of fortune, 
were worked upon, by the auspicious appearance 
of events and the energy of Colonel Gardner, to 
attack and carry the remaining three. The enemy 
retreated by five roads, on each of which they 
were pursued; some important positions were 
taken, and the British gained possession of about 
one-tUii'd of the town. 

During the night, an attempt was made to dispos¬ 
sess the victors of their advantage; but it was met 
with judgment and gallantry, and defeated. In the 
raoruing, measures were taken for attacking the 
fort, and at nine o’clock in the evening a flag of 
truce arrived, bearing a letter from the Goorkha 
commander, requesting a suspension of arms, pre¬ 
paratory to a termination of hostilities in the pro¬ 
vince, Another letter to the same effect was written 
by Captain Hearsey, then a prisoner in the fort. On 
the 27th, a convention was framed, by virtue of 
which, all the forts were to be surrendered to the 
-British, and the whole province ot K-umaon evacu¬ 
ated in their favour, the Goorkhas being permitted 
to retire unmolested across the Kali, with their pub¬ 
lic and private property and arms. A proclamation 
was forthwith issued, declaring the province to be 
permanently annexed to the British dominions. 
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DuaTNG the,progress of events i« Kumaon, 
Major-General Ochterlony was prosecuting a ca¬ 
reer of success at once substantial and brilliant. 
His operations against Ummer Sing sustained, in¬ 
deed, a momentary interruption in the result of a 
sally made by the enemy upon a party of irregu¬ 
lars, occupying a stockaded post. This party, 
being, taken, oif its guard, suffered severely, hut 
no permanent advantage was secured, or appa¬ 
rently sought, by the enemy, as, after destroying 
the stockade, they returned to their position. 

The wary progress of General Ochterlony had 
enabled him, by the middle of April, to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the g'ro,iind occupied by 
the enemy, an.d to ascertain the'points, at which 
their positions could be more easily penetrated. 
Of this information he availed himself, by form¬ 
ing and carrying into effect a plan of combined 





attack, distinguished not less by its masterly con¬ 
trivance than by its fortunate . results. 


The movements of the British force com¬ 
menced on the night of the 14th. A detach¬ 
ment, destined to occupy a post between Dooab 
and the first Deouthal, gained it without oppo¬ 
sition. Columns, under Lieut.-Col. Thomson and 
Major Lawrie, attained the heights of the second 
Deouthal almost at the same moment, ami were 
proceeding along the ridge, to possess themselves 
of an advanced post, when the head of the 
column, consisting of light infantry, received a 
check by a charge from the enemy sword in hand, 
which compelled them to fall back on the main 
body, by this time posted in the second Deouthal. 
Here they were greatly annoyed by their oppo¬ 
nents, from the cover afforded by the jungle and 
the rocks. In the course of the night, they were 
further harassed by false alarms; and at the first 
dawn of day, a daring attack was made by nearly 
two thousand of the enemy, who almost sovrounded 
the post. A desperate conflict ensued, and con¬ 
tinued for above two hours. The Nepaulese fought 
with a courage at once steady and iinpetuou.s; 
but they were encountered with at least equal 
courage and with better fortune. They were finally 
repulsed and' totally defeated with very severe 
loss, .Bughtee Thappa, who ]ec%the attack, being 
left among the dead, This action was distinguished 
by some splendid instances of individual exertion 






and bravery, as well as by the intrepidity displayed 
generally by the troops engaged. The result was, 
that the enemy’s continuous chain of posts was 
broken, and the Nepaulese commander was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw, concentrating his force in 
Malown and its immediate outworks. The spirits 
of the enemy fell with their fortunes, the want of 
provisions became seriously felt, and de^sertions 
were numerous. 

Cautious, but not timid, enterprizing but not 
rash, General Ochterlony pushed his success vigor¬ 
ously now that he saw that it could be pursued 
with effect. A series of positions were taken uj> 
for the purpose of completely investing the enemy, 
and a battery was erected against one of his re¬ 
doubts. His distress for want of provisions became 
extreme. Desertions, both of individuals and of 
small parties, were of daily occurrence, and these 
were facilitated by the fondness, which seems to 
have prevailed throughout the Indian, army, for 
advancing the operations of war by the refinements 
of diplomatic intrigue. It is no pleasing task to 
relate the adoption of such a mode of warfare by 
Briti.sh officers, but the first duty of an historical 
writer is to speak the truth, regardless of conse¬ 
quences. Lieutenant Ross (of course with the 
caucurrence of his superiors) niade proposals to 
three sirdars, commanding in and near the bat¬ 
tered redoubt. Other communications follow^ed, 
and when Lieut. Ross determined to ascend the 
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heights, it was in.the conviction that he should 
meet with no resistance The event justified his 
confidence, He attained the summit without op¬ 
position, tlie enemy retiring and remaining on a spot 
to the rearward. The redoubt being occupied, 
Lieut, lloss invited the enemy’s troops to pass 
into kis rear, intimating that they would be un¬ 
molested. After a little hesitation, the raovenient 
recommended by the English commander was 
performed—other parties of the enemy followed 
this example, and the second redoubt was gained 
with as little difficulty as the first. 

It appears that the sirdars in a body had waited 
upon the Goorkha commander, insisting that he 
should either give them and their men food from the 
fort, or adopt some decisive line of conduct. It is 
said that he refused either, but urged them to en¬ 
dure a short time longer, and wait the progress of 
events. Such advice was calculated to have little 
effect upon men not influenced by any rigid prin¬ 
ciples of duty, or any refined sense of honour, and 
who, pressed by famine on the one hand and al¬ 
lured by promises on the other, were already more 
than wavering in their fidelity. The result was, 
that the whole of the outworks were abandoned 
to the British troops, and the Goorkhas came 
over almost universally to General Ochterlony’s 
camp, leaving Ummer Sing shut up in the body 
of the fort, with a garrison reduced to about two 
hundred men. Escape and the receipt of succour 
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were alike impossible, and on the 8th of May, the 
Goorkha eommander wrote to General Ochterlony, 
desiring to be informed of his wishes, The gene- 
rafs reply was, that, agreeably to usage, proposals 
must come from the other side. Up to the 10th, 
no farther comrmmication was made. The interval 
was employed by the British commander in form¬ 
ing batteries, and making other preparations for 
attack. These being completed, firing commenced, 
and continued during the greater part of tiie lOtli. 
On the morning of the llth. Ram Dos, sou of the 
Goorkha general, came out, and intimated his 
father’s desire to negotiate. The firing was con¬ 
sequently di,scontinued, but the blockade was 
rigidiy kept up. 

From the lltli to the loth was occupied in ne- 
gociatioiis, which were protracted In consequence 
of their being extended to other objects, as well 
as the surrender of Malown. A convention was 
finally signed, by which it was agreed, that all 
the forts between the Jumna and the Sutleje should 
be deli vered up to the British; that all the troops, 
except those granted to the personal honour of 
Ummer Sing and Runjore Sing, should be at liberty 
to enter the British service, and that those not 
employed shonUl be maintained by the Briti.sh Go¬ 
vernment, on a specific allowance, till the con¬ 
clusion of peace; that Ourhwai should be forth¬ 
with evacuated, the garrison having permission to 
return to Nepaul by the Kuniaon route, carrying 




with them all public and private property, iu- 
elucling; warlike stores: Ummer Sing was to be 
permitted to retire aeross the Kali, with the remain¬ 
ing garrison of Malown, retaining their arms, ac¬ 
coutrements, baggage, and waggons; and Runjore 
Sing, the commander of Jyetuck, in the same man¬ 
ner, with two hundred men of that garrison, three 
hundred unarmed followers, and one gun. All pri¬ 
vate property was to be respected, and eighty-three 
persons in the various garrisons, who were related 
by blood or marriage to Ummer Sing, were to retain 
their arms and accoutrements. 

Of these arrangements neither party had much 
reason to feel proud. The Goorkhas made great 
sacrifices, and they received great indulgence. 
General Ochterlony spoke of the terms granted 
with the modesty which always marked hisoflficial 
communications'—regarding the nrrangeraent not 
as positively good, but a?i the best tliat could be 
made under the circumstances existing. "I'he rainy 
season was approaching, and the campaign could 
not have been protracted much longer. During 
the perird, of inaction it would iiave been neces¬ 
sary to maintain expensive establishments, a bur¬ 
den which was averted by the convention, and 
this circumstance, combined with the possession 
of the strong-holds of the enemy, sufficed to attest 
its expediency. In concluding it, as well as in 
all bis military operations. General Ochterlony 
displayed the most consummate judgment. 

T 2 


It will now be necessary to, return to the divi¬ 
sion under General Martiudell. After the unfor¬ 
tunate termination of the double attack upon 
Jyetuck, that officer determined to attempt no¬ 
thing farther until the arrival of reinforcements. 
These were not granted in the most gi’aciou.s 
manner, and the comiTmiiications addre.ssed at 
this period to General Martindell, from the depart¬ 
ment of the Commander-in-chief, were touched 
in the language of blame and reproach. On 
General Maitindell instituting a comparison be¬ 
tween his force and that of the enemy, he was 
told that hitherto it had not been the-habit of 
the Company’s officers to calculate whether they 
had a numerical superiority to the enemy,” and 
the introduction of such a principle was pro¬ 
nounced to be " novel, and infallibly destructive to 
our empire.” This lofty language is, no doubt, 
very imposing; but the number of an enemy’s 
force is, after all, an element that cannot be ex¬ 
cluded from the calculations of a prudent general, 
and the war with the Nepaulese certainly did not 
form an exception to the general rule, it may be 
admitted, that the strength of the Ooorkha force 
had been somewhat exaggerated, and it is un¬ 
deniable that we had been accustomed to gain 
easy victories over vastly superior numbers of the 
feeble troops to which we had heretofore been 
opposed. But in the, Goorklias we had an enemy 
surpassing in energy, as well as in military skill, 
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any with which we had previously contended in 
India, and a corresponding degree of caution was 
called for. The want of it had been severely felt 
in more inataaces than one. The irregular troops, 
to whom so much importance was attached, proved 
very generally worthless. It has been seen how 
Captain Hearsey’a irregulars behaved in Kumaon, 
and those attached to General Martindell’s division 
appear to have been little better. Intelligence 
having been received that a reinforcement was on, 
its way to join the garrison of Jyetuck, Lieutenant 
Young marched with 1,400 irregulars to intercept 
them. He was joined by several hundreds more, 
forming altogether a very considerable force : it is 
stated in one report to have amounted to nearly 
3,000 men, and it certainly very considerably ex¬ 
ceeded 2,000. A party of these being attacked 
and .put to flight by the enemy, the whole body 
fell under the operation of panic, and were com¬ 
pletely routed by a force which did not exceed 
.500 fighting men, kSuch was the value of the 
irregular troops, though commanded by an excel¬ 
lent officer, whose personal exertions were .‘strenu¬ 
ously but vainly used to induce them to keep their 
ground, against an enemy greatly inferior in num¬ 
bers. 

The defeat materially abated the tasts; of the 
irregulars for a military life. Many deserted; 
many applied for their discharge; and the .strength 
of the corps was reduced from between two and 
three thousand to about 1,200, exclusive of those 
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on detached doty. This defection increased the 
difficulties of General Martindell. He had to con¬ 
tend, also, svith weather of extreme inclemency, 
which his troops were very little calculated to sup¬ 
port. He complained heavily of the want of correct 
intelligence, and, oppressed by all these difficul¬ 
ties, be signified a wish to be relieved from a com¬ 
mand, vvhich he could no longer exercise with 
pleasure to himself or satisfaction to his superiors. 
This need excite little surprise—General Marley 
had been unable to contend with the difficulties of 
his situation, and General Ocliterlony hadexpressetl 
a diffidence of the adequacy of his own powers to 
meet the exigencies of the mountain warfare. But 
the Commander-in-chief was impressed with a 
belief that Jyetuck might be reduced, and with 
the force under General Martindell’s command. 
After a long continued and somewhat angry com¬ 
munication of opinion, General Ochterlony was 
ordered, immediately on the fall of Malown, to 
take the command of the division before dyetuck. 
This arrangement was rendered unnecessary by 
tlie convention concluded with Urnmer Sing, .Tye- 
tuck being one of the fortresses which were by 
that instrument surrendered to the British. 

On the reduction of Almorah, the Goorkfia 
commander. Bum Sah, expressed a wish to be¬ 
come an agent for the restoration of peace, and 
proposed to address letters to Urnmer Sing Thappa 
and Runjore Sing, recommending them to with¬ 
draw their troops across the Kali, preparatory to 
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negociatioiis. Tlie propt),sal 
was assented, to by Colonel McoHs and Mr. Garcb 
ner; the letters were written and forwarded.' The 
success of General Ochterlony had, however, pre¬ 
cluded their necessity. That addressed to Ummer 
Sing Thappa was received by him as he.was on the 
point of executing the capitulation ; and though 
too late to have any effect on his decision, it was 
in time to aflbrd liim an apology for the course 
which ho had previously determined to pursue. 
With true Orientalhe availed himself of its 
arrival to insert an article, stating that he had 
surrendered at the instance of Bum Sah and the 
other chiefs of Kiimaon ; thus throwing on them 
the odium and the danger which he apprehended 
to himself. 

Bum Sah and Ummer Sing belonged to oppo¬ 
site factions, and the former had no sooner trans¬ 
mitted his recommendation of retreat, than he 
became alarmed at the probable consequences of 
what he had done. Though nearly related to the 
rajah, who wa.s also much attached to him, the 
influence of his enemies, the Kussea.s or Thappas, 
preponderated at court. The situation of Bum* 
Sah was, therefore, extremely critical—-his cha¬ 
racter was timid and vacillating, and being appre¬ 
hensive that his head would pay the forfeh, of the 
discretion which he had exercised, be solicited 
from Colonel Gardner, v/ho hard accompanied him 
on his march homeward, permission to remain in 
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Kumaoii tilUhe arrival of the communication from 
Nepaul. This, of course, could not be permitted ; 
but Bum Shah, throwing himself upon the con¬ 
fidence of the British officer, declaring that his 
sole dependence was upon the government to 
which that gentleman belonged, and imploring at 
his hands counsel and instruction, Colonel Gard¬ 
ner, after apprising him that, as a servant of the 
British Government, bis authority extended no 
further than to seeing the terms of the convention 
fulfilled, suggested, as a private individual, that 
he should forthwith take possession of the pro¬ 
vince of Bootee, garrison the forts and places of 
strength with troops upon whom lie could rely, 
dismissing all the vest, and having established 
himself there in independence, assume a high 
tone, and insist upon the adoption of the measures 
which he thought necessary for the good of his 
country. 

After some deliberation, Bum Sah acquiesced, 
and an astrologer having been, consulted, a fortu¬ 
nate day was chosen for crossing the river. It was 
clearly for the interest of Bum Sah to procure, if 
possible, the power of negociating with the British 
Government, and it was equally to be desired by 
tlie latter. The general views of Bum Sah and 
his party were far more favourable to the main¬ 
tenance of peace and good understanding than 
those of'their opponents—their hope.s of escaping 
tlie probable consequences of their recent conduct, 






depended upon their obtaining’ an ascendancy in 
the state — that ascendancy, again, being dependent 
upon their pursuing a course of policy different 
from that of the party by whom they were opposed. 
The governor-general, therefore, was particularly 
desirous that the conduct of the negociation should 
be placed in the hands of Bum Sail; but as 
an indiscreet publication of such a wish would 
liave frustrated its fulfilment, and probably have 
involved Bum Sah and his partisans in serious 
difficulties, the expidssion of it was confided to 
him alone, accompanied by an intimation, that he 
might use it in any manner likely to promote the 
object sought in common by himself and the Bri¬ 
tish Government. With regard to the seizure of 
Dootee, Bum Sah was assured of the support of 
the British Government, if, on mature considera¬ 
tion, he would be satisfied that such a proceeding 
would tend to the promotion of his interest. 

The Karl of Moira, in his narrative of the nego- 
ciations, seems to have argued the questions of 
the justice and policy of this arrangement some¬ 
what unnecessarily. There can be no doubt as 
to either, with I'elation to the e.xisting state of 
circumstances. As the course of the negociationa 
took another tarn, the perseverance of Bum Sah 
in the project of occupying Dootee might, how¬ 
ever, have occasioned some inconvenience, which 
Lord Moira very properly avowed himself ready 
to incur ratiier than commit a breach of faith. 







The difficwlty, however, was removed by Bum 
Sah subsequently declining the occupation of 
Dootee, from apprehensions for the safety of his 
family jn JYepaul, 

"’iVhilst these matters were iu progress, an 
attempt was made to open a negooiation through 
the Gooroo, Giijraj Misser. This person had 
already been concerned in the uegociatioiis with 
Major-General Fitzpatrick, and in those with 
Colonel Knox. He had resided some time at 
Benares, and was believed*to be friendly to the 
British interests; he was also understood to 
entertain a strong personal attachment to the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and to be anxious to save him 
from the evils which might be apprehended from 
the protraction of the war. Having solicited 
permission to go to the frontie;-, he placed himself 
in communication with the rajah; and the result 
was, an earnest invitation to proceed to K at man- 
doo. On the point of his departure, the over¬ 
tures of Bum Sah became known to the gover¬ 
nor-general ; but it not being deemed advisable 
on that account to discourage this mission of 
Gujraj Misser* he was permitted to proceed 
without interruption. 

He returned, with a paper under the rajah’s red 
seal, empowering him to bring to an adjustment 
all matters in difference between the two states, 
and declaring that whatever ho engaged for should 
be confirmed. He brought also letters from the 




rajah to the governov-geiieral and to Colonel Brad¬ 
shaw. The powers with which Oujraj Misser was 
invested appeared' sufficiently ample; but his lan¬ 
guage, as wei) as that of the letters, was vague and. 
indeftuite. He declared that Ire had no instructions 
to propofse anything; but that the rajah relied 
on the generosity of the British Government. 
The wisdom of negociating with a person whoso 
commission appeared thus unsatisfactory, may, 
perhaps, be doubted; but the governor-general 
determined upon the attempt, and instructions 
were forwarded to Colonel Bradshaw for his 
guidance. On receiving them, Colonel Bradshaw 
proceeded to open the subject of compensation 
for the expenses of the war; and having inti¬ 
mated, in. general terms, the extent of the demand 
on this ground, he was informed by Gujraj Misser 
that he had no authority to make such sacrifices, 
and that they were not contemplated by any 
party at Katmandoo, The attempt to treat was 
consequently suspended; but Gujraj Misser re¬ 
mained in Colonel Bradshaw’s camp. 

Negociatious were now renewed with Bum Sah 
and his brother, Roodbqr Beer Sah, but with the 
same success which had attended the proceed¬ 
ings with Gujraj Misser. The result of these 
endeavours was little calculated to invite a per¬ 
severance' in them. In every instance the con¬ 
duct of the enemy was marked by that evasion 
and duplicity which so eminently distinguish Ne- 
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paiilese diplomacy. The governor-general, how¬ 
ever, was Weary of the war, and not without 
cause; another effort to restore the relations of 
peace was, therefore, resolved on. Availing him¬ 
self of the opportunity afforded of communicating 
with the rajah, by addressing a letter in reply 
to that transmitted from him to the governor- 
general by Gujraj Misser, the Earl of Moira 
determined to honour it with an answer. This 
communication differed little in substance from 
those made to the rajah at an earlier period. Its 
transmission to Katmandoo was entrusted to Guj- 
nij Misser, who was apprized of it.s contents, and 
upon whose mind Colonel Bradshaw was in¬ 
structed to impress the fearful consequences 
which must ensue to the Goorkha state, if the 
communication were disregarded. The result was, 
ail enlargement of the Gooroo’s powers, and a 
renewal of the iiegociation with him; which, 
aftei' several fruitless conference.^, ended, like the 
former, in an avowal on the part of the Goorkha 
agent, that he had no authority to make such sacri¬ 
fices of territory as the British minUter required. 

Tlie governor-generar^ disappointment at the 
miscarriage of this attempt appears to have been 
extreme, and to have rendered him insensible to 
every other feeling. He ascribed the failure, in a 
great degree, to a deficiency of address on the 
part of the Britisli agent, and an inattention to the 
spirit and principles of his instructions. There 
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seems, however, i it tie ground for sueJi an imputa¬ 
tion. The iiniversai character of Goorkha diplo¬ 
macy is quite sufficient to account for the mis- 
■carriage of tlie negoeiation, and may supersede 
the necessity of seeking for any other cause ; nor 
is the failure of Colonel Bradshaw more remark¬ 
able than that of others, who also failed under 
similar circuiiistance.s. 

It was objected to Colonel Bradshaw, that his 
conduct towards the Goorkha negociatorwas defi¬ 
cient in frankness. Frankness is rarely the virtue 
of diplomatists, and the want of it is, perliap.s, 
not attended with much inconvenience; at all 
events, in treating with Goorkha agents, frank¬ 
ness would he altogether out of place, and the 
attempt to fix upon Colonel Bradshaw the blame 
of having frustrated the success of the negoeiation 
by the want of such a quality, appears rather the 
angry emanation of disappointment, than the 
dictate of a sound and statesman-like judgment. 
The Earl of Moira had repeatedly dwelt, in his 
communications to the authorities at home, on the 
ijisincere and deceitful character of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Nepaulese. How, then, could he 
reasonably condemn a political agent for being in 
some degree on his guard against a people thus 
invariably deceitful, or how could he consider 
frankness an indispensable ingredient for a suc¬ 
cessful negoeiation with tiiem? Lord Moira’s 
course of policy, moreover, was not always cha- 
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racterized by a profusion of that quality which 
now stood so high in his esteem ; nor can much of 
frank and straightforward bearing be discovered in 
his numerous schemes to vanquish his opponents 
by means of the treacliery of their servants. 

His lordship was, in truth, at this time, suffer¬ 
ing great mortification. On arriving in India he 
appears to have pictured to himself a career of 
extraordinary brilliancy. Its commencement was 
shadowed by clouds, which he had not antici¬ 
pated. Disappointed, in a great degree, in the 
result of the Nepaulese campaign, fresh dis¬ 
appointment awaited him in the failure of the 
negociations ; and this seems to have given rise 
to ebullitions of ill-temper not warranted by any¬ 
thing that had occurred. Lord Moira, however, 
having convinced himself that a want of frankness 
was the great impediment to peace, determined to 
remove it by a distinct and explicit communica¬ 
tion of the terms to which he was ready to agree. 
A project of a treaty was prepared, and trans¬ 
mitted to Colonel Bradshaw, together with the 
draft of a note, to he signed by the British agent, 
and delivered with the former document to Oujraj 
Misser. To aid the efiect of these proceedings. 
Lord Moira, who appears to have thought ex¬ 
tremely well of his ovui powers of persua.sion and 
eonciiiation, addressed another letter to the BaJaK 
of Nepaul. ■ The tone of the letter was somewhat 
subdued from that of former ones, and the condi- 
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of the proposed treaty somewhat relaxed io 
favour of the Nepaulese. Altogether, the con¬ 
fidence of the governor-general seems to have 
been, greatly shaken j and the experience of one 
campaign had disposed him to make some sacri¬ 
fices to avoid another. 

The proceedings which have just been related 
were widely different from those w^hich might 
have , been expected, and indicate a remarkable 
change of purjjose in the course of a few weeks. 
On the 5th August, the governor-general, in a 
daspatch home, declared his intention not to 
make any attempt to renew negociations, and 
his determination that any fresh overtures for 
that purpose .should come from the enemy. On 
the ‘23d of September, we fijid him instructing 
his agent to re-o])eii a negociation, whicli was 
suspended, though not absolutely terminated ; for 
Gujraj Misser had proposed to refer the que.stion 
of territorial cession to Katmandoo, and pro¬ 
mised an answer in twenty-one days; but so 
impatient had the governor-general become for 
a conclusion of hostilities, that he could not 
prevail upon lumself to wait the result of the 
reference to Katmandoo, but voluntarily made an 
offer of concessions, which his previous tone had 
given the enemy no reason to expect. The answer 
did not arrive within the stipulated time, and when 
the new project was communicated to the Goorklni 
tiegociators, they declared, as they had previously 









done, that to assent to such terms was beyond 
their power. The frankness of the governor- 
general siTcceeded no better than the reserve of 
Colonel Bradshaw'. The Goorkha agents again 
made their favourite offer of a reference to their 
court, promising, on this occasion, an answer in 
fifteen days, and apologizing for the delay in 
answering the former reference. Before the 
expiration of the fifteen days, an answer to the 
first reference arrived, couched in the most vague 
and indefinite language (the unvarying style of 
NepaulciSe state papers), and referring to more 
detailed advices to follow. The period fixed for 
an answer to the second reference expired, and 
none was received. At the solicitation of Gujraj 
Missel', Colonel Bradshaw consented to wait a 
few days longer. An answer at length arrived, 
but it was neither favourable nor explicit: the 
Goorkha negociators were not empowered to sign 
a treaty on the terms proposed. A further delay 
requested by them was refused by the British 
agent, and the Goorkha diplomatists then de¬ 
parted, expressing a beliel’that they should retiini 
in a few days authorised to execute the treaty. 

The anxiety for peace felt by the governor- 
general amounted almost to weakness, and per¬ 
mission was conveyed to Colonel Bradshaw to 
make still further relaxations in his terms, if the 
Goorkha negociators should return. But the per¬ 
mission Was unnecessary; at. the expiration of a 
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montli, Guji-aj Misser re-appeared, alleging that 
he had been detained at Katmandoo by illness. 
This might be true ; but a far more probable 
cause for his detention may be found in the 
struggles of contending parties at the Goorkha 
court. The negociatioii was forthwith resumed;, 
and, after some delay, a treaty was signed, cor¬ 
responding entirely with the project delivered on 
the part of the British Government. 

By this treaty, it was stipulated, that the Rajah 
of Nepaul should renounce all claim to the lands 
which liad been the subject of dispute, and should 
further cede the whole of the low-lands between 
rile rivers Kali and Rapti, those between, the 
Kapti and the Gunduck, with the exception of 
Bootwul Khass, those between the Gunduck and 
the Koosi, in which the authoritv of the British 
Government had been introduced, or was in the 
course of introduction, and those between the 
itchie and the Teistah, together with all the 
territories within the hills eastward of the Mitrhie 
including the fort and lands at Naggree, the pass 
ot iVaggarcote, leading from Morung into the 
hills, and the territory lying between that pass 
and Naggree. The chieftains whose interests 
would sutfer by these cessions, were to be remu' 
^jated by pmsion, to the offitegate amount of 
two laoa of tupee.,; the chief, to be named, and 
the proporbons fixed, by the Nepautoe Govern¬ 
ment. By other articles, the Rajah of Nepanl 
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was bound not to interfere with the countries west 
of the Kali; not to disturb the Rajah of Siceim 
in his possessions, but, in the event of any dif¬ 
ferences arising with that prince, to submit them 
to the arbitration of the British Government, and 
abide by its award ; and not to take into his 
service any subject of any European or American 
state, without the consent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. To secure and improve the relations of 
amity, accredited ministers from each state were 
to reside at the court of tlto other. 

The treaty was ratified as soon as received at 
Fort William, and this event was distinguished by 
some very remarkable circumstances. At the very 
moment of mtification, the British authorities pre¬ 
pared to make the concessions which they had 
previously contemplated, but which the unlooked- 
for facility of the Nepaulese minister had rendered 
apparentiy unnecessary. So extraordinary a cir¬ 
cumstance as that of a government deliberating 
how much of territory shall be surrendered to a 
hostile state which asks nothing, is, perhaps, with¬ 
out parallel. These concessions were, it was al¬ 
leged, intended to mark the liberal spirit of the 
British Government. Libei*ality may be an ad¬ 
mirable cjuality in individuals, but it would be 
diffienU to shew that a nation is ever likely to be 
benefited by acting upon the. principles avowed by 
the .Britisli rCiovevnnient of India at this period. 
At all events, that Govermnent was without any 
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extensive experience to justify such a poiicy, for 
'■ from the creation of the world until the time of tire 

; Nepal!lese negdciations, it was probably never 

exercised' by any, state in even a single instance. 
A treaty had been signed by the agents of the two 
11 powers—the ratification of one had. been affixed 

I, to the instrument, and that of the other was ex- 

: pected; in the meantime, the- power which had 

■f been goaded into hostile measures by a long suc- 

i;' cession of insult and injuiy-—the power which, 

\ after a harassing and expensive war, stood upon 

the Vantage ground, having driven the enemy from 
, some of his own provinces, and taken military 
! occupation of them—the power which had dic¬ 
tated its own terms of peace and found its terms 
accepted—the power which finally had affixed its 
solemn ratification to a treaty constructed upon 
I those terms, suddenly, and seemingly without 

cause, turned round upon its own measufea, and 
proiiosed to cancel .some of the conditions of the 
treaty! Why? Because they were not sufficiently 
favourable to itself?—Not sd. Though dishonour¬ 
able, this would have been intelligible; but the 
reason for this capricious course was, tliat the treaty 
was not sufficiently favourable to the enemy! 

If the fact of any concession being meditated 
under such circumstances, be calculated to excite 
^ suiprise, an explanation of the nature of the coti- 
i ceseion whicli the British Government resolved 

i upon making, must raise that feeling alrhost to 

''v., * 
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bewilclenuent. The most romantic imagination 
could not have conceived that, among the points 
to be conceded, was the possession of those very 
portions of territory which had given rise to the 
war. Yet so it w''as; the British Government ex¬ 
pressed itself wnlling to yield a part, or even the 
whole, of the lands of Bootwul and Sheoraj, which 
before the war had been usurped by the Nepaulese. 
In reference to this decision, it is impossible to 
avoid asking, why was the war undertaken ? 

It was said, in extenuation of the sacrihce, 
that those territories were unhealthy, and of 
small value in point of revenue. But these oir- 
cumstances were as well known before as after 
the war; and if it were desirable to rid the British 
Government of the care of them, that object 
might certainly have been effected in a less 
costly manner. The vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure which had been incurred, the peril 
in which the honour of the British nation, and 
the safety of its Eastern dominions, had been 
placed by a war commenced without adequate 
preparation—all might have been spared. Some 
accession of territory had indeed been gained, but 
this was not the purpose for which the war was 
avowedly undertaken. We drew the sword osten¬ 
sibly for our own protection, not to commit ag- 
gre.ssions ujjon our neighborrrs : we were justified, 
indeed, in availing ourselves of the advantages we 
had gained, and the portions of territory annexed 
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to our former possessions contributed to the secu¬ 
rity of our frontier; but the attainment of incidental 
advantages could not afford a valid reason for re- 
imquishingr the main object of the war. 

At the close of his own narrative, the Earl of 
Moira distinctly lays down that which it was one 
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inam object of the paper to shew, tliat the war with 
the Goorkhas was unavoidable. The soundness of 
that opinion may be readily admitted, but the 
conduct of thefiarl of Moira, at the dose of the 
negociations, was altogether inconsistent with a 
sincere belief in it. If the possession of the disputed 
lands, so far from being valuable, was actualiv 
incQnvGniei^t, tho war was not unavoidable, Our 
c dims might have been withdrawn, or they might 
have been suffered to slumber, as they had been for 
so many years; or, if it had been deemed danger- 
ens to acquiesce in usurpation, some decent means 
might have been devised for transferring the lands 
m question, without making war to wrest them from 
the usurping power for the sole purjiose of givimv 
them back again. If the intention of restoring 
tfieni had not l^en recorded in the official de¬ 
spatches of tile Government, it could not have 
been believed that it had been entertained. States 
are often obliged to surrender that whicJi they 
vvou d fain possess; but Jiere, a voluntary tender 
of he thing ni. dispute was profiosed to be made 
by the victorious party to the defeated one. If 
the disputed lands were so valueless as, at the end 
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of the qampaigu, they were represented to be, but, 
one opinion can exist as to the expediency ol 
commencing it—that the governor-general, being 
anxious to display his military talents, stood in 
need of a, pretext for war, and that the disputed 
districts afforded that which he wanted. 

The extraordinary .spectacle pf a state, after 
engaging in an expensive war for the defence of 
certain possessions, voluntarily relinquishing those 
possessions to the enemy, was, however, lost to 
the world by a fresh instance of the obstinacy and 
bad faith of the court of Katmandoo, in refusing 
to ratify the treaty which its agent had been em¬ 
powered to conclude* The usual exhibition ot 
delay and chicanery took place; restitutions 
were required, which could not be granted, and, 
finally, negoemtions gave place to a renewal ol 
hostilities. 

The new campaign commenced by the advance 
of a portion of the force under Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whose eminent services had been rewarded 
by his sovereign with the grand cross of the order 
of the Bath. Colonel Bradsha)^, who appears to 
have been little in favour with his superiors, was 
divested of his diplomatic functions, which were 
transferred to Sir David Ochterlony, and that 
officer thus united with his nrilitary command the 
entire political authority. In tho exercise of the 
latter tpnetion, he held some communication with 
Gujraj Misser, but it led to no satisfactory result. 
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On the 9th of February 1815, S:r David Och- 
terlon}' advanced through tlie^jreatSaul forest, to¬ 
wards the passes leading into the valley of Muck* 
wanpore. The road was a mere pathway through 
an excessively thick jungle; but, though the 
e3iemy- possessed ample means of annoying the 
British force and disputing its progress, it was 
permitted to advance unmolested. On the I4th, 
the general was informed that there was a pass 
over the Cheereah Gautie range of mountains, 
unguarded and practicable ; and on the 17th, after 
a harassing marcli and very severe laboVir, the 
passage was etfected. 

Sir David Ochterlony continued to advance, 
and encamped near Muckwanpore. The enemy 
occupied two positions on a ridge near that place, 
one of which they abandoned on the approach of 
the British force, who immediately took possession 
of it. They shortly, however, returned in great 
numbers, and a severe conflict ensued. The posi¬ 
tions of the British force were repeatedly assaulted; 
but they were gallantly defended, and the enemy 
finally retired in^confusion, abandoning a gun and 
a large quantity of ammunition. 

A few days afterwards. Colonel Kelly dis¬ 
possessed the enemy of a position on the Bhur- 
ryhurpore hills. Two days after the latter event, 
negociation was renewed, in, consequence of a 
letter addressed to Sir David Ocliterloay by a 
Goorkha vakeel, named Burtawar Sing, stating 
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that he was in possession of the ratification of the 
treaty fonnerly concluded, and intended to depute 
a person, whom he named, to convey it to the 
British Government, This individual accordingly 
repaired to the British camp, with the treaty duly 
ratified, and after some discu.ssion- Sir David 
Ochterlony agreed to accept it, on the execution, 
by the vakeel, of a declaration that the Rajah of 
Nepaul relinquished all expectation of tliat relaxa- 
tion of the conditions of the treaty which Colonel 
Bradshaw had been instructed to hold out to him. 
This stipulation was readily agreed to; the re¬ 
quired declaration was given by the vakeel, and 
afterwards explicitly confirmed by the rajah 
himself. 

After so prosperous a commencement of the 
second campaign, better terms might, perhaps, 
Jrave been insisted on; but the sickly .season was 
approaching—the British commissariat was in an 
impaired state, and the difficulty of getting sup¬ 
plies would have been considerable, The.se cou- 
sideration.s suggested the inexpediency of per¬ 
severance in. hostilities, and if the treaty, as origi¬ 
nally ratified by the British authorities, satisfied 
the claims of justice/ and .secured the safety of the 
British dominion.s, it would have been neither 
.right nor reputable to demand more. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that Sir David Ochterlony 
exercised a sound discretion in determining in 
favour of peace upon the original basis, 
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In looking back to the origin and operations of 
the war with Nepaul, it is impossible to avoid 
being struck by the very remarkable features which 
I it discloses. The aggressive spirit of theNepauIese, 

the jealousy entertained by the Goorkhas of British 
ascendancy, and their aversion to the establish¬ 
ment of any relations of amity with the British 
Governnient, though manifested through a long 
series oi years, failed of exciting that vigilance 
which the exhibition of such feelings by a powerful 
neighbour ought to have called forth. It has been 
said, that the attention of the rulers of India was 
so entirely occupied by other and more pressing 
matters, that no portion of it could be spared to 
our relations with the JSepaulese, This is a very 
I insuflicieut apology : if the rulers of a state have 

I not time to secure their frontier, there must be 

some great defect either in the constitution or the 
' administration of the Government. It is creditable 
to the Earl of Moira that he not only found time 
to assert the rights of the state which he repre- 
I sented, but tliat he had the spirit to maintain 

1 them in the only way likely to be effectual with 

; sucli a neighbour as tire Goorkha. It has been 

:■ seen that the frontier was, for a long period, the 

' theatre of a course of encroachment on the one 

hand, and of almost passive submission on the 
other. Had this been suffered to continue, it is 
impossible to say how large a portion of the British 
territory might have become absorbed in the 

I; 

i:' 

i 
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Goorkim dominions. The war then was necessary, 
unless we are to abandon- our fiulian possessions 
to any encroaching neighbour who may choose to 
intrude upon them; and Lord Moira consulted his 
country’s honour and his own, in determining on 
an appeal to arms. Personal ambition might mis 
in the determination, but it has entered too largely 
into all, the great transactions of states and em¬ 
pires, to make it a reproach to Lord Moira, that he 
was influenced by a passion from wdiicli an active 
mind is rarely free. If public measare.s are wise 
and beneficial, we nmst not too nicely scrutiniae 
the motives of the actors in them, or we shall be 
in danger of divesting even the briglitest deeds of 
the greater part of their splendour. The conduct 
of Lord Moira wa.s variously judged at the time, 
but it must now be apparent to every impartial 
mijul, that a perseverance in the supine policy of 
his predecessors must have gradually frittered away 
our empire in India until we la ad been reduced to 
the condition in which we first appeared in that 
country—that of humble traders, enjoying by the 
permission of the native princes a few obscure 


factories, if, indeed, we should have been so for¬ 
tunate as to retain even this privilege. 

In speaking of the manner in which Lord Moira 
conducted the war, the praise must be far more 
qualified than that whicli is awarded to his policy 
in coiniTiencing it The plan of the campaign, 
though it might present a very imposing appear- 
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aiiC.C! in the office of the adjutant-general, was evi¬ 
dently formed in almost entire ignorance of the 
nature of the country and the ciiavacter of the 
enemy. The force wjss, in every instance, inade¬ 
quate to the duties assigned to it; and the arrange- 
ments altogether were such as might have been 
supposed to emanate from the rashness of impetu¬ 
ous youth, rather than from the well-matured ex- 
iJorience of a veteran soldier. His lordship’s san¬ 
guine temperament led him into expectations 
which could not be sanctioned by a cool view of 
the difficulties.with which he had to contend; and 
on one occasion he haxarded an opinion, in which, 
perhaps, no other military man could be found to 
agree: he affirmed, that, a mountainous country is 
more readily attacked than defended. If this 
were his serious opinion, it is impossible to acquit 
him of want of judgment. The reverses, however, 
which he experienced in the contest with tiie 
Goorklms, must, at a very early period, have con¬ 
vinced him of this error, as well as of some others 
into which his sanguine mind had been led. 

The fatal mistakes which characterized the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and the very imperfect pre¬ 
paration which had been made for carrying it on 
successfully,, were fertile in embarrassment and 
mortification; and it must be admitted even by his 
warmest friends, that Lord Moira bore his disap- 
pointments with little either of equanimity or of 
dignity. The blame of failure, a large portion of 
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which was due to his own arrangements, was cast 
altogether upon the officers who commanded the 
unfortunate divisions of the army; and the ex¬ 
pression of his feelings was marked by much both 
of pettiness and ill-temper. The commanders who 
incurred his censure, might not always have dis¬ 
played as much activity and decision as was 
desirable ; but they were embarrassed by the vast 
disproportion between their means and the expec¬ 
tations of the governor-general, and consequently, 
as frequently occurs where men know not how 
to do any thing effectually, they attempted little 
or nothing. General Gillespie had taken a more 
daring course, and he perished, with no incon¬ 
siderable portion of his troops; thus rurni.shing a 
w'arning, rather than an example for imitation. 
Ill Sir David Ochterlony, indeed, the governor'- 
general found a man, whose profound military 
talents almost enabled him to effect his objects 
withoitt regard to the amount of his means; but 
such men are, and over must be, rare. To expect 
to find in any army, however large, four such men, 
would be absurd; yet, four such men were neces¬ 
sary to carry out Lord Moira’s plans; and even 
had tliey been found, success could not Iiave been 
calculated upon in each of the four courses of 
operation, since accident may defeat the best and 
wisest arrangements; and wdiore the force em¬ 
ployed is greatly inadequate to its purpose, a 
general and his army are more especially at the 
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of accident. The brilliant success of Sit- 
Da vid Ochteriony saved the credit of Lord Moira's 


plans, and relieved him from the censure which 
he would undoubtedly have incurred had the cam¬ 
paign ended in total failure ; but that sHcces.s was 
altogether extraordinary, and even Sir David Och¬ 
teriony himself did not venture to anticipate it. 

In the conduct of the negociations, the same 
deficiency of sound judgment seems to have been 
displayed. The eager confidence in which Lord 
Moira commenced the war, was succeeded by a 
nervous anxiety for the conclusion of peace. His 
previous lofty bearing gave way to a demeanour 
scarcely consistent with the character of tliercpre- 
seutative of Great Britain in India; and if the 
Goorkha prince could have prevailed upon himself 
to make so precious a sacrifice as that of his dupli¬ 
city to his interest, he might, to all appearance, 
have obtained more favourable terms. Lord Moira 
was not a man to contend with difficulties; and 
when they arose, he neither met them firmly, nor 
yielded to them gracefully. The failure of some of 
his diplomatic agents in bringing the Goorkha ne- 
gociators to terms as easily as he wished, produced 
explosions of irritated feeling, similar to those 
which had been called forth by the ill success of 
some of his military commanders. His numerous 
attempts to corrupt the servants of his opponent 
indicate a deficiency i n his moral constitution; and 
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anottier failing is too prominent to be passed over. 
Witiiout wishing to deal severely with a character 
gifted with many estimable qualities, it cannot fail 
to be observed, that Lord Moira wooed reputation 
somewhat more fervently than was consistent with 
its lasting adherence to him. He was not a man 
who reposed in proud tranquillity upon his own 
consciousness of desert, and suffered fame to 
follow him or not, according to the pleasure of the 
multitude. He was anxious to leave behind him 
in India a high military reputation. He was as 
anxious to shew that, w'ith the sterner qualities 
of the warrior, he united the more graceful attri¬ 
bute of clemency. Hence his proposal volunta¬ 
rily to surrender the districts which had given rise 
to the war, and to recover which so much expense 
had been incurred, and so much European and 
native blood poured out. Vanity, in private life, 
may be a comparatively harmless quality, but in 
a statesman, it can scarcely fail of being at once 
injuiiou.s to his country and discreditable to him¬ 
self. It was the original source of all the errors 
of IjOrd Moira, in connection with the l^epaul 
war; for it caused him to rush heedlessly into it, 
without considering the cost; and it most charac¬ 
teristically re-appeared at the close of the cam¬ 
paign, in his notable project of giving the disputed 
lands back to tlieNcpaulese-^by W'hieh, thouglut 
set at nought all tlie principles of common sense, 




and converted the war into an id!c but dismal 
farce, he hoped to secure the reputation of being 
magnanimous and liberal. 


Amiable and good-natxrred as Lord Moira un¬ 
doubtedly was in private life, his public career was 
marked by much of a contrary character, tiis 
overweening confidence in his own plans, and over¬ 
sanguine anticipations of their success, led him 
not only to endanger the 'safety of that which he 
had at heart, but also frec[uently to act unjustly 
towards those entrused with military and diplo¬ 
matic duties. It is always painful to advert to 
the errors of an eminent man j but, in the present 
instance, it would be unfair to others to pass them 
over in silence. 

The errors of Lord Moira must not, however, 
render us insensible to the propriety of the great 
principle of his policy with regard to NepauJ. 
The war was undertaken without sufficient prepa¬ 
ration, but it was not only justifiable, but posi¬ 
tively necessary. Its progress was clouded by 
reverses, but its termination did not dishonour the 
■British name, while it conferred .security on the 
British frontier. Nor wmre the effects of its satis¬ 
factory termination thus limited. We should take 
a very imperfect view of the subject, were we to 
overlook the political state of India generally at 
that period. The early successes of tire Nepaulese 
aroused in various quarters the slumbering spirit 
of hostility to the British Government. Tliat 
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pervaded the Maiiratta states, then ostensi¬ 
bly our allies; and the 13urmese sovereign acquired 
confidence to insult us. Hence may be traced the 
subsequent wars with those powers, which happily 
terminated in establishing the complete supremacy 
of the British dominion in India. Much of the 
forbearance which was displayed by the British 
may probably be referred to considerations of 
policy, originating in the circumstances of the 
times. 
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CHAPTER X. 


DISPUTES BETWEEN THE PEISHWA. AND THE ' 
aUlCOWAR. 


When Lord Moi ra undertook the reins of govern¬ 
ment in India, the elements of commotion were 
almost every where prepared, and some favour¬ 
able opportunity, or casual act of provocation, 
was only wanting to call them into operation. 
Among the causes which were likely to disturb the 
peace of the country, were certain differences 
between the Peishwa and the Guicowar, for the 
settlement of which the former prince manifested 
a mo.st extraordinary anxiety. This, however, 
wa.s in perfect correspondence with the usual prac¬ 
tices of native states, of taking advantage of any 
change in the British Government to pre.s.s,with un¬ 
wonted earnestness and pertinacity, every clainr 
which they possess, or pretend to possess, either 
upon that government or upon the native states 
under its protection. 


X 





The discussions between the Peishwa and the 
Guicowar arose partly out of the former connexion 
between those states; and the British Government, 
by the treaties concluded with both, was bound 
to arbitrate upon their claims. A further ground 
of dispute was furnished by the circumstances oi 
Ahmedabad. This district was divided between 
the Peishwa and Guicowar; the former prince 
had granted a lease of his share to the latter, and 
arrangements had been made, under the sanction 
and influence of the British Government, calcu¬ 
lated to promote the advancement ot the country 
in prosperity and happiness. The success of those 
arrangements was, however, endangered by a 
desire expressed by the Peishwa to resume his 
portion of the territory. This was a result alike 
to be deprecated by the Guicowar, the British 
Government, and the inhabitants of the district 
m que.stioii; and it became necessary that endea¬ 
vours should be made to avert it. 

With these questions were mixed up others, 
connected with the Peishwa’s interest in Katty- 
war; and altogether, the disputes were involved 
in great intricacy, while the objects to which tiiey 
related were, of great delicacy and importance- 
At this critical period, it was fortunate that the 
representatives of the British Government at the 
two hostile courts were men qualihed alike by 
talent, firmness, and local knowledge, to meet the 
difficulties of their situation. At Poona, the Hon. 




Mr. Elphinstone the resident. That post at 
Baroda was filled'uy Captain Carnac, now Sir 
James Carnac, governor of Bombay. 


Although the British Government posses.sed the 
power of arbitration, it was obviously desirable 
that this authority should not be exercised except 
in case of absolute necessity; and that, before 
calling it into operation, every opportunity should 
be afforded to the native powers of settling their 
differences by negociations between themselves. 
Some attempts to effect this object were made by 
the Guicowar's vakeel at Poona, but they were 
coin\teracted by tlie intrigues of a person named 
Triinbuckjee Dainglia, who enjoyed the conhdence 
of the Peishwa, and had a personal interest in the * 
determination of one of the questions at issue,-— 
tile resumption of the Peishwa’s direct authority 
in Ahmedabad. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia was one of those intrigu¬ 
ing and fortunate adventurers, always generated 
in the atmosphere of a despotic court. His origin 
was low, and his earliest employment under the 
Peishwa w'as that of a menial servant. His dis¬ 
position, liowever, led him to watch for opportuni¬ 
ties of raising his fortune, and he found them. On 
some occasions, the means fell in his way of 
rendering services desired by his master, and he 
was not slow to improve the advantages he thus 
gained. He rose rapidly in his sovereign's favour, 
and so successfully advanced his own influence, 
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that at length, though the office of first minister was 
nominally held by another, all substantial power 
was actually in the hands of Trimbiickjee Dainglia, 
The British resident at Poona formed and expressed 
a most unfavourablD opinion of this man, and the 
progress of events proved that it was just. 

The efforts of the Guicowar’s agent at Poona, 
to effect an amicable arrangement, being constantly 
frustrated by the machinations of the Peishwa’s 
unprincipled favourite, it was deemed advisable to 
make a change in the person by whom the negocia- 
tiou was to be conducted. Gmigadhur Shastry, 
the Guicowar’s principal minister, was a man of 
extraordinary talent and j udgment. The services 
which he had rendered to the Guicowar state were 
. Tie IiihI laboured stienuou&ty to 
eradicate abuse from every department of the go¬ 
vernment, and to his exertions the rescue of the 
state from bankruptcy and ruin was mainly attri¬ 
butable. The talents, rank, and character of this 
individual , seemed to point him out as the fittest 
person to conduct the negociiitions with the 
Peishwa, and by the advice of Captain Carnac, 
vvho discerned and duly appreciated his merits, he 
was nominated to the performance of that duty. 

His appointment was regarded by the prevailing 
party at Poona with dislike and apprehension, and 
previously to his arrival some frivolous ohjections 
were raised by the Peishwa to receiving him. 
These were removed by the British resident, and 
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Gungadhui’Sliastry proceeded to tlie seat of Ids 
mission. Here intrigue and counteraction awaited 
his proceedings. A servant of a former dewan of 
the Guicowar government, named Biindojee, was 
engaged in active attempts to frustrate the Shastry’s 
endeavours; he had frequent interviews with the 
minister, and even went so far as'to produce a 
letter, purporting to be from Fntteh Sing, the 
ruler of the Guicowar state, disavowing the mis¬ 
sion, These proceedings, being communicated to 
Captain Carnac, were by him laid before Fntteh 
Sing, The Guicowar prince explicitly and entirely 
disavowed them, and, in proof of his sincerity, 
entreated that an application might be made by 
the resident at Poona for the surrender of the per¬ 
son of the individual who had thus abused his name. 
The application, however, was not made; the 
principal rea.son for refraining being the difficulty 
of adducing sufficient evidence to justify: such a 
demand. 

Another active agent of intrigue was Bhugwant 
Row Guicowar, a relation of the .sovereign whom 
Gungadhur Shastry represented. He had visited 
the Peishwa’s territoiies, under prestence of a pil¬ 
grimage, and, being there, sought an interview 
with the sovereign on the ground of being the 
bearer of letters to him. Against this, the British 
ro.sident remonstrated, and at length obtained a 
l»roniise from the Peishwa, that he would not see 






Bhugwunt Row without a previous communication 
of his intention. 


' The designs of this promoter of intrigue and 

s division had been penetrated by Chaplain Carnac, 

who forthwith wns commissioued by Futteh Sing 
Guicowar to request that the British Goverrunent 
would take effectual means of averting the inis- 
ehievous consequences to be apprehended. In 
the meantime, however, the Pehshwa had violated 
the promise which he had given to the British 
resident, by receiving Bhugwunt Row at a very 
full durbar, in the presence of the accredited 
ministers of the Guicowar. This breach of his 
word he endeavoured to excuse, by alleging tlmt 
the appearance of Bhugwunt Row at durbar had 
not been sanctioned by him. The habitual con¬ 
duct and teelingsof the Peishwa, however, render 
it almost certain that this statement was false. 

With the view of testing the sincerity of the 
Guicowar prince, and at the same time of enabling 
the British resident at Poona to encounter, with 
better effect, the mass of intrigue with which he 
was surrounded, Captain Carnac had been in¬ 
structed to communicate to Futteh Sing the facts 
reported from Poona by the resident, and to sub¬ 
mit to his highness the propriety of meeting the 
proceedings in which his name had been sur¬ 
reptitiously used, by a disclaimer, framed in such 
a formal and authoritative manner, tliat it could be 
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officially used at the durbar of Fooiia. Some 
reluctance was at first manifested to this; but 
the objections of the prince were ultimately 
overcome by the address of the resident: the 
required document was given, and forwarded by 
the Bombay government to Poona. 

Gungadiiur Shastry had hitherto received few 
marks of favour from the Peishwa or his minister; 
and his endeavours to arrange the matters in dis¬ 
pute had been abortive. The Peishwa refused to 
3'eriew the lease of Ahmedabad—on this point he 
was expHcit—on others, every art of evasioji, 
chicanery, and delay was employed to postpone 
the conclusion of the negociation. Gungadhur 
Shastry was at length about to take his departure 
from Poona, relinquishing to the British Govern- 
meat the task which he had laboured assiduously 
but vainly to perform, when a sudden change 
took place in the conduct of the Peishwa and hi.s 
minister, which induced him to suspend the 
,execution of his intention. Both the master and 
tite servant began to make an ostentatious display 
of kindly feelings toward.s the Shastry, and to 
appear anxious to atone for their former hostility 
by the most extraordinary marks of esteem and 
confidence. Prospects of a settlement of the 
disputed questions, upon terms consistent with 
the interest of the Guicowar, were held out, and 
the greatest apparent cordiality was established 
between the Shastry and his former enemy, Trim- 
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buckjee. As a crowning mark of the Peishwa’s 
favour, he actually proposed a marriage betMxen 
a female of his own family and the Shastry’s son, 
and preparations were made for its celebration. 

The Peivshwa and his minister proceeded on a 
pilgrimage to Nassuck, and the Shastry accom¬ 
panied them. During the journey, reports that 
the Shastry had been seized byTrimbuckjee were 
extensively circulated at Poona. They were dis¬ 
believed by the British resident, but so much 
pains were taken to convince him that they had 
no foundation, as to excite in his mind consider, 
able surprise. It has been stated that, at the 
period when Gungadhur Shastry and Trirnbuckjee 
were associated on friendly terms, the latter 
avowed to the former that, before their recon¬ 
ciliation, he had been engaged in plans for his 
assassination. This avowal seems scarcely credi¬ 
ble, and if made, it is not easily traced to any 
rational motive. If intended as a parade of 
entire confidence, it was certainly a clumsy ex¬ 
pedient, a,nd would seem quite as likely to put 
the Shastry on his guard, as to command his 
dependence on the good faith of one who did not 
hesitate to acknowledge having entertained such 
abominable designs. 

The Shastry, though he had formerly felt some 
apprehensions of treachery and violence, appears 
to have been divested, by the smoothness of the 
minister, of every relic of such feelings: tliey 




were again indeed roused, but it was when too late. 

Another devotional journey was proposed, and the 
Shastry invited to accompany the Peisliwa and 
the minister to P under pore. On this occasion, the 
Shastry’s colleague, Bappoo Mryaul, a man of 
wary and circumspect character, was not per¬ 
mitted to accompany him, and his exclusion was 
attributed to the influence of Trimbuckjee. At 
his desire, also, the Shastry consented to leave 
most of his attendants at Poona. , 

The visit to Punderpore took place in July ]815. ■ | 

On the i4th of that month, the Shastry went to an 1 

entertainment; on his return, he complained of 
fever, and desired that if any persons came to re- I 

quest his presence at the temple, they might be told 
that he was ill. In about half an hour after his re- i 

turn, a messenger from Trirabuckjee came, to re- J 

quest him to Join that person in his devotions ; but i 

was told that the Shastry was unwell, and w'ould j 

not go out. A second messenger arrived, shortly /I 

after, to acquaint the Shastry that the Peishwa ■ 

was to go to the temple the next morning, and 
that he ought to take advantage of the interval, 
and attend prayers ; but not to bring many atten- •. d 

dants witli him. He still declined. Soon after the 
receipt of the second message, two of his friends 
left him, and proceeded to the great temple. Here 
they met Trimbuckjee, vvho lamented the lefiLsal 
of the Shastry to come to prayers, and entreated 
them to use their influence to change his determi- 
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nation. One ofthem returned, and toicl the Shastry 
what had occurred ; but he stiU pleaded illness as 
a reason for non-compliance. Reflecting, iiowever, 
that his refusal to join in the devotions of the 
temple, after these various messages, might appear 
strange in the eyes of Trirabuckjee, he at length 
agreed to go. 

As he passed along, one of his attendants 
heard a man in the crowd ask, “Which is the 
Sliastry?" and another reply, “ He who wears 
the necklacebut not thiukiiig the inquiry of 
any importance, he paid no attention either to 
the person asking the question, or to him who 
made the answer. The Shastry entered the temple, 
performed his devotions, and after remaining a 
few minutes in conversation with Trimbuckjee 
Dainglia, returned tow'ards the house which he 
occupied. He advanced but a sliort distance from 
the temple, when three men came running behind 
him, and as if clearing the road for some person 
of di.stinction, calling out, “make way! make 
way!" Their left Iiands were folded up in cloths, 
and each of them, in hi.? right hand, bore what 
.seemed to be a twisted cloth, such as appears to be 
commonly used for striking person.? in a crowd, to 
make them stand aside. One of them .struck the 
Shastry a violent blow with the cloth, and it was 
then discovered that he had a sword in his hand ; 
another .seized him by the hair, and threw him 
down; and, whilst in the act of falling, a third 
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ruffian cut him on the head. Three of the Shastry’s 
attendants remained with their master; but. two 
more assassins rushing from the front, the whole 
of them were wounded and disabled. The rest of 
the Shastry’s friends and followers, who do not 
appear to have been blest with any large share of 
personal intrepidity, ran away, leaving him in the 
hands of his murderers. Being thus at liberty to 
complete their bloody work, they mangled the 
unhappy man in a dreadful manner, and then de¬ 
parted ; one of them exclaiming, in the Mahratta 
language, “We have now finished him.” 

Three of the Shastry’s people had remained at 
the temple, in attendance upon an old man, who 
formed part of his suite. As they approached the 
spot where the murder had been committed, they 
saw five men, wdtji naked swords, running to¬ 
wards the temple. This alarmed them, but not 
being awrnre of what had happened, they made 
their way as quietly as possible to the Shastry’s 
house; not finding him there, they returned to the 
road, where they discovered his body, cut to 
pieces. 

The British resident had accompanied the 
Peishwa to Nassuck, but, understanding that his 
attendance at Punderpore would not be accept¬ 
able, he had, on the departure of the devotees for 
tliat place, proceeded to EUora, There he learned 
the horrible events which had marked the devo¬ 
tional expedition of the Peisliwa, to whom he 
forthwith communicated his intention of imme- 
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returning to Poona, calling on him, at the 
same time, to take measures for discovering and 
bringing to justice the murderers of the Shastry. 
Captain Pottinger, the assistant, who had been 
left at Poona, was instructed to provide'for the 
safety of the surviving parties connected with the 
Baroda mission; and in case of necessity, he was 
to invite them to encamp in the neighbourhood of 
the British residency. 

The demands of Mr, Elpliinstone were unheeded; 
and the representations of the Shastry’s followers, 
of course, met with no better success. The day 
after the murder, some of the Shastry’s carcoons 
waited on Trirabuckjee, and urged that it behoved 
him, aiike as the friend of the deceased and minis¬ 
ter of the Peishwa, to institute an active inquiry. 
He received them with great civility, but said that 
he had no clue to guide him in tracing the crimi¬ 
nals, and that the Sliasiry was w'l’ong to venture 
abroad without fifty or a hundred attendants. The 
carcoons replied, that the Shastry considered him¬ 
self among friends; that it was not usual to bring 
many people on such occasions; and, with regard 
to the want of marks by wliich to trace the per¬ 
petrators of the crime, they observed, that the 
assassins wore the dress of the Carnatic, and that 
Trimbuckjee well knew who were the Shastry’s 
enemies. To this the minister replied by an appeal 
to that power, whose agency is .so universally re¬ 
cognized in the East. He asked, “How could 
I avert what fate has decreed ?” And, having thus 
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removed the ti'ansaction beyond the spliere of 
human responsibility, lie consoled the Shastry’s 
followers by assuring them that, now their pro¬ 
tector w'as gone, they must depend upon them¬ 
selves ; graciously adding, however, that he would 
do what he could for them- . On the following 
day, the Sliastry’s followers obtained permission 
to return to Poona ; but it was intimated to them, 
that they need not trouble themselves to' attend 
any more, either upon Trimbuckjee or the 
Peishwa, 

■ Although the remonstrances of the British resi¬ 
dent did not produce any serious investigation 
into,the circumstances of the murder, they were 
sufficient to induce Trimbuckjee and his sovereign 
to take extraordinary measures for their owui 
safety. Before the murder, indeed the Peishwa 
had adopted unusual precautions. New troops 
were raised, additional guards were posted roiuid 
his house, and, contrary to his usual practice, his 
progress was attended by a large body of armed 
men. After the murder, these precautions were 
redoubled. 

The 'Peishw^a returned to Poona, but his entry 
was marked, by symptoms of anxiety and fear. 
His approach wa.s not preceded by any notice ; 
he arrived in a close palanquin, and was not met 
by any ofhis chiefs. The day of his arrival was a , 
great festival, on which thousands of brahmins 
wei*e accustomed to attend, to receive his alms. 




He never before failed to be present at the dis¬ 
pensation ; but, on this occasion, he did not ap¬ 
pear. At night, strong guards were posted, not 
only at the palace, but at the house of Trirabnck- 
Joe. Subsequently, the levies of new troops, and 
uie concentration of military force in the vicinity 
of Poona, continued ; and every movement mani¬ 
fested distrust and alarm. 

Soon after the Peishwa’s return to Poona, the 
British resident requested an audience; this, on 
various pretexts, was evaded. After much diffi¬ 
culty, Mr, Eiphiiistone .succeeded in conveying to 
the Peishwa a paper, containing a direct chargee 
against Trimbuckjee, and demanding his arrest, 
as well as that of Bhugwunt Row and Biuidojee, 
the two persons who had so anxiously ciideavnured 
to undermine and counteract the labours of Gun- 
gadhur Sliastry. In this paper, the resident, after 
stating the anxiety he had felt for an interview, 
expres.sed his surprise that no inquiry iiad been 
made into the circnmstancea of the Shastry’.s a.s- 
sassination. The Peishwa’s pride and feelings were, 
however, respected, by averting the ofmn of neglect 
and guilt from him, and casting it upon those 
wliose duty it was to have informed his highness 
of the facts; a duty wliich, it was assumed, they 
iiad omitted to perform ; and to this omission was 
attributed the forbearance of his highness from 
those measures, which were necessary to uphold 
the character of his government, and which, the 




resident took for granted, were no less conform¬ 
able to his own mclinations. The Peishwa was 
informed that the public voice had been unani¬ 
mous in accusing Trimbuekjee as the instigator of 
the crime; the facts of the murder, and of the 
minister’s conduct after its perpetration, were 
recapitulated ; the necessity of the arrest of Trim- 
buckjee, in order that witnesses might not be 
deterred from coming forward by the terror of liis 
power and influence, was urged; and the paper 
terminated by distinctly apprizing the Peishwa, 
that all communication with the British Govern¬ 
ment mast be suspended until its demand upon 
this point should be satisfied. 

The propriety of this remonstrance, and of the 
tone which it assumed, is unquestionable. An 
atrocious crime had been committed, and its victim 
was the chief minister of a state in alliance witii 
the British C4overiiraent; he had, moreover, entered 
the Peishwa’s dominions at the request, of that go¬ 
vernment, and under the shield of its protection 
and guarantee. This circumstance rendered it im¬ 
perative upon the British authorities to take the 
most decisive measures to secure the detection and 
punishment of the criminals. It was demanded 
in vindication of the national honour, which would 
have been tarnished by abstinence from the per¬ 
formance of so obvious a duty,;or even by delay 
or hesitation in undertaking it. 

The Peishwa now felt, that to preserve appear- 
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ances, it was necessary to do somethiug; but 
appearance being his only object, he resolved that 
it should be as little as possible. A day or two after 
the delivery of the paper, the resident received 
a menage, assuring him that it had been perused 
with the fullest attention, and that the Peishwa 
had taken certain proceedings in consequence. 
These steps were, how^ever, very unsatisfactory. 
The two minor agents, Bhugwunt Row and Bun- 
dojee, had been placed under restraint, but the 
grand conspirator, Trimbuckjee, remained at large, 
and had actually the custody of his alleged coad¬ 
jutors in crime; the guards placed over their 
house.s belonged to Trimbuckjee. Further evidence 
was aiforded of the insincere and deceptive cha¬ 
racter of these proceedings, by the fact of an in¬ 
terview' having taken place between Trimbuckjee 
and Bundojee on the preceding night. 

The charge againstTrimbuckjee could not be alto¬ 
gether passed over in the Peisliwa's mes.sagej but 
nothing explicit was stated with regard to it; an ex¬ 
planation being promised llirougli a certain native 
agent, whom the minister requested to be sent to 
him. This agent was incapacitated by age and in¬ 
firmities, and another was conset[uently sent. To 
him a long message was delivered, compounded of 
professions of attachment to the British Govern¬ 
ment and a denial of the guilt of Trimbuckjee; 
the latter- being accompanied by an offer to arrest 
him immediately if his guilt were proved (wdiich, 
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while he reniainecl at large, was obviously next 
to impossible) j and, a promise to consider the 
establishment of the truth of his having sent 
invitations to the Sliastry to corne to the temple 
with few attendants, as sufficient evidence of guilt, 
lo this Mr. Elphinstone replied, by repeating that 
he was prepared to make good his charges; by 
reiterating his call for the arrest of Trimbnckjee; 
and by warning the Peishwa of the danger in 
which he placed his alliance with the British Go¬ 
vernment, by a perseverance in the course whichi 
he had hitherto adopted. 

Ihe grounds of suspicion against Trimbnckjee 
were, indeed, too strong to be overlooked. His 
anxiety for the Shastr^’s attendance in the temple 
on the night of the murder, and the pains he took 
to induce his victim to overcome the reluctance 
which he felt to leaving his house—his expressed 
desire that the Shastry should be accompanied by 
few attendants, and the blame which, after the 
murder, he cast upon him, for not being provided 
wdth a greater number—the impunity of the mur¬ 
derers, in a place surrounded by the Peisliwa’s 
guards, and the omission of all endeavours to trace 
them, or to ascertain their iiersons and motives— 
the fact, especially, of no measures being taken 
to arrest Bhngwunt Row and Bundpjee, on whom 
strong suspicion alighted—these with many other 
nnnor circumstances, combined witii the profligate 
character of Trimbuckjee, and Ins former notorious 
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hostility to the Shastry, tended to hx upon the 
minister, if not upon his master, the guilt of the 
atrocious crime, by which the Peishwa’s territories 
had been disgraced and the British (iovemment in¬ 
sulted. The suspicion, indeed, extended further 
and higher; it ascended through the servant to the 
.sovereign j but as it was impossible to reach the 
latter criminal without measures of positive hos¬ 
tility, the effect of which might not be confined to 
Poona, but might [wssibly light up the flames of 
war through, a large portion of India, it was 
deemed advisable, on the principles of expediency, 
to suffer the guilty sovereign to escape the doom 
he merited, and to be content with the surrender 
of his instrument. 

The Peishwa, however, continued to refuse this 
act of justice. He required the arrest of Trini- 
buckjee to be preceded by an investigation into 
the charges; a mode of proceeding no where 
adopted, where the grounds of suspicion are so 
strong and the imputed crime of so deep a dye ; 
and one which he knew must be ineffectual, from 
tlie ample means which the minister of a de.spotic 
sovereign must possess, while he continues in the 
enjoyment of freedom and power, to silence the 
voices of all who may be disposed to accuse him. 
The arrest of Triinhuckjee was, therefore, an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to a fair or effectual inves¬ 
tigation, 'and by consenting to enter on an enquiry 
without it, the resident would onlj'^ have ensured 
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to aa atrocious criminal tire benefit of a public ex- 
cuipation. The Peiahwa would not admit this; he 
appeared determined to make common causa with 
his favourite, and to stand or fall with him. 

Trimbiickjee iiad not only been a supple agent 
in the political intrigues of the Peishwa, but also 
the active and ready promoter of the licentious 
and degrading pleasures in wiiich a large portion 
of his life was spent. He had been found a useful 
instrument for effecting any purpose, however base 
orwicked, to which his master called him. Nothing 
disgusted him by its vileness; nothing deterred him 
by its atrocity: whether as the experienced pur¬ 
veyor to sensual indulgence, the adept in intrigue 
and chicanery, or, lastly, the unscrupulous vil¬ 
lain, to whom murder was but one among various 
means of accomplishing a desired end, he could 
not be spared; and the Peishwa might moreover 
apprehend danger to liimself from the discoveries 
which hope or fear might induce Trimbuckjee to 
make. The wildest and most dangerous .schemes 
were, therefore, sought to secure impunity to the 
favourite. It was even proposed that he .should 
quit Poona, and excite a feigned rebellion, in 
which, while ostensibly assailing the authority of 
the Peishwa, he wa.s to receive hi.s secret support. 
Insane as was this scheme, some preparations 
were made for carrying it into effect. At other 
times, various modes of compromise were offered; 
but all these the resident, with proper lirmnes.s 
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and a just sense of what was due to his country, 
rejected. . 

Some commotions at Hyderabad inspired the 
authorities at Poona with still greater confidence. 
Subterfuge and compromise then gave way to 
language and conduct approaching to defiance. It 
was determined that no concession should be made 
to the representations of the British resident; that 
Trimbuckjee should remain at liberty, at court, 
and in office, and that all demands for his punish¬ 
ment should be resisted. The tone assumed was 
that of menace and hostility, and the proceedings 
of the court corresponded with its language. 

The resident had some time previously remon¬ 
strated against the concentration of the troops at 
Poona; but the sole effect was to remove the ren¬ 
dezvous to twenty or twenty-five miles from tlie 
city. Recruiting still went on, and the assem¬ 
blage of troops, combined with the altered tone of 
the durbar, at length rendered it necessary for 
the resident to take corresponding measures. The 
sanction of the governor-general to the course to 
which his own conviction led, enabled him to 
pursue it with the greater confidence. On the 
4th of September, he once more warned the 
Peishwa of the precipice on which he stood, and, 
pointing out the inevitable consequences of the 
continuance of his blind protection of his guilty 
minister,' assured him that the British Govern¬ 
ment would not desist from demanding his surren* 
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der.' The firm and decisive conduct of the resi¬ 
dent diffused some alarm among those opposed 
to him. A long consultation ensued between the 
Peishwa and some of his more powerful followers, 
and the result was communicated in a message to 
Mr. El ph in stone. The proposal which emanated 
from the deliberations of this conclave was, that 
Trimbuckjee should be imprisoned on certain 
conditions. The number of these conditions was 
three ;—the British Government was not to de¬ 
mand the capita! punishment of Trimbuckjee, nor 
his surrender to its own officers, nor any further 
enquiry into the transaction. In the meantime, 
Trimbuckjeq, after an inter\’iew with the Peishwa, 
said to be of a very friendly character, was sent 
off to Wassiintghur, a hill-fort nearSattarah. 

The conditions attempted to be forced on the re¬ 
sident were of course rejected, and an unqualified 
suTTender of Trimbuckjee to the British Government 
insisted on; but a private intimation was conveyed 
to the acting minister of the Peishwa that, after 
the pri.soner was in British custody, no further 
enquiry would take place. The propriety of tins 
promise seems open to question. It had the ap¬ 
pearance of a relaxation in the terms which the 
Briti.sh resident had laid down, and to which he 
professed tenaciously to adhere. If the British 
Government, satisfied with the po-sscssion of the 
person of Trimbuckjee, was willing to forego in¬ 
quiry, still it could scarcely be prudent to bind itself 








to this, course by a promise. The dread of .such 
au enquiry might have had a salutary effect upon 
the councils and conduct of the Peishway if it 
were lawful .in such a case to ab-stain from follow¬ 
ing out the demands of justice; but it may be 
doubted whether it was either right or expedient 
to suffer so atrocious a criminal to escape with no 
severer pumshment than personal restiuint. The 
fear of inculpating the Peishwa, whom it was 
thought advisable to excuse, might be one motive 
for refraining from enquiry; but it is not likely 
that any very decisive marks of guilt would have 
been aflSxed to the person of a powerful prince, 
and, at all events, the common rule, wdiich ex¬ 
empts sovereigns from personal responsibility, but 
punishes their agents and instruments, might have 
been Ins protection. The Guicowar prince, too, 
had, under the circumstances, an undoubted rig]it 
to expect inquiry, and,-on conviction, the severest 
punishment of the criminal. Public justice and 
public decency urged the same demands. If 
Trirabuckjee was innocent, he ought not to have 
been condemned to perpetual confinement; he 
ought not to have been subjected to restraint for 
any longer period than was necessary to establish 
the fact of his innocence. Ou the other hand, if 
he were guilty, he had no claim to escape the 
fearful senteiiGe which heaven, and natural feel¬ 
ing, and human law, have alike passed upon the 
shedder of innocent blood. Such a compromise 




bore the character of a .sacrifice of right to expe¬ 
diency—the expediency itself being doubtftii. 


Passing om this error, the conduct of the resi¬ 
dent was most firm and judicious. He continued 
to enforce the claims of the British Govermnent 
to the custody of Trimbuckjee, and the fears of 
the Peishwa at length yielded what the sense of 
justice would never have extorted from him. The 
prisoner was removed from Wassuntghur to Poona, 
and there delivered over to a detachment of British 
troop.s; from thence he was conducted to Bombay 
with Bhugwimt Row and Bundojee, who were to 
be given up to the Guicowar government. On his 
arrival, Trimbuckjee was placed in strict confine¬ 
ment in the fort of Tannah. 

At Baroda, the intelligence of the murder of 
the Shastry excited astonishment and dismay. It 
was eommviiiicated by the Government of 'Bombay 
to the British resident, and by him imparted to 
Futteh Sing. The effect upon the prince was 
petrific : be appeared for some monveuts uncon¬ 
scious of what he had heard, and then burst into 
denunciations of the treachery of the Peishwa, 
whom he accused of participation in the crime. 
Captain Carnac endeavoured to calm the irritation 
of his feelings, by representing the impossibility 
of then ascertaining how the catastrophe had been 
occasioned, and assuring liini of the determina¬ 
tion of the British Government to institute full 
enquiry. But these points were urged with little 
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effect, the prince remaining under the influence of 
the most violent passion, and conjuring the resident 
to interpose no objection to. hia attacking the 
Peishwa’s authority in Ahmedabad, and expeffing 
him from that district. 

On the following day, his rage seemed in some 
degree to have given way to depression ; a result 
aided by his having during the interval abstained 
from food. He still, however, breathed revenge 
against the Peishwa, and asserted that nothing 
less than the concession by that sovereign of all 
the points in dispute could be accepted as satis¬ 
faction by him ; the surrender of all the perpetra¬ 
tors of the crime, including Trimbuckjee .Oaiiiglia, 
he alleged, would be insufficient, as if the dis¬ 
putes still remained open, the Peishw.a would 
have the benefit of the murder, the Guicowar 
state being deprived of its most able and intelli¬ 
gent negociator. Nothing, he said, could ever 
repair the loss which he had sustained by the mur¬ 
der of the Shastry. He considered him as the 
guardian of his welfare, the guide of his conduct, 
the best and most faithful servant his government 
ever possessed, and he pathetically lamented that 
he had now no better means of testifying- his regard 
for the Shastry, than by appointing his eldest son 
to the situation held by his father under the Guico¬ 
war government. 

To divert the prince from unwise and dangerous 
acts of violence and aggression, was a task of no 
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small delicacy and difficulty; but it wa. one to 
'V 1 C 1 1 le talents of the I'esiclent were fully equal 

Md he acquitted himself with great addi-L^nd 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory to the g„;ern. 
JDfint which he reDresentefl An • 

was binnliv . pomt, there 

Ji- ^T ^ of opinion and 

nf ti 1 ^ ° ^ Pertained the warmest sense 
dcp Shastry’s merits, and felt the 

deepest regret for his loss. 

I-Wd ^the f Gtiicowar prince, with 

hiLplf ■ ? were announced by 

object fY. addressed to the 

bject of ins favour, and on the arrival of the 

l™.n.he ohice, with many murL,^ 

The murder of Gungatihur Sliastry and it, at 
tendant ccumstancea have been relaM scimwliaj 

n de ad because .be .crime „s not an 

> of villamy, atrocious in its character, but un 
important i,i i.setfects; on the central;, it 
he source and origin of .some of the greatot noli 
tioal changes wliiel, the modern history of iL . 
ine-sen ts to notice, the relation of which is reserved 
for future chapters; and it will then appear tin, 
the perfidious conduct of the PeisliwaWas Z 

«.e waters Of Which flowed forthWW XW 
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ruin over his ovm dominions and those of his asso¬ 


ciates. 

The art of governmeti t, as practised in the native 
states of the East, con.sists of little more than a 
series of effbi1.s to compass selfish scliemes of ag¬ 
grandizement, and to evade the satisfaction of just 
claims—intrigue and artifice for the most part 
furnishing the means, varied, however, when 
deemed necessary, by acts of open violence. No 
native rulers ever appear to esteem the fulfilment 
of their contracts a thing even to be thought of, 
except as a reluctant concession to stern neces¬ 
sity: obligations are annulled, by those who have 
consented to incur them, with a levity altogether 
astonishing to those accustomed only to European 
mocle.s of thought. The limits of power are re¬ 
garded as the limits alike of demand and of reten¬ 
tion. Nowhere is more universally prevalent that 
standard of morality, as convenient as it is venera¬ 
ble, which declares— . 

“ That they should take who have the power. 

And they ehoiihlkeep who can.” 

Whatever is coveted, is taken, if the means of cap¬ 
ture be sufficient; whatever i.s possessed, is parted 
with only to superior force or superior cunning; 
and it seems a recognized principle, that contracts 
are to be observed but just so long as theobservance 
is convenient. The family of Giiogadhur Shastry 
were destined to afford an exemplification of this. 
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fti? well as of the evanescent character of courtly 
gratitude. 

In consideration of tiie services of Gungadhur 
Shastry.-~.services recognized alike by British and 
native testimony,—-a »ew«<Jo/c, or provision, was 
made for his family, to the amount of Rs. 60,000 
aniiiially. This was the act of the durbar of 
Baroda, and it was successively approved by the 
British resident, by the Bombay Government, and 
by the authorities at home. It was beyond all 
doubt that the Gorapany’s Government intended 
to guarantee this allowance; but, from some cause, 
this intention was not ratified by any formai in¬ 
strument, and the opportunity this afforded of 
evading an engagement was too tempting for native 
cupidity to resist. Next to the almost invariable 
accompaniment of bad faith, one of the most cha¬ 
racteristic distinctions of a native government is 
the prevalence of pecuniary embarrassment. This 
mark of caste was possessed by the Guicowar 
states, and in seeking not unwisely to reduce its 
expenditure, it occurred to those on whom the 
work of retrenchment devolved, that the allow¬ 
ances to the family of Gungadhur Shastry would 
bear the operation of paring dewn. That useful 
and valued servant of the state had been dead 
several years, and the memory of his services was. 

It ail.,-Years, rapidly following him. Another prince 
had ^r^ceeded ; retrenchment was called for, and 
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a portion of the nemnook of the. Shastry’s family 
was witlidvawn, for such alleged reasons as men 
always have at hand, for justifying that course to 
which their wishes incline. ' It was pretended that 
the Guicowar state was not bound to pay any¬ 
thing beyond what its rulers might deem due to 
the merits of the claimants; that the British Go¬ 
vernment had not guaranteed the payment; and, 
further, that the sons of the Shastry had been 
guilty of acts which incurred the just displeasure 
of their sovereign. The charges upon which the 
latter allegation was founded were altogether fri¬ 
volous; and the intention of both the British and 
tJie Guicowar governments was too wejl known to | 

enable the other grounds of defence to be success- [ 

fully maintained. The aggrieved parties appealed 
to the justice of the Bombay Government, and 
its opinion was expressed in their favour. The f 

deductions were, however, still persisted in, and t 

the arrears at length amounted to a large sum. | 

The Earl of Clare, while at the head of the Bora- ■ 

bay Government, intexfered, with that straight- ^ 

forw'ardness and decision which marked his public ^ 

character, but his interference was met by the 
Guicowar with Oriental obstinacy. This state of j 

things could not be suffered to contimie without a r 

compromise of the national character, and it is i 

understood that it has been, at length, determined i 

imperatively to demand both the payment of the 
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arrears, and the punctual discharge, in future, of 
the full amount of the stipulated nemmok. This 
arrangement the Bombay Government will have 
the means of enforcing, in consequence of their 
collecting certain tributes on account of the Gui- 
cowar. 







CHAPTER XL 


EVENTS AT POONA. 


When the guilty favourite of the Peishwa was 
surrendered to the British OovernaieiS't, the for¬ 
tress of Taiinah, in the island of Salsette, was 
selected as, in the iftrst instance, the most con¬ 
venient place of confinement. ^This arrangement, 
ho'wever, was not regarded as permanent, his 
removal into some of the territories subject to the 
presidency of Fort St. George having been con¬ 
templated by the Supreme Government. Some 
difficulty, however, appears to have arisen in 
finding a proper situation, and the consequence 
was, that the prisoner remained atTannah. But 
the period of his captivity was brief. Trimbuckjee 
Dainglia had been given up to the British autho¬ 
rities in September 1815 j on the evening of the 
12th September 1816, he effected his e.scape from 
Tamiah, again to become an engine of disorder 







and mischief. There appears to have been some 
deficiency, of vigilance in the custody of the pri¬ 
soner. Little attention was paid to his personal 
movements, and in fact little was known of them. 
A habit, whiclr it was subsequently ascertained 
he had for some time practised, of resorting every 
evening after dusk to a particular part of the fort, 
excited neither suspicion nor increased watchful¬ 
ness, and natives were suffered to pass the^ate 
without examination at hours when peculiar cir¬ 
cumspection was called for. As soon as the escape 
was discovered, the different ferries were secured, 
with a view to prevent any person quitting the 
island; but the precaution was too late; Trim- 
fauckjee Dainglia was beyond the reach of his 
pursuers.'* 


* Bishop H^her gives tlie follawing version of the circum- 
atanccs of Trimhuckjee Danglia^s esciipCj which he received 
in his progress through some of the Upper Provinces of India* 
He ^ym kept in custody at Tannah, near Bombay, and 
while there, a common looking Mahratta groom with a good 
character in his iiand^ came to oiFer his services to die com¬ 
manding offieeiv He was accepted, and had to keep his horse 
under the window^ of Trimbuckjee's prison. Nothing remark¬ 
able observed, ciccept a more than usual attention to his 
horae, a^'d a habit, while currying and cleaning him, of singing 
verses IVom Mahratta songs, all apparently relating to Iiis trade. 
At length, Trimbuckjee disiippeai*ed, and the groom followxd 
him^ on which it was recollected that hk ainging had been 
made up of verses like the following:—- 
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The escape of this miscreant was believerl to 
have been contrived and carried into edect witli 
the hill concurrence of the Peishwa, but no sub¬ 
stantial proof of this existed. That the prince, 
after the escape of his unworthy favourite, con¬ 
cealed and protected him, was also a belief sanc¬ 
tioned by the strongest presumption, although the 
^sovereign gave the most solemn assurances to the 
contrary. In the absence of proof, there was no 
course for the British Government to pursue, but 
to yield apparent credence to the protestations of 
the Peishwa, and keep a vigilant eye on his future 
proceedings. 

There was, indeed, abundant reason to be con¬ 
vinced that the Peishwa was exercising, and had 
long been employing, all his influence to under¬ 
mine the British power in India. His intrigues 
extended far and wide, and the malignity of his 
hostile feelings was attested by his activity in 


** Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 

The hort^e beneath the tree^ 

Where shall I find a knight wiil ride 
The jungle paths with me. 

There are live and fifty coursers therej 
And four and fifty men> 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount hia steech 
The Deccan tlirives again/* 

Ilcher*s NarruHve^ vol, i. page 

Thisi the Bi.shop remarks^ might have been tiie stratagem o£ 
a Scottish borderer* 





diftnsiiig them. From Barocja, tlie government 
were apprized by Captain Carnac of some pro¬ 
ceedings, on the part of the Peishwa and his 
agents, sufRcientiy indicative of that prince's in- 
sincerity and hostility. Similar information was 
communicated from other (jiiafters: every cir¬ 
cumstance was calculated to inspire the British 
Government with distrust, and there can be no 
doubt that this was their feeling. 

There was reason for concluding, that Triin- 
buckjee was concealed at no great distance from 
Poona; and suspicion vva-s excited by intelli¬ 
gence of the assemblage of small parties of armed 
men in the neighbourhood of Mahadee, about 
fifty miles di.staiit from the former place. It 
was subsequently ascertained that considerable 
bodies of horse and foot were collecting in the 
same direction; that*recruiting was actively going 
on throughout the Peishwa’s dominions, and that 
even in the city of Poona, under the very eye 
of the sovereign, the process was in full opera¬ 
tion. Public opinion unanimously pointed out 
Trimbuckjee as the prime agent in these pro¬ 
ceedings, and there was scarcely more hesitation 
in attributing to him the direct countenance and 
support of the Peishwa. 

The resident, of course, remonstrated ; he urged 
the importance of adopting vigorous measure.^ for 
dispersing the armed parties, and thus crushing 
the insurrection in its commencement; a contrary 
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line of conduct, it was pointed out> would lead to 
the most unfavourable impressions as to the in¬ 
tentions of the Peishwa, and the necessity of 
prompt and active measures, to relieve himself 
from the imputation of participating in the designs 
of Trimbuckjee, was enforced by the fact, that it 
was commonly believed and reported, throughout 
tlie country, that the Peishwa airproved and sanc¬ 
tioned them. Tile suppression of the rebel move¬ 
ments, and the capture and surrender of their 
guilty contriver, were represented as being the 
only means by which the British Government 
could be convinced of the falsehood of such re¬ 
ports and. the fidelity of the Peishwa to his en¬ 
gagements. 

The Peishwa, however, was not to be roused ; 
and, in addition to this apathy to military prepa¬ 
rations, which, if not sanctioned by his authority, 
were calculated to place that authority in danger, 
there were circumstances in bis conduct still more 
suspicious. It was indeed reported that he was 
in con.stant communication with Trimbuckjee; 
that he had even had more than one secret inter¬ 
view with the arch-conspirator himself; and that 
he had provided considerable suras of money in 
gold, as if for some expected emergency. These 
were but rumours ; but thei’e were facts beyond all 
doubt, which placed the Peishwa’s character for 
sincerity in a most unfavourable position. He 
affected ignorance of proceedings to which no one 
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ill the couQtt'y was or could be a sti'anger; Triin- 
buckjee’s friends and family remained in high 
favour, and constantly made excunsious into the 
country, said (and doubtlessly with truth) to be 
for the purpose of consulting with their chief ; 
one of Trimbuckjee’s principal officers, after re- 
peated visits of this kind, finally disappeared, and 
the Peishwa declared himself unable to account 
for him. Some changes took place in the prince’s 
habits so extraordinary as to excite gtineral sur¬ 
prise. He made a journey to Joonere, while Trim- 
buekjee was supposed to be in that part of the 
country, which was alleged to be in discharge of 
an obligation of piety. He stated that, when in 
prison, he had made a vow of an annual pilgrim¬ 
age to Joonere; but it was remarkable that for 
twenty years lie had neglected to perform it—a 
fact exceedingly discreditable either to the acti¬ 
vity of his memory or the stedfastiiess of his de¬ 
votion. He chose also to seclude himself from 
observation at Phoolesehr, taking great pains to 
induce the British resident to believe that he was 
detained there much against his desire by an 
injury to his ai-m, the injury being only a slight 
bruise, and the distance which lie had to travel 
hut sixteen miles. He had been accustomed, from 
the time of his restoration, to make annual 
journeys to Gongur and Copergaum; biit these 
places, not possessing the attraction of Joonere, 
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were now neglected, even witen the state of his 
arm no longer afforded an excuse. 

The suspicious conduct of the Peisliwa, in other 
respects, was corroborated by tlie warlike prepara¬ 
tions which were evidently in progress. Troops 
were raised, forts repaired, and every thing seemed 
to announce impending hostility. Finding it use¬ 
less to persevere in his former course, Mr. Elphin- 
stone at length assumed a higher tone, and res5olved 
upon more decisive measures. The British troops 
at Poona were put in motion, and by them tlie 
insurgents were driven from their hauhts, near 
Mahadee, to the northern part of the Peishwa’s 
territories. This being performed, and the Peish¬ 
wa’s preparations continuing, Mr. Elphinstone 
determined on drawing the liglit division of the 
troops at his disposal to Poona, to be there ready 
for any emergency that might arise. The impres¬ 
sions which the Peishwa’s conduct had made on 
the resident were distinctly announced, and it w'as 
intimated that the latter abstained from measures 
even more active, only till he received the in*- 
etructions of his own government. 

By the time the purposed disposition of the 
British troops was completed, Mr. Elphinstone 
received such an intimation of tlie views of the 
Supreme CTOvernment, as enabled him to go on 
without hesitation. His first intention wa.s to 
surround the city, demand from the Peisiiwa 
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hostages for the surrender of Trimbuckjee within 
ti fixed tiuie, and in the event of non*coinpli- 
ance, to force the palace and seize the person of 
the soveifeign. Tito justice of such a proceeding* 
coidd scarcely be dubious, considering the pro* 
vocation w'e had received and the reasotiable 
nature of our demand; but it was abandoned 
from two motives, highly creditable to the resi- 
deiit^a nice sense of honour, and a laudable feel- 
ing of humanity, Notwithstanding' his repeated 
declarations, that decided measures would be re* 
sorted to if the conduct of the Peishwa continued 
to render them necessary, after the arrival of the 
sanction of the British Government, it was thought 
that, as intercourse witli the resident had never 
been entirely broken olf, the Peishwa had some 
reason to expect a more formal notice before pro¬ 
ceeding to extremities. The nature of the con¬ 
nexion existing between the states, and the means 
by which we obtained a footing in the Peishwa’s 
territory, were also justly regarded by Mr. Elphin- 
stone as entitling that prince to be treated with 
more delicacy than an ordinary belligerent. The 
second ground of forbearance was a consideration 
of the probable fate of the city. The people had 
been accustomed to regard the British force as a 
friendly one: its approach and subsequent pre- 
paratioiLs liad excited no more alarm amoun* the 
inhabitants than the arrival of so many teliow- 
cjtiKcns. It was felt by the resident to be cruel 
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to expose iluiru to injury fronv those whom they 
regarded as their friends; and, as the prince licid 
upwards of seven thousand infantry in Poona, 
besides a body of cavalry, and a fortified palace 
in the centre of the city, it was obvious that he 
could not be expected to yield without a struggle, 
and that, in the event of a contest, it was impos¬ 
sible but timt the inhabitants should suffer severely. 
From the influence of these considerations, Mr. 
Elphinstone was withheld from acting on his first 
feelings, and a further season of repentance was 
afforded to the Peishwa, if he were disposed to 
embrace it. 

In the mean time the insurgents continued 
their progress, began to unite their forces from 
distant places, and took possession of one of the 
Peishwa’s forts. They were represented as having 
obtained entrance by personating countrymen, 
carrying bundles of grass, in which they had con- 
cealed arms. This stratagem had been sometimes 
practised in towns where there was a considerable 
influx of country people, carrying their goods to 
the market, and under siicli circumstances the 
disguised persons might pass unsuspected; but it 
was little adapted to a hill fort, where there was 
only a small gar risen, no market, and no great 
consumption of grass. The gross improbability of 
the story was pointed out to the person who re¬ 
lated 'it to Mr. Elphinstone, and lie was very 
clearly given to understand that Ihc resident was 





not imposed upon by the idle tale with which it 
had been attempted to abuse his j udgment. 


The stoppage of the post by the insurgents in 
Cuttaclif .in the early part of May 1817, rendered 
the receipt of the further instructions from hi.? 
Government, for which Mr. Elphinstone was loolc- 
ing, a matter of great uncertainty. He was thus 
left in a great degree to the uncontrolled exercise 
of his own judgment. Every thing seemed to call 
for prompt and vigorous action. It was impos.sible 
to suppose that the Britisli Government would be 
satisfied without the surrender of Trimbnckjee, 
and it was the universal opinion that the Peishwa 
would not give him up. In an extreme emergency, 
the probability was, that the Peishwa would fly 
to Ryeghur, in the Concan, where it would be 
impossible to carry on operations after the setting 
in of the monsoon, which might be expected to 
take place early in June. A lengthened contest 
was above all things to be avoided; the position 
of the Peishwa, as the nominal head of the Mah- 
rattas, rendering a junction of all the Mahratta 
states against the British highly probable. 

Peeling the presisure of these circumstances, Mr. 
Elx>hinstone sent a message to the minister, to the 
effect that he had a communication to make which 
must bring the question of peace or war to a de¬ 
cision, and that he should forwmrd it on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. The actual transmission of the 
communication referred to was delayed by a 
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message from the l?eisli\va, inviting tlie resident 
to a conference, which accordingly took place. 
Mr. Elphinstone then demanded the surrender of 
Trinibuckjee, as an indispensable condition of 
adjustment. The Peiahwa, though informed that 
the consequence would be immediate war, still 
sought to evade compliance, and refused to be 
bound by arty engagement. On the following 
day, the threatened communication was made to 
the Peishwa’s minister. Its purport was, to de¬ 
mand that the l^eishwa should engage within 
twenty-four hours to deliver up Trimbuckjee, 
within a month from that day, and should give 
up his forts ofSinghur, Poorandur, and Ryeghur, 
as pledge.s for the fulfilment of hi.s engagement. 

The mini.stei‘ received the paper witli extraor¬ 
dinary indifference. Before the expiration of the 
prescribed time, however, some attempts were 
made to procure a mitigation of the terms. This 
was refused, and the city wa.s ultimately sur¬ 
rounded by the British forces. The people now 
manifested some alarm, but it was speedily allayed 
by the withdrawal of the troops, in consequence 
of a communication to the resident, accepting the 
proffered conditions. The forts were forthwith 
placed in possession of the British. 

But, though the Peishwa yielded to dihBculties, 
which he was not in a condition to overcome, he 
was stiU anxious to find some means of escaping 
the con.sequences of his engagement. He appears 




fo have coiirted the advice of coutisellors of the 
most opposite sentiments, and to have vacillated 
between their conflicting opinions, as his inclina¬ 
tions or his fears preponderated. Terrified at the 
pro.spect of the precipice upon which he stood, 
and swayed in some degree by the judgment of 
the more moderate part of his advisers, he at 
length issued a proclamation, offering a large re¬ 
ward for the apprehension of Trimbuekjee, dead 
or alive, and smaller rewards for any information 
concerning his adherents; a pardon was at the 
same time promised to all who should desert him, 
with the exception of twelve individuals, and those 
who should still refuse to come in, against whom 
severe penalties were denounced : the property of 
die twelve excepted persons, as well as that of 
Trimbuekjee, was confiscated. Negociations then 
commenced for the purpose of fixing the future 
relations of the Peishwa state, and a treaty was 
finally concluded on the 13th June, containint^' 
soma provisions of great importance. 

By the first article of this treaty, the guilt of 
Trimbuekjee Dainglia, and the obligation to punish 
him, were admitted ; the Peishwa engaged to use 
his utmost efforts to seize and deliver him up to 
the East-India Company; the family of the cri¬ 
minal were to remain as hostages vvitii the British 
Government, and all who sided in his rebellion 
and who had not surrendered to the proclarimtioi/ 
were to be punished. The second article confirmed 
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the treaty of Bassein in all points not varied by 
the new treaty. The third article extended one 
in the treaty of Bas.sein, by which the Peishwa 
engaged to. dismiss all Europeans, natives of states 
at war with Great Britain. He was now bo.iind 
never to admit into his territories any subject of 
either European or American powens, without the 
consent of the British Government. By the fourth, 
the'Peishwa bound him,self not to open a nego- 
ciation with any other po^ye^, except in concert 
with the Company’s Government, nor to admit 
the residence of vakeels or agents at his court. 
Tlie great Maliratta confederacy was by this article 
dissolved, the Pei sir wa renouncing all connexion 
with the other Maliratta powers, and consequently 
his station, as their head, with certain exceptions. 

The fiftli article related to the matters in dispute 
between the Peishwa and the Guicowar; the 
former renouncing all right of supremacy over the 
latter, but with a reserve for liis existing pecuniary 
claims, which, in accordance with the treaty of 
Bassein, were to be referred to the arbitration of 
the Company, unless the Guicowar should consent 
to the annual payment of four lacs of rupees, in 
which case the reference was not to take place. 
The sixth article annulled one of the articles of the 
treaty of Bassein, by which the Peishwm consented 
to furnish to the British Government, in time of 
war, a certain number of troops, with a due propor¬ 
tion oi ordnance and military stores, and substituted 



in its plrtce one, by which he'was required to 
]>rovidc fiuKls for the payment of a force of siinilai 
strength, to, place the British Government in pos¬ 
session of the means of providing this contingent. 

The seventh article transferred to the British 
Govevnirient, in perpetuity, certain territories and 
rights, which were emimerated in an accompa¬ 
nying schedule. The eighth article provided for 
the convenient execution of the seventh; und 
the ninth,: tenth, and eleventh, had the same 
object. By the twelfth, the fort of Ahmednugger 
was surrendered to the Company. The thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth extingui.shed the Peisliwa’s 
rights in Bundelcuncl and Ilindostan. The fif¬ 
teenth provided for an object very desirable to the 
British Government and the Guicowar state, the 
renewal of the lease of the farm of Ahmedabad. 
The sixteenth article related to the settlement of 
the southern iaghiredars, and the seventeenth to 
the evacuation of the fort and territory of Mail- 
gaut. The eighteenth related to the authentica¬ 
tion and confirraation of the treaty. With the 
efforts of Mr. Elphinstone, in conducting the nego- 
ciation to such a conclusion, the British authorities 
had every reason to be satisfied; and the treaty, 
while it provided for the just expectations of the 
more powerful party, was not inequitable nor 
unreasonably harsh as concerned the vanquished. 

The Peishwa, however, was dissatisfied, and 
though unreasonably, not unnaturally. It was 
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in)possible that he could forbear contrasting his 
present humiliated condition with his former lofty 
pretensions, as the head of a people who had 
spread the terror of their arms over a large portion 
of India. It had now been shewn to him that lie 
held his dominions at the mercy of the British 
Cioveinment, and though the discovery was tin- 
aroidable, it was necessarily far from pleasing. 
Die obstinacy of the Peishwa had accelerated a 
crisis, whicli the prudence of the Company's 
Government would have postponed indefinitely; 
and notwithstanding they were blameless, he was 
indignant. 

A few months only elapsed before it became 
evident that the Peishwa was again preparing for 
some hostile proceedings. Levies of troops took 
place unremittingly throughout his dominions, and 
by the 1st of October, (the treaty having been 
concluded on the ].3tli of June previously), there 
was not a single horseman in the country out of 
employ. The quality neither of the horses nor 
men was regarded; number seemed the only 
thing kept in view. TJie ostensible motive for 
these preparations was a desire to comply with 
the wish ©f tile British Government for co-opera¬ 
tion against the Pindarrees, This disguise was, 
Itowever, worn too loosely to deceive. In an in¬ 
terview with the British resident, iu jvhicli the 
intended inuvements of our armies against the 
Pmclarrees were explained, the Peishwa did not 



think it necessary even to affect any interest in 
the suppression of the marauders j his conversa¬ 
tion being entirely confined to complaints of his 
own degradation. From various circumstances, 
it was inferred that lie was about to aim a blow 
at the British power, and though an appearance 
of confidence was maintained on botli sides, it was 
formal and hollow. 

Among other indications of the spirit by whicli 
tlie government of the Peisliwa was actuated, 
ivere numerous attempts to corrupt the native 
troops in the British service. It was in conse¬ 
quence deemed necessary to remove them from 
the town to a new position. Tiie Peishwa then, 
as if in defiance, poshed forward his own troops, 
and it was announced that he intended to form a 
camp between the ok! cantonments of the Britisli 
army and the new. At last, on the 5th November, 
hostilities actually commenced, by the Peishwa's 
troops moving so as to cut off the residency from 
the British camp. The residency was forthwith 
plundered and burned, but by the prompt advance 
of Lieut,-Coionei Burr, the enemy, after a severe 
action, was repulsed, and retired. The resident 
was on the field throughout the action, animating 
the zeal of the troops, and aiding the command¬ 
ing officer by the suggestions which his local 
knowledgejenabled him to ofier. The strength of 
the British force was about 2,800 ; the Pelshwa’s 
army was composed of not less than 25,000 men. 
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It now became necessary to obtain possession 
of Poona; but this could not be effected by 
the small force in the neighbourhood. On the 
indication of approaching hostilities, Brigadier- 
general Lionel Smith, with the force under his 
command, had been summoned by Mr. Elphin- 
stoiie from the south bank of the Godavery. 
That officer arrived at Poona on the evening of 
the lytli of November. On the J4th, arrange¬ 
ments were made for attacking the enemy, who 
were encamped on the opposite side of the river j 
blit the design was abandoned, in consequence of 
the occiuTence of iinexpected difficulties. On 
tlie IGth, all the disposable corps, after providing 
for the camp, and for the position of Kirting, 
were formed in divisions of attack. The passage ol 
one of the divisions over the ford was obstinately 
resisted by the Peishwa’s troops, but the ill suc¬ 
cess of this resistance seems to have perfected 
the panic to which the previous defeat received 
from Colonel Burr fmd given rise. At two o’clock 
in the morning of the 17tl), the Pelshwa fled, and 
the enemy having thus disapiieared, the British 
force recrosaed the river to take the most iavoura- 
ble ground for bombarding the city; but this dread¬ 
ful measure was happily unnecessary, the defence 
of the place having T>een left to a few ivimdred 
Arabs who were prevailed upon to withdraw. 

The flight of the Peishwa was, in the first in¬ 
stance, directed to the southward. The advance 



of a force under Brigadier-general Pritzler 

obiiged hiiu to change his course, and he took an 
easterly direction to Punderpore, whence lie 
struck off to the north-west, followed by General 
Smith, who had by this time been able to make 
the necessary arrangements for pursuit. Passing 
between Poona and Scroor, the Peishwa then 
advanced as far as Wrilloon, having been joined 
on the route by Trlmbuckjee Dainglia with a coii- 
■siderable reinforcement. Finding that General 
Sniitli, who had moved to the northward, on a 
line east of that taken by the Peishwa, was in a 
position to intercept his retreat in that direction, 
he suddenly turned again to the south,-taking tiic 
straight route for Poona, and still pursued. 

On New Year’s Day, he encountered a British 
detachment, consisting of about six hundred in¬ 
fantry, with about three hundred auxiliary horse, 
and a detail of artillery, commandecl by Captain 
Stanton. The detachment had marched on the 
previous day from Seroor, and were proceeding 
to Poona. On reaching the lieights overlooking 
Coregaum, they discovered in the plain the whoie 
of the Peishwa’s army, estimated at twenty thou¬ 
sand horse, and several thousand infantry, Capt. 
Stanton immediately moved upon tlie village of 
Coregaum, and on reaching it wa's attacked by 
three divisions of the Peishwa's choicest iulantry, 
supported by immense bodies of horsoj and two 
pieces of artillery. The enemy obtained immediate 
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possession of the strongest posts of the village ; the 
possession of. the reniaining part was most obsti¬ 
nately contested fromnoou till nine atnight. During 
this period almost every building in the place was 
repeatedly taken and re-taken; nearly the whole of 
the artillerymen were either killed or wounded, 
and about one-third of the infantry and auxiliary 
horse. Nearly all the otficers were killed or dis¬ 
abled, while the men suffered dreadfully from 
want of w'ater, amidst the unparalleled exertions 
which they had been called upon to make after a 
fatiguing march of twenty-eight miles. The re¬ 
sult, however, was most honourable to the British 
arms, the enemy being compelled to abandon the 
village after sustaining an immense loss in killed 
and wounded. 

On the following day, the enemy, though in 
sight, did not renew the attack, and in the even¬ 
ing Captain Stanton returned to Seroor, carrying 
away his numerous wounded; the whole de¬ 
tachment having suffered under an almost total 
privation of refreshment for two days. In this 
brilliant affair, the medical officers, having no 
opportunity for the exercise of their proper duties, 
aided their brother officers in leading on the 
sepoys to charges with the bayonet, and one of 
them was killed.* In such a struggle the example 


* Assistai>t*Surgeon Wingate, Another laediciil officer, Mtm 
WyltUe, took a leading part m the conflict. 







(if even one European was of ahiiost incalcnlabie 
importance, iVom the confidence with which it in¬ 
spired the native soldiers. 


The Peishwa continued to vary his course as 
tfie approach of his pursuers warned him to 
escape them. After many changes of route, ho 
arrived at Bholupore; but instead of pursuing him 
in that direction. General Sniitli resolved upon 
reducing Sattara, and effecting a junction with 
General Pritzler. These objects were accom- 
plislied, Sattara surrendered on the opening of 
the mortar batteries, and the desired junction of 
the forces under General Smith and General 
Pritzler wa.s effected. Its object was to enable the 
entire force at disposal for field service to be 
formed into two divisions, one to be composed 
wholly of cavalry and light troops, to keep up an 
active pursuit of the enemy.; the other of infantry, 
w'ith an ample battering train to reduce forts, and 
gradually occupy the country. These arrange¬ 
ments being made, General Smith resumed the 
pursuit of the Peishwa, and General Pritzler 
proceeded to reduce the forts and strong holds 
in the neighbourhood of Poona. On the 19t)i 
of Eebruary, the former officer surpri.sed the 
Peishwa’s army at Ashla, and completely de¬ 
feated it. The Rajah of Salmuh and part of his 
family, who were in the Peiahwa’s camp, fell 
into the hands of the victors; and Gokla, the 
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Peishwa’s ablest geiiei'a], as 'yv'^U biS' chi^f 
coutiaeilor, was killed. ^ ■ 

In the mean time General Pritiiler proceeded 
with the reduction of the; forts soiith off Poona. 
Singhur alone offered very strong resiatanee, and 
there it wn» nut protracted.: Ideut.-ColQnei-Bea¬ 
con was equally . successful in the same species of 
service in the north. Other detachments, were 
employed ■ in. the Coiican, and Brigadier-Oeneral 
Mimro, was occupied in the red action of the^ 
country south of the Kisttia. . .. 

Little resistance was offgi'ed to the establish¬ 
ment of the,.British authority, .exccpting ,.in Kan* 
deish. Here a body of Arabs had established 
themselves, and were, resolved to maintain their 
possession to the last. They had,- concentrated 
their force at Mulagfion, and against this fort 
Lieut. Gol. M'Dowall moved, with a considerable, 
body of troops. The, construction of the .works 
for the reduction of the place, w^as. interrupted by 
a .sally from the.garrison .; and though the enemy 
was beaten back, it-was. not without loss to. the 
besiegers,. Fvirther loss was sustained in an at¬ 
tempt to, carry the place by assault a few days 
afterwards. In a short time reinforcements were 
obtained, and a battery was opened, some of the 
shelis from which falling on the priiicipahnagazine, 
it cxpjyded, blowing about thi rty feet of the curtain 
outward into the ditch. Tlie Arabs then offered 
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to surreiider ou receiving a written assuvaiiee tliat 
their lives should be spared. This was readily 
conceded'; but the Mahratta moonshee, who drew 
the paper, employed words, either by mistake 
or design, which promised indulgences never in¬ 
tended. These, of course, were churned, and the 
point was referred to Mr. Elpliinstone, who, in an 
honourable'and liberal spirit, decided that the. 
Arabs niu,St be admitted to the advantages which 
they had been led to expect, 

It would be tedious to follow the tortuou.s 
flight of the Peishwa after the battle of Ashta. 
He wandered in almost every direction, in con¬ 
tinual dread of somC portion of the British force, 
which wa.s gradually surrounding him. On the 
17th of April, Colonel Adams came suddenly 
upon him, after a raarch over a most difficult 
country. The Peishwa was completely routed, 
with the'loss of several hundred men, four brass 
guns,- three elephants, nearly two hundred camels^ 
arid a variety of val u able property. The Peis hwa 
himself had a irarrow escape—the palanquin in 
which he had been borne having been taken 
iimuediately after he liad left it to seek safety 
by flight oiv horseback. Hotly pursued by Gene¬ 
ral D oYe ton, t h e Fo i s h wa arri ved at 0 rin eka ii, 
where, overcome by fatigue, privation, arul .terrori 
his army broke up, and the fugitive prince wms 
abancloned by most of his sirdars. 

Tlie siiiddeu dispersion of the. several sirdars and 
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their tbllowers, in various directions, rendered it 
difficult to ascertain the coru'se of the Peislnva him¬ 
self, anel both Generals Smith and Doveton were 
led into wrong tracks. But the meshes were closely 
drawn around him, and e.scape being impossible, 
he made overtures of submission to Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, That officer, having asked the vakeel by 
whom the message was conveyed, whether he 
thought the Peishwa was sincere in the proceed¬ 
ing, received an answer highly expressive of the 
opinion entertained of the fallen prince by one 
who may be supposed to have enjoyed opportuni¬ 
ties of knowing him well. “I should imagine,” 
said the judicious officer, that he must be 
sincere, for 1 cannot guess what possible illusive 
project he can now liave left.” Hi.s situation wms 
indeed desperate, and was so felt by himself. 

In an interview with Sir Jolm Malcolm, which 
followed, the Peishwa exclaimed, “ How can I 
resist now ? I am surrounded ! General Doveton 
is at Berliampure ; you are at Metowda; Colonel 
Bussell at Burgliam—I am enclosed.” After some 
inedectual attempts to obtain delay, in the hope 
of making better terms, he yielded to the force of 
the cirtrumslaiices in which he was placed, and 
siUTcndered to the British Government. 

Tong before this event it had been deter¬ 
mined to deprive him of all sovereignty, and of 
this he was apprized by Sir John Malcolm pre¬ 
viously to hi.s surrender. The determination vvas 

s 

J 

f, 



just and wisci Tho perfidy which had marked hifs 
conduct, and the inveterate hatred which he had 
displayed, towards the IJritish power, rendered 
this course the only one consistent with prudence. 
If, indeed, additional grounds of justification were 
required, they would be found in the atrocious 
proceedings in which he had been implicated 
subsequently to his attack upon the British resi¬ 
dency. His flight had been u career of crime, as 
well as of misfortune and suffering. He had ppt 
to death two British travellers in cold blood, and 
committed other acts at variance with the usages 
of even semi-civilized nations. None but himself 
and his coadjutors in crime could lament his fall. 

The Govenior-geneval iiad resolved upon restor¬ 
ing the liouse of Sattarah to sovereignty.* A por- 
tion of territory was assigned for that purpose, 
and the prince publicly installed with much 
ceremony. With the e^xception of the tract of land 
thus appropriated, the Peishwa’s dominions were 
annexed to the British territories, and he became 
a pensioner upon the British Government. In 


• The reason fur tliia procee Jing m-rs, that the Sattanih rajah 
was the desceiidaiit and representiitive of Sevajee, the founder 
of the Mahratta empire, of whicii Sattarah was regarded as tire 
caiJiUil, I'lie Pcislnva was nominally but the vicegerent of the 
rajah of Sattarah; he received tlie dress of Investiture from lus 
hands, and rendered some other acknowledgments of depend- 
oucy; but, practicnily, the superior was the slave and prisoner 
of his lieutenant. 
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these lew words is re(;omited the end of a state 
and dynasty, which had been regarded as the 
key-stone of Mahratta power. 

The life of Bajee. How, its last head, had 
been eventful. On the death of his father, his 
brother and himself were alternately raised to 
the musnud and dethroned, as rival parties 
gained or lost the ascendancy, Bajee Uow was 
at last apparently fixed on the throne by the 
assistance of Scindia, but, shortly afterwards, 
he and his ally were defeated by Holkar, and 
Bajee Row arrived at Bassein a fugitive and 
a wanderer. Here he formed an alliance with 
the Britisli Goveniment,. by whose assistance, 
he was restored to a throne of somewhat dimi¬ 
nished splendour; its federal gTandeur being de¬ 
stroyed by the acknov/ledged independence of 
several of its former feudatories. This restoration, 
however, he owed eutirel 5 ^ to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the favour might havebeen expected to 
attach him to its interests. The general character¬ 
istic of Oriental ])otentates is, however, inten.se 
and unalloyed seilishness, and the Peisliwa’s 
atforded an instance, not an exception, Hisciia- 
raeter was marked by timidity, his habits were 
those of tlie grossest sensuality, and he mani¬ 
fested an utter destitution of all honourable prin¬ 
ciple. His cowardice probably led him to suspect 
the .intentions of the Britisli Government to be 
less friendly towards him than they originally 



were ; his debasing sensiuility Jed to. the encou¬ 
ragement of despicable parasites, -who at once 
flattered and ministered to his vices; and Jiis. total 
insensibility to those priacipie’s, which impose 
restraint on hettqr natures, made him unscrupu- 
lohs as to the means employed tor accomplishing 
Ids ends, From the time of the murder of Ginig- 
adhiit Shastry, his ceurse was that, of a man pre,- 
ftestined to dest/nctibn. tn addition to the quali¬ 
ties already mentioned, he possessed an miusual 
portion of blind obstinacy, which was eminently 
d isplayed in. the tenacity with which he climg to 
his wretched favourite Trimbuckjee Dainglia, in 
> the hope of rendering him as serviceable a minister 
to his ambition and revenge, aa he had already 
been to vices of a different character. By this mad 
adhesion to a connexion as dishonourable as its 
object was hopeless, he involved himself in a 
dispute with the British Government, from which 
lie escaped, not indeed unharmed, but still in a 
better condition than he had reason to expect. 
Although the result of this attempt might have 
sliown him the folly of his course, lie repeated the 
error which had deprived his throne of a portiou 
both of solidity ancl splendour, and he lost all. He 
descended from the rank of a sovereigti to that of* 
a dependent oh the bounty tW'foreigners. Tlve 
justifiableness of liis deprivation can scarcely be 
questioned by any but those who deny the law¬ 
fulness of war. If inea have a right to repel 
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wrong by au appeal to arms, and to deprive their 
enemy of the me;ans of inflicting injury^ the moral 
part of the question, as regards the Peishwa, is 
decided. The expediency of the proceeding is 
equally clear, and all that remains questionable 
is the propriety of annexing the forfeited domi¬ 
nions to the British territories. 

There are persons Avho entertain great appre¬ 
hensions of the evils likely to result from the 
extension of our empire in the East; but those 
evils are never very clearly-defined. If the ter¬ 
ritory be tolerably compact, it is not easy to 
perceive why a dominion extending through 
twenty or thirty degrees may not be as se¬ 
cure and as well-governed, as one of a hundred 
miles. The probability, indeed, is that it will be 
better governed, for all small settlements at a 
distance from the parent country, ai'e notoriously 
the seats of the most scandalous abuses- When 
the peace of India, and the safety of the British 
empire there, rendered it necessary that tlie 
Peishwa should cease to reign, three courses only 
were open to the victors,—to place on the throne 
one of the royal blood, — to place a stranger 
there,or to incorporate the territories of the 
^dethroned prince with those of the state by whom 
he had been conc^uered. In choosing between 
them, the conqueror.s cannot fairly be expected 
to lose .sight altogether of their own interest; at 
the same time, they ought to pay due attention 
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to a subject nirely thought of by native sove¬ 
reigns,—tlie interests of the people to be go¬ 
verned. Had the British elevated to the musnud 
some member of the subdued Peishwa’s family, 
ail the evils of the Mahratta confederacy would 
have been perpetuated, and Poona would always 
have been a focus of anti-British intrigue. “ Wc 
have had full and ino.st serious proof,” .said the 
Marquis of Haatiugs, “ that no distinctness of 
obligation will prevent a Peishwa from secretly 
claiming the allegiance of the other Mahratta 
sovereigns; and irrefragable evidence has shown 
that tlie implicit obedience recognized as due to 
the mandates of such a head of the Mahratta 
empire will operate in violation of every solemnity 
of pledge to us—-nay, in despite of the indivi¬ 
dual’s feelings of attachment to us. There mmst, 
then, be no Peishwa, But our abrogation of the 
title would be luigatory were we to raise to the 
musnud a person whose indefeasible rigiit by 
blood to claim the prerogatives of the Peishwaship 
would be acknowledged by every Mahratta.” 

Such were the views of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and they were sound and just. The gratitude to 
be expected from a prince elevated to the throne 
by the favour of the British Government wa.s ex-. 
empHfied in the case of Baj^e Kow, Had the 
second course been taken, and a stranger been 
installed in the sovereignty, he must have been 







iDaintained there by British force,, and thte only 
difference between this and the'actual assump¬ 
tion of dominion' would hate been, that in the 
former case the government would be mdeh 
weaker and infinitely''more'corrupt. To the third 
course no objection appears but the vague One, 
which is derived frorrf the belief that all increase 
of territory is art evil. This ra'ay suffice to settle 
the question with regard to' the interests of the 
conquerors. As to the interests of the people to 
bo governed, the question is still more easy of 
answer. Whoever knows what even the best 
native government is, must be aware that an ex¬ 
change for British rule must ever be fOr the 
benefit of the people. Abuses may be perpetrated 
under the British Government, but they are 
mostly traceable to the native officers employed ; 
and if they take place under all the checks im¬ 
posed by Buropcan principles, what must be their 
extent when the higher functionarie.s of the state 
are as ready as the lower to participate in and profit 
by them'? The truth, that in a native State the 
government itself is but one vast abuse from the 
monarch to the pettiest retainer of office—no one 
even supposes that it exists for the public benefit 
--it is regarded a.s an engine to enable tho.se 
wlm can get possession of it to gratify tlieir own 
avarice ■ and ambition. It will require a long 
period to' establish sounder views, and for years 




to cointi 110 native govenuneiifc can |jc a good 
govei'iimeiit, Tlio elonients of good government 
do not exist. 


Tlie wretched pereon whose guilty subservience, 
to a profligate master had reduced that master 
from a sovereign to a , captive, was rendered too 
important by the'cxtefisivei mischief which he 
caused for his fate to be a matter of indifference. 
When the army of tlmPeishwa broke up, Trim- 
buckjee Oainglia retired, to the neighbourhood of 
Nassick, where he for some time remained con¬ 
cealed. After an attempt to make terms through 
Sir .John Malcolm, which ended in nothing, a body 
of horse' under Capt. Swanstbn was detached from 
a distant station, the selection being made with a 
view to avert su.spieion. The detachment marched 
with so mucli rapidity that no iuteMigence of their 
approacii preceded them, and they were, conse- 
Cjuently, enabled to SLirround the village of Ahir* 
gaum, where the fugitive lay. Trimbuckjec was 
reclining on a cot when the gates of the house 
were forced, and the I3riti.sh troops entered. Ho 
liad ju.st time to fly to the 'upper part ef the house 
and conceal himself among .some stmw. From this 
covert he was taken without any resi.stance. and 
sent to Tannah, the place of his former confine¬ 
ment. He was .shortly afterwards sent round to 
iJengal, and lodged in the fort of Chunar,* 


« It was here Hint he was visited l>y Bishop llebcr. whose 
account of his caenpo is quoted iji a note on pages 335-6* 
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CHAPTER XIL 


EVENTS AT NAGPORE. 


On the ]st of February 1817, Appa Sahib suc¬ 
ceeded to the miisnud of Nagpore, by the deatii 
of Pursajeo Bhooslah ; having for some time pre¬ 
viously exercised the sovereign power as regent. 

Nagpore was one of the states with which a 
subsidiary treaty existed. Tliere had been con¬ 
siderable irregrilarity as to the organization and 
raaiiitenance of the stipulated contingent, which 
had subjected the British Government to addi¬ 
tional expense. Discussion, of course, arose; but 
native evasion contrived for a while to postpone 
the fulfilment of engagements which could not be 
denied. Procrastination is of too common occur¬ 
rence in the proceedings of Oriental courts to 
excite much surprise, and the disposition of Appa 
Sahib was regarded as not unfriendly to the 
English. Circumstances, however, .soon occurrctl, 
and especially a change with regard to his minis- 
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ters, wliicli convinced tlie British authorities that 
iiis professions of friendship were hollow and in¬ 
sincere. 

At this period, indeed, the seeds of hatred to 
British influence were scattered throughout India 
with an unsparing iiand, and the Peishwa was tiie 
jrrime instigator and fonienter of the hostile feeling. 
Habits of ancient .standing gave him con.sicicrable 
influence with the native princes. The Mahratta 
states might also be supposed to feel their pride 
in some degree wounded by the humiliation of 
their chief, and some suspicion may be supposed 
to Iiave existed as to the probable aim of the 
British Government, and the extent to which it 
proposed to carry its acquisitions. Tliere might 
be an apprehension that England was looking to 
the entire dominion of India; and though this 
consummation would be devoutly wished by the 
people, if they understood their own welfare, the 
prospect of it could, under no circumstances, be 
very acceptable to those whose thrones were to fall 
before the march of the victors. 

It is cejtaiji that the plans of the governor- 
general for the extirpation of the Pindarrees were 
regarded with great suspicion. This must, in most 
instances, have arisen from the apprehension of ul¬ 
terior niea.sures, for, with the exception of Scindia 
and Holkar, who entertained bodies of the Pin¬ 
darrees in a sort of feudal dependence, no prince 
would appear to have had any interest in siipporting 
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them. Tho'interest of the Kajah of Nagpore, in¬ 
deed, lay quite the other way ; lor his dominions 
liad sutFerecl most severely from the devastations 
of-thcsc maravRliug'adveutm'el'a ; and by an express 
article of the subsidiary treaty, the British Govera- 
raeut wa.s required .to defend. tlRs state of IjJagjioie 
against their incursions, ' ■ :: ■ ^ 

it was probably to some of the causes which 
hai'e been mentioned, i or to .a coin bination ot 
them, that the mad hostility, of the Rajah of 
l^ngpore to'the British is to be ascribed, aided, no 
doubt, by that uneasy feeling, which must ever 
operate upon the mind of a prince fettered by such 
engagements as are imposed by the subsidiary 
treaties of tiie East,' Unless, like many of his 
brethren', he is content to foVget that a ruler has 
any thing to do but tocolledt treasure and dissipate 
it in a career of' sensual indulg-ence, he must be 
annoyed by the consciousness that, though he 
enjoys the name of .sovereign, his ortice i-S but a 
pageant,'alt suhstahtial poorer resting with another. 
He who promises deliverance from this thralcloin, 
generally, therefore, finds an advocate in the party 
whom he seeks to win to his purposes, I'car will 
frequently impose'3 restraint; “I dare not will 
wait upon “ I would but tlie heart ot the person 
assailed will generally be with tlie tempter; and 
if iic re,sist ctfeGtually, it will seldom bo without 
a struggle. 

The motives by which the Rajah of i^agpore 
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baTe been uctnuted upon havQ been sug¬ 
gested rrrand this is eUI that is now possible. Poi’t 
haps, even at tlic tiuiCj the .most sagacious.and best 
informed obsei’ver could not liave: salisfaetoriiy de¬ 
termined by .whi chi or, by ho,w many,,,of them he 
was really impeilwl, nor tu. M'Uat extent they re¬ 
spect! vely. operated,. ;His conduct seemed m par- 
tti^e in an extraordinary, degree of blind wilful- 


nass s-ri-he,followed the example of the Veishwa,- 


and he sfiru ed his.fate. . Heaftectod to owe a cer¬ 
tain homage to that sovei:eig«,^r-the liajali of Kag- 


porc enjoyittg: hereditarily the; .norninal oiUce of 
commander-in-chief: of the feroes of the Mabratta 


empii;e> as the Peishwa held the nominal viceroy¬ 
alty. What degree of importance he attaelied to- 
the connexion, may admit, of question ; but it is 


certain that,he'most dutifully followed his leader 
to ruin* 


■The slenderness of the thread which binds tons 
our subsidiary allies, renders imperative the greatest 
circumspection in selecting tlie representatives of 
the British Government at their courts. Theresi- 
dent at jNagpore,-at !thi.s time, was fortuirately a 
geutleinau whose .sagacity and prudence were not 
to be overcome even by Mahratta di.ssimulation. 
hir. Jenkins* distinctly perceived the tendency 
which events were taking, and if the British con- 


Now Sir Richnnl Jenkins, C.C.B., Ciiairnwii of tht ErtsU. 
liKiiu Company, 
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nexioii could linve been preservee! by judgment,, 
lirnuiess and caution, combined \vitii suavity, tliat 
connexion would not have been severed, nor the 
rajah divested of his power. 

The resident was apprized that the rajah was 
engaged in intrigue.? with the Peishwa. Confe¬ 
rences were held with an agent of that sovereign, 
who received letters almost daily from Poona, 
which he immediately carried to the Rajah. 
Such proceedings at such a period were calculated 
to excite suspicion and alarm. Mr. .fenkins ac¬ 
cordingly remonstrated against them, reminding 
the Rajah that all communications similartotiio.se 
with the Peiishwa, ought in conformity with the 
treaty to be immediately communicated to the 
British Government, and that the observance of 
this provision, at all times incumbent, was of pecu¬ 
liar importance at a period when it was notorious 
that measures of hostility were in progress at the 
court of Poona. The reply of the rajah was 
unsatisfactory. He admitted that he had received 
overtures from Poona, but observed, that it did 
not Consist with his dignity to repeat them, and 
this with general expre-ssions of unceasing at¬ 
tachment to his English connexion, constituted his 
answer. The objectionable communications con¬ 
tinued, and the renewed representation of the resi¬ 
dent on the subject produced no change of con¬ 
duct. 

The period was evidently approaching when the 
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Jiajah was to throw off the mask of friendship, 
and, in anticipation of it, Mr. Jenkins apprized 
tlie military authorities of the prospect of their 
being speedily called into action, and urged the 
march of troops towards Nagpore to uphold the 
British interests. The rajah had dismissed the 
Peishwa’s vakeel, but he still retained at his court 
the brother of that functionary, and through him, 
as well as other channels, the intercourse with 
Poona continued , to be carried on. The assem¬ 
blage of troops at Poona was accompamed by a 
simultaneous collection of force at Nagpore. The 
completion of the .contingent was delayed, and 
when troops were assigned for the purpose, they 
consisted mostly of new levies, evidencing that the 
rajah had no mind to part with his good troops. 
In addition to their being raw and undisciplined, 
the fidelity of the recruits to the British cause was 
more than suspected. The levies extended beyond 
Nagpore, and were conducted with great secrecy. 
This infatuated prince even entered into negocia- 
tions with the Pindarries, who were invited to 
bring down a force to attack the British. The 
Pindarries were also made useful in another way, 
by assigning the fact of tlieir ravages as an excuse 
for keeping up an extraordinary number of troops. 

In the midst of these warning circumstances, a 
khelaut arrived from the Peishwa, and the rajah 
sent to inform the resident of his intention to 
\ receive it with all the usual ceremonies indicative 

2 B 



of his being invested with the character of com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Mahratta armies- Ihe 
principal ceremony consisted in going out to his 
camp, and remaining three days at the head of 

his troops. The communication was accompanied 

by a request that tlie resident, or some gentlemen 
of the service, would attend the ceremony, and 
that a salute might be ordered. As the British 
Government was then in a state of actual waifare 
with the Peishwa, it was quite obvious that such 
a request could not be complied witli; and this 
public acknowledgment by Appa Sahib of a coin- 
munity of interest with the declared enemy of his 
protectors, would seem to amount almost to in¬ 
sanity. Mr. Jenkins, of course, refu-sed any iiar- 
ticipation in the ceremony. On the following 
day, all communication between the residency 
and the city was interdicted. The palaces were 
stripped of every thing of value, and the families 
of the rajah and principal ministers left the city. 
These movements were followed by an order lor the 
contingent to remove to the city, the old cry of 
the Pindarries being set up as a pretext. Upon 
thisj Mr. Jenkins lost no time in sending for the 
troopsdrom their cantonments. 

An attempt was now made, on the part ol the 
rajah, to open a negociation; but the hostile mani¬ 
festations wliich were contemporaneous shewed it 
to lie altogether delusive. The 26th ol November 
placed the matter beyond question, by a repeti- 
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of the treacheries of Poona, An interview 
between the British resident and. two of the 
rajah’s ministers was interrupted by the com¬ 
mencement of firing. The strife of words was 
now to give way to the combat of more deadly 
weapons. Tlie conference was dissolved abruptly, 
and Mr. Jenkins repaired to the scene of action. 

Reinforcements had been sent for, but they had 
not arrived. The duty of repelling the attack 
consequently devolved upon a very small body of 
troops, under Lieut. Col. Scott, who had to resist 
a force of about eight thousand infantry and twelve 
thonsand cavdlry, supported by thirty-five guns. 

Wlien these troops had, at the request of the 
resident, marched from their cantonments, they 
took post on the liili of Seetabuldee, overlooking 
the residency and tlie city; at the same time taking 
possession of another hill, about three liuudred 
yards distant, the occupation of which was neces¬ 
sary to their retention of the former. In the course 
of the day, large bodies of Arabs, with five guns, 
were observed to enter a village at the foot of the 
hill, where a strong body of the rajah’s infantry 
had previously been posted ; and at six o’clock in 
the evening, while Col. Scott was engaged with 
Capt. Bay ley in poj^ting sentries on the face of the 
hill, the Arabs in (lie village opened a fire. This 
was entirely unexpected, as no overt act of hos¬ 
tility had yet taken place on eithei’ side, and the 
rajaii’s troops were aware that the posting of the 
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sentries by the British was only a customary act of 
military precaution, and that no intention existed 
of attacking them. The small party of British 
troops, who found themselves thus sviddenly en¬ 
gaged in action, returned a volley upon their as¬ 
sailants, and then retreated to the top of the hill, 
under the fire of all the troops in the village. 

The action now became general, and continued 
without intermission for eighteen hours. A part 
of the troops being entirely exhausted, it was 
found necessary to confine the defence of tlie in¬ 
ferior hill to its summit. At eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 27tli, a body of Arabs, by charging 
up the face of the hill with an overwhelming force, 
succeeded in gaining possession of the British post. 
The vast disproportion between the numbers of 
the contending bodies now appeared to give a fear¬ 
ful preponderance to the rajah’s party, when the 
current of fortune was turned by one of those acts 
of romantic valour, which have so often changed 
the face of the battle-field, struck panic into the 
hearts of a powerful enemy, and secured the vic¬ 
tory to the weaker side. At the moment when 
there seemed most cause for despondency, Capt. 
Fitzgerald, commanding a detachment of Bengal 
cavalry, reinforced by a natiye officer and about 
twenty-five troopers of the Madras body guard, 
charged an immense body of the enemy’s best 
horse, and having taken their guns and turned 
them against their late possessors, stood master 
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plain, which was covered in every direc¬ 
tion by the flying foe. Accident aided the 
advantage which daring courage had secured, 
ile preparations were making for an attack upon 
Arabs, who had obtained possession of the 


smaller hill, an explosion was observed to take 
place in the midst of them. No sooner was this 
perceived than the British troops made a rush 
towards the spot, and it was with great difficulty 
that Col. Scott could prevent the hill which he 
occupied from being deserted, or even prevail upon 
the infantry to wait the arrival of the cavalry who 
were to support them. Their impatience for action 
would doubtless have been justified by their bear¬ 
ing through its dangers; but the trial was not 
afforded. On their approach, the enemy aban¬ 
doned the guns and fled. Shortly after, the Arabs 
beginning to collect in considerable numbers in 
front of the hill, a troop of cavalry, led by Cornet 
Smith, charged round its base, and numbers of 
the enemy were cut to pieces. All liope now 
seemed to be extinct with the defeated party; the 
attack slackened iu every quarter, and-by noon it 
had entirely ceased. 

Courage and military Conduct, like other merito¬ 
rious qualities, are not alway.s appreciated accord¬ 
ing to their deserts. The magnitude of the stake 
contended for, the proximity or di.stance of the scene 
of action, the numbers engaged, and various other 
accidents, influence the judgment of mankind 
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with regai’d to them. Little is recollected of the 
heroic band who, om this occasion, illustrated the 
triumphant supremacy of living burning courage 
over the dead force of mere numbers. Yet the 
prodigies of valour, which they performed, have 
rarely been equalled either in ancient or modern 
times. If glory were to be proportioned to diffi¬ 
culty and danger, the memory of such men w^ouM 
be imperishable. The noble spirit by which they 
were animated, extended even to the civil servants 
of the Company. The resident, Mr, Jenkins, was 
present throughout the action, and, on the testi¬ 
mony of Colonel Scott, it is established, that his 
animated conduct tended in a very considerable 
degree to excite the troops to their duty. His 
first assistant, Mr. Sotheby, exhibited the same 
contempt of danger, and the same generous ar¬ 
dour, not merely to satisfy the claims of duty, 
but to sxirpass them. The latter gentleman met 
an honourable death on the field which he contri¬ 
buted to win; the former still lives, to enjoy the 
approbation of his conscience and his country. 
Such are the men which the Company’s service 
has from its commencement never ceased to pro- 
dued, and their best eulogium is to be found in 
the magnificent empire acquired by their exer¬ 
tions. 

Dismayed by the result of the first attempt in 
hostility, Appa Sahib sought refuge in negocia- 
tion, and tlie resident consented to a suspension 
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of arras, on coiiclition of the rajah’s troops being 
withdrawn from the positions which they then 
held to those which they had formerly occupied. 
Any final arrangements he professed himself un¬ 
able to make, until he received further instruc¬ 
tions from his Government, Appa Sahib, in the 
mean time, remained still, but continued to in¬ 
crease his array, and render his artillery more 
efficient; and as no instructions arrived for the 
guidance of the resident, that gentleman deter¬ 
mined, on the 14th of December, to offer terms for 
the rajah’s acceptance. Terms were accordingly 
tendered, and four o’clock on the morning of the 
16tb fixed as the latest period for accepting them. 
I f the rajah then consented to the proposal made 
by the British resident, the troops of the former 
were to be withdrawn from their positions, and the 
city occupied by British troops, not later than seven 
o’clock on the same morning. The rajah was to 
repair to the Briti.sh camp, and to remain there 
until every thing was settled. 

On these terms being submitted, the rajah at 
first required further time to consider of them, and 
to suggest some modification. This being refused, 
he sent a message on evening of the 15th, 
signifying his assent to the terms, but reque.sting 
their execution to be deferred till noon on the 
following day. Subsecpiently he sent another 
raes'iage, intimating that he would proceed to the 
residency either that night or early in the morning. 
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The morning brought to the residency, not the 
rajah, but a message announcing 'that the Arabs 
would not allow him to come in. The resident, 
however, was prepared for this; reinforcements 
having a few days before arrived, and among them 
a division under the command of Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral Doveton, The troops were now drawn out, 
and three hours allowed to the rajah to come in; 
his refusal or neglect involving an immediate at¬ 
tack by the British force. This demonstration 
was successful, and the rajah proceeded to the 
residency. 

T.he British authorities were thus relieved from 
further anxiety on that head; but the surrender 
of the guns, and the evacuation of tlie city by the 
rajah’s troops, which were also among the stipu¬ 
lated conditions, still remained to be canied into 
effect. An agent from the rajah, with instructions 


for the surrender of the whole of the artillery, 
proceeded according to promise to General Dove- 
ton’s camp, and, accompanied by him, the whole 
force moved forward to take possession of it. 

On reaching the first battery, symptoms of 
resistance were manifested; but the approach of 
tlie British force being rather unexpected, the 


enemy quitted the guns, and retired. Having 
taken possession of them, and left them in charge 
of a division, General Doveton advanced, when a 
heavy fire was opened upon him from a large body 
of troops, whici) w^as followed by a general dis- 
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charge from the batteries. The iafantry. however, 
continued to advance until the ground admitted of 
formation in line, when the batteries in front were 
carried in a gallant manner at the point of the 
bayonet. The horse artillery and cavalry, sup¬ 
ported by a reserve, having made a detourt charged, 
and carried the remainder of the batteries with 
equal gallantry, driving, at the same time, before 
them an immense mass of the enemy’s cavalry, 
w'hich having routed, they pursued as long as a 
chance remained of doing them any mischief. A 
few of the enemy’s guns which had been charged 
by the British cavalry, but had been re-opened 
upon that body, when it advanced in pursuit of the 
cavalry of tiie enemy, were again charged, and 
again carried ; and the whole of the enemy’s guns 
and camp equipage fell into the hands of the 
victors, together with upwards of forty elephants. 

The two succeeding days were fixed for tlie 
evacuation of tlic city by the Arabs; but difficulty 
attended every step taken towards carrying the 
terms of the surrender into execution. Though 
all arrears had been paid, these troops refused to 
depart, and an attack upon the part of the city 
which they occupied became unavoidable. It 
was conducted by General Dove ton, who having 
occupied a commanding position within two hun¬ 
dred and fifty yards of one of the gates of the 
town, erected a battery, which was opened on the 
morning of the 21st, with the view of effecting a 
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breach in the old palace wail. This, however, 
being found unattainable, the firing was directed 
to another point; and on the 23d it was reported, 
that such an effect had been produced as would 
render an advance practicable with little or no loss. 

An attack on three different points was determined; 
and at half-past eight o’clock the troops, on a pre- 
eonceited signal, rushed to their various destina¬ 
tions. The principal attack was conducted by 
General Doveton; but the breach not being suffi¬ 
ciently wide to admit of a section entering at once, 
and the troops being exposed to the fire of the 
Arabs sheltered within the houses, it failed. The 
other attacks, which were conducted by Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Scott and Major Pitman, were more 
fortunate; but the failure of the main attack ren¬ 
dered it necessary, in the opinion ot General Dove- 
ton, til at both officers should resume their original 
positions. These attempts, though unsuccess- 
ful, were sufficient to deter the Arabs from offer¬ 
ing a protracted resistance, and on the following 
day they signified their desire to surrender on 
conditions. The conditions were few and sim¬ 
ple r the Arabs asked only personal safety, and a 
Britisii officer, with a small escort, to give them 
and their families safe conduct to Muleapore. 
Immediate possession being highly desirable, and 
if possible without injury to the city, the request 
was granted, and on the morning of the 30th the 
Arabs marched out. 





i ' The evacuation of the city was followed by the 

I'V conclusion of a provisional engagement, under 
which the rajah vctiirned to his palace. The con- 
. ditions were, that certain territory should be 
I ceded to the British Government in place of the 
■former subsidy and contingeut aid ; that the civil 
and military aifaii's of the government should be 
conducted by ministers in the confidence of the 
British authorities, and according to the advice of 
the resident; that the rajah and his family should 
reside in the palace at Nagpore, under the pro¬ 
tection of British troops; that the arrears of sub¬ 
sidy should be paid up, and the subsidy itself 
should continue to be paid until the final transfer 
of the territory stipulated to be surrendered; that 
any forts in the territory, which it might be neces¬ 
sary for the British to occupy, should immediately 
be given up; that the persons alleged to have 
been concerned in originating the recent disagree¬ 
ments should be discountenanced, and if possible 
be delivered up; and that the two hills of Seeta- 
buldee, with the bazaars, and an adequate portion 
of land adjoining', should be ceded to the British 
Government, which sliould be at liberty to erect 
on them such military works as might be requi¬ 
site, This engagement was confirmed by the 
governor-geneml, who instructed the resident to 
conclude a definitive treaty on its basis, 

^ This was suspended by a proposal from Appa 

Sahib, intended to supersede the proposed treaty. 
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The purport of the proposal was, that the rajah 
should transfer to the British Government the 
whole of the possessions of the state of Nagpore, 
he retaining only the name and form of sove¬ 
reignty, and receiving a certain share of the re¬ 
venues. The proposal was rejected by the go¬ 
vernor-general, and the original plan ordered to 
be carried into effect. But before the despatch 
conveying the final instructions of the Government 
was received by the resident, the state of cir¬ 
cumstances again forced him to act upon the dic¬ 
tates of his own sound and vigorous judgment. 

The delivery of certain fortresses stipulated to 
be surrendered was refused or evaded. Mundela 
was one of these, When the order for its surren¬ 
der arrived from Nagpore, the rajah’s ministers 
requested that a little time might be allowed for 
the evacuation of the fort, in order that persons 
might be sent to settle with the garrison, and 
thus prevent any demur to the delivery of the 
fort, under the pretence of arrears being due. A 
person deputed from Nagpore ostensibly for this 
purpose arrived at Mundela; but the surrender 
was still deferred, under the plea that an order 
had been, received to make the collections for 


the year from the pergunnahs dependent upon 
Mundela, and to pay the garrison with the pro¬ 
duce. The resident having brought the subject 
to the notice of the rajah’s ministers, they stated 
the order in cj^uestion to be, that payment should 
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be made from the revenue already collected, and 
sufficient for the purpose. As a part of the terri¬ 
tory from which the revenue was to be drawn was 
actually occupied by the British troops, and no- 
tiung could be obtained from the remainder but 
by gro.ss extortion and oppression, the resident 
authorized the payment of the garrison from the 
British treasury, and Major O’Brien proceeded 
with a small escort to Mundela to make the 
necessary arrangements. On the arrival of this 
officer, various communications passed between 
him, the kiiladar of the fort, and the person de¬ 
puted from iNagpore, professedly for the purpose 
of settling the arrears, These communications 
appeared to promise a satisfactory adjustment, 
and Major O’Brien was in expectation of being 
put in immediate possession of the fort. Instead 
of this result, Major O’Brien, on the third morn¬ 
ing after his arrival, while riding near the fort, 
found that the garrison during the night had sent 
over the Nerbudda about four hundred cavalry, 
with four thousand infantry, and four guns. The 
cavalry advanced upon liim, and the guns opened; 
but he was enabled, with his small escort, to 
reach his camp in safety ; the enemy, whenever 
they approached, being successfully repelled. 

In conscfiuence of this treacherous proceeding 
on the part of the kiiladar of tiie fort, Major-Gen. 
Marshall, with a considerable force, was ordered 
to advance upon Mundela. Having arrived be- 
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fore it, he proceeded to erect batteries, which, 
being completed, were opened by daylight on the 
26th April. Tlney were answered by a spirited 
fire from the whole of the enemy’s works. After 
several hours’ battering, Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
with exti'aordinary gallantry, proceeded to ascer¬ 
tain by personal inspection the effect, produced t 
mounting, with the assistance of his hircarahs, to 
the top of the breach; from which, after making 
his observations, he returned with so favourable a 
report, as induced General Marshall to make im¬ 
mediate preparations for storming the works. 
The necessaiy dispositions having been made, 
Captain Tickell, field engineer, examined the 
breach, and at half-past five o’clock the sigtiul 
was given to advance. The storming and sup¬ 
porting columns, both under the direction of Bri¬ 
gadier-General Watson, moved forward, the breach 
was instantly mounted and carried, and in a very 
short time the town w^as in the possession of the 
assailants. The troops were immediately pushed 
forward to tlie fort, and at daybreak on the 27th 
the garrison came out unarmed, and quietly sur¬ 
rendered themselves. At midnight, a small boat 
had been observed crossing the river, with four 
persons : by good management on the part of one 
of the advanced posts they were secured on land¬ 
ing, and one of them turned out to be the killadar 
of the fort. The governor-general had given or¬ 
ders that, if taken, tlie killadar and other principal 







officers should be immediately brought to a drum¬ 
head court-inai1:ial, and that any punishment that 
might be awarded by such tribunal, whether 
death or imprisonment with hard labour, might 
IS immediately be carried into effect. 

it would be difficult to shew that these orders 
were consistent either with discretion or with a 
regard to the usages of war. They appear to 
have been an ebullition of that infirmity of temper 
which shadowed the high character of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings. The orders were so far followed, 
tiiat the killadar was brought to a court*martial, 
chai'ged with rebellion and treachery. He was 
acquitted of the charge of lebelHou, on the proper 
ground of his having acted under the orders of the 
; Nagpore government. The charge of treachery 
arose out of the attack on Major O’Brien. Of 
this the killadar was also acquitted, the major 
declaring his belief that the prisoner was not con¬ 
cerned in the attack upon him. This appears a 
somewhat refined view of the matter. If the at¬ 
tack was an offence against military law, it could 
be of little importance whether the killadar was 
personally engaged in it or not; as it must be 
quite certain that the movement of the garrison, 
must have taken place with his cognizance and 
sanction; but the court must have been aware 
that they had no proper jurisdiction in the case, 
and that conviction and punishment under such 
ciicunistances could not be justified. Another 
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officer was put ou trial, charged with abettih 
sLiperioi' ; but he, of course, shared the iRipunity 
of his principal. 

The surrender of Chouragorh, another fortress 
which was to be ceded to the British Government, 
was postponed by the same bad faith which had 
delayed the delivery of Mundela, and the pre¬ 
tence was the same —time was asked to settle the 
arrears of pay due to the garrison ; but the killa- 
clar soon assumed a posture of direct hostility. 
A body of men armed with matchlocks sallied 
from the fort, and attacked a British force under 
Colonel Mac Moriue, and the garrison systema¬ 
tically plundered the villages which had been 
placed under the British (}overnment. A body 
of about five hundred, employed in the latter oc¬ 
cupation, were attacked and put to flight by a 
small detachment under Major Richards. After 
the reduction of Mundela, the divi.sion under Gen. 
Watson was ordered to march to Chouragurh, but 
before their arrival the fort and adjoining town 
were evacuated, and possession taken by Colonel 
MacMorine. 

The possession of Chanda, a strongly tortified 
city, situate about a hundred miles southward of 
the capital of the Nagpore state, was an important 
point for the security of British interests; and 
after various attempts at negociation had failed, 
its reduction was effected on the 20th May, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, In command of the 
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agpore subsidiary force. Batteric.? had been at 
work for tlirce previous days, and, on the evening 
of the 19th, a practicable bi'each was effected. It 
was deemed expedient to defer the attack till the 
following morning, when an agsavilt was made, 
and in little more than an hour the wliole city was 
in possession of the British force. 

It has been seen that the fortresses of Mundela 
and Chouragurh were withheld from the British 
authorities in defiance of the provisions under 
whicli they were to be surrendered, and notwith¬ 
standing public orders had been given for their 
delivery. The effect of those orders was counter¬ 
acted by secret orders of a contrary purport—’a 
fact suspected at an early period by the resident, 
and ultimately placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt. In addition to these circumstances, Mr. 
.Tenkins received reports that an intercourse was 
kept up with the Peishwa, and that the rajah held 
secret conferences with persons hostile to the in¬ 
fluence of the British Government, while those 
who entertained friendly feelings towards it were 
regarded with aversion. Humours of the rajah 
meditating an escape were general ; it wa.s under¬ 
stood that one of the disaffected chiefs had re¬ 
ceived a sum of money for the levy of troops; 
and attempts were made to intercept the progress 
of supplies intended for the British force. Every 
thing conspired to shew that Appa Sahib was 
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iiTetrievably leagued with the enemies of the Bri- 
tisii power. New and incontestable proofs of the 
rajah’s treachery continually occurred,, and were 
multiplied^ till it became evident that extreme 
measures could no longer be postponed without 
compromising the honour and safety of ttie British 
Government. The resident now acted with his 
usual vigour, and arrested both the rajah and his 
confidential ministers. This bold step was acceU 
lerated by the discovery of facts which impressed 
Mr. .Tonkins with a conviction that Appa Sahib 
had been the murderer of his kinsman and sove¬ 
reign, Baba Sahib, formerly rajah of Nagpore, 
At the time of Baba Sahib’s death, Mr. Jenkins 
had been led to suspect this : but circumstances 
having induced him in some degree to moderate 
his suspicions, and the difficulty of obtaining satis¬ 
factory proof of tlie suspected fact being appa¬ 
rently iirsurmountablo, no measures were taken 
in consequence. Such additional information was 
now acquired as led to a conviction of Appa Sahib’s 
guilt. His arrest took place on the 16th March. 
Subsequently he was declared to be dethroned, 
and this step was followed by the elevation to the 
musnud of a descendant of a former rajah by the 
female line. 

As soon as a sufficient escort could be obtained, 
Appa Sahib was sent off to the British provinces, 
and jirovisioii was made at Allahabad for liia re- 
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ceptioil Etud custody. He contrived, however, oei 
the road, to effect his escEipe, niict was Eiccom- 
panied by six $ej>oys in the British service. 
Being joined hy a band of adherents who imtici- 
pated Iiis escape, and relying upon finding jv party 
in Nagpore disposed to support him, lie, after a 
short period, proceeded to Chouragurh, and the 
garrison being very weak, he obtained possession 
of the fort. He also maintained a correspondence 
with his connexions in the capital of his foi’nier 
dominions. These laboured indefatigably to enrol 
and organize bodies of armed adherents in the 
interior, while they supplied Appa Sahib with 
money for the collection and payment of troops 
on the frontier. Their exertions were further 
directed to undermine die fidelity of the British 
troops, and to a certain extent they were success¬ 
ful. So alarming were the various indications of 
active hostility, that the resident felt it to be 
necessary to apply to General Doveton and Colonel 
Adams for reinforcements. The latter officer, 
towards the latter end of October, projected a 
combined irruption of different columns into the 
Maliadoo hills, for the purpose of surrounding 
Appa Sahib, and he niov'ed accordingly, Appa 
Sahib then fled, closely pursued. He was overtaken 
near Asseergurb, a fortress belonging to Scindia, 
and would probably have been captured, had not a 
part of the garrison sallied out to his assistance^ 
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From Asseergurh, Appa Sahib escaped m the 
disguise of a fakeer to Boorhampore, and from 
tlience he proceeded to Lahore, where he took up 
his residence, receiving a trifling allowance from 

Runjeet Singh. 
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THE PINDARIIIES, 


In every country, at whatever point of civilisa¬ 
tion it may have arrived, some are found who, 
impelled either by want or depravity, seek a sub¬ 
sistence from sources less painful and less honour¬ 
able than labour. In every country, at some 
period of its history, a vast number of persons 
have supported themselves by open plunder—have 
followed no other occupation, and have not even 
pretended to follow' any other. The time during 
which this state of things prevails may be longer 
or shorter, and its duration will be determined by 
a great variety of circumstances ; but, in a certain 
stage of society, it will as inevitably occur as 
storms or earthquakes under certain conditions of 
the natural elements. A great deal of very excel¬ 
lent wonder has been thrown away upon the cha¬ 
racter and conduct of the Pindarries: there seems, 
however, little ground for any very copious dis¬ 
play of such a feeling, and a large portion of it is 
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probably to be ascrilved to the iiuiisuai name by 
whioli these adventurers were described. 

Mucli of the wonder commonly exhibited upon 
Indian subjects may be traced to our want of 
familiarity witli the terms used in speaking of 
them. Those who would hear of the cultivators 
of the soil without any extraordinary sensation, 
imagine that tiiere is something mysterious in the 
character of persons designated Ryots; and Dur- 
har and Miamd seem to indicate something far 
more magnificent than is expressed by our humbler 
monosyllables Coui't and Throne. From the same 
cause, the Tindarries have in the eyes of English 
readers, and perhaps sometimes of English states* 
men, acquired a grandeur to w'hich they had but 
slender claims. 

They were, in truth, except on account of their 
numbers, a very contemptible set of miscreants. 
Active and enterprising alnio.?t beyond belief, and 
wicked to the full measure which the most ardent 
lover of horror could desire, their adventures and 
their crimes were undignified by any of those 
nobler characteristics of our nature, which, have 
sometimes shed a deceptive glory over actions 
of great atrocity, and averted from their perpe* 
trators .the penalty of unmitigated disgust. No 
redeeming virtue marked the character of the Pin- 
darrie. Even animal courage, often the sole en¬ 
nobling quality of his profession, lie possessed 
not. The Pindarrie marched, or rather darted, 
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upon his victims with a rapidity certainly never 
equalled by any regular force; but, unfortunately 
for the romantic colouring of his character, he 
manifested equal or even greater alacrity in flight. 
No troops in the history of the world ever displayed 
.such proficiency in the art of running away; and 
to this, their strong point, they invariably resorted 
if attacked. Other combatants seek to over¬ 
come their adversary; the Pindarries were only 
anxious to get out of his way. Call these persons 
freebooters, banditti, or by any name to which 
the ear is accustomed, and the mystery which has 
been attached to them vanishes. They were mean 
and cowardly thieves, engendered by a vicious and 
diseased state of society. To repress them was a 
duty imperative upon the British Government, and 
it was no less so to take effectual measures to 
guard against a new race of robbers being called 
forth in their place. 

The etymology of the term Pindarrie has given 
vise to much and fruitlessdiscussion. By some ithas 
been traced to an ancient Hindee word, meaning 
‘ plunder;’ and if this-be not a just derivation, it 
is at least a very appropriate one. The first men¬ 
tion of these persons in history lias been sometimes 
said to occur in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century; at others, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth;—a point of little moment, since it 
relates merely to a name, as it cannot be doubted 
that Uindostan contained within its ample boun- 
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daries a very plentiful supply of thieves even at 
periods much earlier than either of the dates which 
have been mentioned. 

The mode of warfare adopted by these baiuHts, 
if warfare it might be called, was distinguished 
by the precision with which it was directed to one 
object,—plunder. They brought little with them, 
and their only object was to carry as much as pos¬ 
sible away. 

The native princes of India have never been very 
scrupulous as to the means of accomplishing their 
purposes, and though high feeling and even sound 
policy would have led to the rejection of the 
services of the Pindarries, they were, in various 
instances, retained by regular governments. These 
marauders received especial marks of favour and 
encouragement from Holkar and Scindia. Mulhar 
How Holkar besto'wed upon one of their chiefs a 
golden dag. This gave the Pindarries a sort of 
rank among the Mahrattas, but effected no change 
in their liabits or character, Gurdee Khan, the 
fortunate receiver of this distinction, remained 
during his life attached to the armies of hi.s patron : 
and notwithstanding the command subsequently 
passed from his family, that body of Pindarries 
continued faithful to Holkar. But, though enter¬ 
tained and encouraged, they were regarded wltli 
contempt. They always encamped apart froih the 
rest of the army, and tlieir cliiefs were never 
allowed to sit in the presence of the prince. 




A younger brotlier of Gurdee Khan, named 
Shah Bay Khan, attached himself to the service 
of Scindia. He left two sons, Hera and Burrun, 
each of whom attained as mucit celebrity as can 
be supposed to surround the character of a robber 
chieftain, Quitting the service of Scindia, these 
adventurous persons proceeded to Malwa, and, 
having encamped at Bevniah, with about five thou¬ 
sand followers, they made an overture to the 
government of Bhopal to invade and lay waste the 
territories of Nagpore, with which state it was at 
war. The offer was declined, an act of for¬ 
bearance which has been ascribed to fear. No¬ 
thing disheartened by the refusal, the Pindarrie 
leaders proceeded to Nagpore, where they were 
graciously received. Their visit was a matter of 
business. Their offer, to accommodate the state 
of Bhopal by the plunder of Nagpore, having been 
rejected, they now made to Nagpore a polite tender 
of their services for ravaging Bhopal. They found 
the ruler of Nagpore nothing loth ; and, being able 
and experienced workmen, they executed his 
order so effectually that, at the distance of twenty- 
five years. Sir .John Malcoltn represents Bhopal 
as not then recovered from the effects of their 
visitation. Their zeal and efficiency, however, 
met with a most ungrateful return. The rajah of 
Nagpore, though glad of an opportunity of inflict¬ 
ing a vital injury upon an enemy, wa.s too con¬ 
scientious to allow such unprincipled persons as 
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the Pindiirries to retain the fruits of their labours. 
On the return of these faithful instruments of his 
Avill to his capital, he very unceremoniously sur¬ 
rounded their camp, pUmderecl them of all the 
moveables of which thc^ had plundered the un¬ 
happy inhabitants of Bhopal, and seized Burrun, 
one of their chiefs: Hera, the other commander, 
lied. 

A noted leader among; the Pindarries was Kur- 
reern Khan. He was, at one period, an humble 
follower of Burr tin and Herra, with a force of live 
or six hundred men. On the apprehension t>f 
Burrun, he fled from Nagpore, and joined Dowlut 
flow Scindia, who was then preparing to attack 
the Nizam, In the campaign which followed, he 
gained an immense booty, and his experience at 
jNagpore warned him to take care of it. To secure 
this end, a retreat appeared to him advisable: he, 
accordingly, abandoned Scindia’s army in the 
Oeccan, and went to Central India, to offer his 
services to Jeswunt Row Holkar. This prince 
showed no reluctance to receive and employ the 
fugitive, but the mind of the latter was still 
uneasy on account of his much-valued wealth; 
and not feeling it quite safe in the custody of 
Jeswtiiit Row, he at once withdrew his followers 
and himself, and opened a double negociation with 
his former master, Scindia, and with an extraor¬ 
dinary person named Ameer Khan, whose cha¬ 
racter was about on a level with his own in point of 
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stability, while his place in society was little 
less questionable, Botli nogociations succeeded. 
Ameer Khan oftered )iim an asylum, and when 
that adventurer was afterwards engaged in hostili¬ 
ties with Scindia, Kurrecm Khan repaid the kind¬ 
ness by makiug himself master of certain districts 
at the expense of his benefactor, and obtaining a 
confirmation of his possession of them from Scindia. 
By that prince, Kurreem Khan was created a 
nawab, and his ambition was further gratified by 
a marriage with a lady of rank. 

The contemporaneons absence of Scindia and 
Ilolkar tempted this indefatigable person to make 
further additions to his territory. He now* evi¬ 
dently contemplated the establishment of a re¬ 
gular state, and the jealousy of Scindia wa,s ex¬ 
cited. Scindia advanced from his capital, with 
the full determination of destroying a man who 
was becoming far too formidable for a dependant, 
but ho was withheld by policy from resorting to 
force. Kurreem Khan, being invited to attend 
him, proceeded with a degree of ostentatious 
splendour scarcely inferior to that of the sovereign 
to whom he professed allegiance. On occasion of 
receiving a visit from Scindia, Kurreem Khan pre¬ 
pared a musnud of extraordinary materials. It 
was composed of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand rupees, covered with a rich cloth. On 
this Scindia was seated, and the wliole formed a 
present from the vassal to his liege lord. 








The success of Kurreem Khan seemed worthy 


f- of his munificence. Scindia expressed himself 

enchanted with the extraordinary talents of Kiir- 
; reera, both as a soldier and a statesman. His 

compliments far exceeded the usual extent of 
I ■ eastern hyperbole, and Kurreem had reason to 

rejoice that the deep shade of ids complexion 
rescued him from betraying the infirmity of blush¬ 
ing. He had still further reason to be pleased 
that the flattering attentions of the prince promised 
some better results than empty praise. The Pin- 
darrie chief was emboldened to solicit the transfer 
of several valuable districts, and tendered security 
for an advance of four lacs and a-half of rupees, 
if his desire were granted. The sovereign seemed 
as ready to bestow as the dependant was bold to 
ask. iivery boon was graciously accorded. No 
prince ever appeared more sensible of the merits 
‘ of a servant; no .servant more enthusiastically 

attached to his prince. Tlie transfer of the dis¬ 
tricts was ordered to take place forthwith, and a 
rich dress of investiture to be prepared. 

In' the midst of this seeming cordiality,-some 
of the elder and more wary of the Piiidarrie fol¬ 
lowers entertained doubts. They had before wit¬ 
nessed scenes somewhat resembling that which 
they now beheld, and they recollected how they 
had terminated. Kurreem himself was not a 
novice in these matters, and heretofore he had 
rather exceeded than fallen short of a due raea- 
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sure of caution. His tenipcr, his experience, and 
the wai'nings of his followers, miglit have been 
deemed sufficient to cxcito some degree of suspi¬ 
cion as to tlie probable teimiiiation of tlie super¬ 
abundant grace and condescension of Scindia; 
but such was not the case ; Kurreem saw nothing 
but his own good fortune, and already in idea 
possessed all that was promised. 

Tim iuterchaiige of compliments and presents 
having continued as long as was thought expedi¬ 
ent, the clay arrived for making the final arrange¬ 
ments for the transfer of the coveted districts, and 
formally installing Kurreem in the possession of 
them. He was then, after taking leave of his 
chieftain and benefactor, to proceed immediately 
to the exercise of his new authority. 

Every thing bore the most auspicious appear¬ 
ance. Kurreem advanced to receive lus expected 
donation, with but a slender train of attendants, 
probably from a desire to show respect to his 
superior, and in the belief that now hia ends were 
gained, it was more politic to flatter the pride of 
his chief than to appeal to his fears. Scindia re¬ 
ceived his visitor with the same benignity whicli 
he had manifested throughout—to show more 
was impossible. The sunnuds were called for-— 
the dresses were produced—and Kurreem could 
see nothing between himself and the fulfilment of 
liis hopes. Scindia, however, made some pretext 
for retiring, not thinking it proper to give his 
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persDiiaJ couiitentince to the scone which was to 
follow. This was an act of decorum very credit¬ 
able to the taste of the prince, for his continued 
presence could hardly have been reconciled with 
his previous bearing, and his departure rendered 
explanation impracticable, though probably in the 
opinion of Kurreem not unnecessary. 

The expectant Pindarrio W'as not kept long iu 
the pangs of anxious hope. Scindia had scarcely 
quitted the tout, when armed men rushed from 
the sides, and seized Kurreem, with some of his 
principal adherents. A cannon was now fired as 
a signal that this feat had been accomplished ; 
and the troops which had been drawn out to do 
honour to Kurreem carried the compliment so far 
as to extend their care to all his followers, by ad¬ 
vancing upon the Pindarrie camp. Siitepicion i.s 
one of the strongest characteristics of the Piii- 
darrie; this was soon excited in the camp, and as 
many as were able, hastily declined the proffered 
attentions of Scindia’s troops. A few only were 
killed, but, though the loss of life was small, tho 
loss of that which, in Shylock’s estimation, is 
scarcely of less value, was considerable. The 
army of Seindia obtained an immense booty, an 
occurrence which never fails to put men in good 
liummir. Put the value of the triumpli was 
greatly enhanced iu the eyes of the soldiery by 
the means which had led to it. It was the result 
neither of valour, nor of military talent, nor of 
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ar-seeing wisdom ; bnt solely of that sinistei’ art, 
in M'hich the natives of the East are generally such 
adepts, aiad which, in the eyes of a Mahratta 
especially, is the first and most venerated of all 
human accomplishments. 

Kurreem was four years a captive. The li*ea- 
sure, which he had lost through the prudent 
arrangements of Scindia, though not inconsider¬ 
able, formed but a small part of what he could 
command, the mass of which was deposited at 
Sliiijahalpoor. On the news of his arrest reaching 
that place, his mother packed up ail that was 
portable, and fled towards the jungles of Bagtce, 
from which place the fear of Scindia drove her 
further to the westward. 


In the mean time, Kurreem was not idle. Ho 
found opportunities of corresponding with his 
followers, and he enjoined them, with paternal 
authority, to plunder everywhere, but especially 
the territories of Scindia. These commands were 
too pleasant to be neglected, and Kurreem had 
the high satisfaction of knowing that he was im¬ 
plicitly obeyed. 

While the professional duties of the Pindarries 
were thus discharged, witliout suspension or im¬ 
pediment, some attempts were made to efiect a 
negociation for the release of Kurreem. These 
were long resisted by Scindia, Init a door was at 
last opened for the exercise of his clemency, by 
an appeal to one of the passions most predominant 
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heart of an Eastern potentate, fcix lacs ol 
rupees to the sovereign was regarded as a tempt¬ 
ing ofl'er, and the proposed distvibntion of one lac 
more among the officers of the court, by whom 
the treaty was negociated, had a wonderful effect 
in facilitating their perception of the advantages 
of the plan to the interests of their master, and 
the claims of Kurreem to die indulgence which 
he sought. Security was given for the payment of 
these sums, and the prisoner was released. His 
former keepers were, however, not cjuite satisfied 
of the safety of the experiment, and endeavouis 
were made to conciliate him by the accumulation 
of presents and marks ot honour. ButKuireeni 
had received such things be lore, and knew what 
had followed. He determined, therefore, to trust 
to his own resources, and assembling his Pindar- 
ries from every quarter, he was soon in possession 
of territories more extensive than he had enjoyed 
before his misfortune. 

Under these circumstances, he was joined by 
another Pindarrie chief, named Cheetoo, wlio, it 
is said, had in early life been much indebted to 
him. This man was considered one of the ablest 
of the Pindarrie leaders, and his junction with 
Kurreem was therefore regarded with apprehen¬ 
sion. It was, however, of brief duration. Ihe 
excesses which revenge led Kurreem to perpetrate 
in tlie territories of Scindia caused that prince 
bitterly to repent the bargain which his avarice 
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led him to conclude ; and he resolved to 
make every effort to annihilate the power of Kur- 
reem. In this labour he found a willing ally in 
the faithful Cheetoo, whose obligations to Kur- 
I’cem offei'ed no obstacle to his engaging in the 
destruction of his friend and patron. The result 
was, that Kurreem’s camp was attacked and dis¬ 
persed, and himself obliged to seek safety in 
flight. 

He now sought the protection of Ameer Khan, 
and this worthy persorj, under pretence of recom¬ 
mending Iiinr to the good graces of Toolsce Bhye, 
the profligate favourite of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
tran.sferred him to the care of Ghiiffoor Khan, 
a near relation of Ameer Khan, and his repre¬ 
sentative and creature at the court of Holkar. 
By him Kurreeni was placed under restraint. 
This durance lasted three years, during which his 
followers were actively and vigorously occupied. 
At last, he effected his escape, and joined his 
adlierents at Berniah, encouraged to take this 
step, it has been said, by the overtures of Scindia 
to forgive the past and provide for the future. 
A man rarely needs much encouragement to 
escape from captivity, if he thinks the object can 
be eftected; and Kiirreem could hardly attach 
much value to the promises of Scindia. He did, 
how^ever, escape, and prepared to act under Scin- 
dia’s orders. 

2 ir 
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Cheetoo, who lias already been honourably 
mentioned, first as the friend, and, secondly, as 
the betrayer of Kurreem, profited by the capti- 
vity of the latter so far as to ^ain the rank of 
chief leader among the Pindarries. The value of 
this distinction may be difterently estimated by 
different minds ; but whatever it might be, Cheetoo 
sought and obtained it. He fixed his abode amid 
the hills and forests situated between the north 
bank of the Nerbubba and the Vindyha moun¬ 
tains. His cantonments were near the village of 
T^imar, and he resided either there or at feattiass. 
During the latter part of his career, he seldom 
made long excursions, but his troops were dis¬ 
persed on duty at various points, and patrolled 
the country in every direction. He acknowledged 
a sort of allegiance to Semdia, but this did not 
restrain his followers from occasional inroads upon 
the territories of that prince, as evidences of then 
independence and impartiality. 

Movements were sometinies made, with the 
ostensible purpose of putting the marauders down, 
but nothing was effected. A treaty was at length 
entered into, by which the Pindarries agreed to 
exempt the territories of Scindia from plunder, 
on 'condition of his bestowing on them certain 
lands. There were, however, some difficulties 
in the way of carrying this treaty into effect. 
Some' of the lauds conveyed belonged not to 
Scindia, but to other states, and though he had 
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■“Sot the smullest objection to bestowing on the 
PindaiTies the property of Holkar and the Peisli- 
wa, it was not perfectly convenient to assume the 
power of making such donations. The alleged 
necessity, however, of protecting his territories 
finally led him to comply. Sunnuds were granted 
to different chiefs, and Cheetoo received five dis¬ 
tricts. Here again was a foundation laid for the 
conversion of a robber confederacy into a regular 
state. 

Such were the characters of some of the leaders 
of the Pindarrie hordes, and though it would be 
unjust to say that they were much worse than 
those of most of their neighbotirs, the unsettled 
and predatory habits of their followers rendered 
it impossible for them to be recognized by arty 
European government which had the slightest 
value for its reputation. 

The settlements of these persons being to the 
north of the Nerbudda, their practice was to cross 
the river, as soon as it was fordable, generally in 
November, and mdiscriminately plunder friends 
and foes. Before the year 1812, though they con¬ 
tinually visited our allies, they respected the Bri¬ 
tish dominions. Subsequently, the latter partook 
of their visitations, and shared in all the horrors 
with which their progress was attended. 

The Pindarries were not composed of any 
peculiar people or tribe, but of a variety—of the re¬ 
fuse of all tribes, denominations, and creeds. They 
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were generally armed with spears, in the use of 
which they wet'e very expert; a propoUion of 
them were provided with matchlocks; and all 
were mounted. A parly generally consisted of 
two or three thousand. Each man provided him¬ 
self with a few cakes for his subsistence, and a 
few feeds of grain for his horse, trusting much to 
the chance of plunder for the means of supplying 
the wants of both. They frequently marched 
thirty or forty miles a day, and, in cases of extra¬ 
ordinary emergency, they were capable of accom¬ 
plishing fifty miles ill that period. To effect these 
extraordinary exertions, they were accustomed to 
sustain the vigour of their horses by spices and 
stimulants. 

The celerity of their marches was not more 
remarkable than their secresy. It was scarcely 
possible to gain information of their movements 
till they had completed them. They proceeded 
at once to the place of their destination, and, 
unencumbered with tents and baggage, they soon 
reached it. Here they divided into smaller parties, 
and commenced their career ot plunder and de¬ 
vastation. Articles of the greatest value were 
disposed about their persons ; cattle afforded the 
means of their owm transport. But the atrocious 
propensities of these ruffians were not to be satis¬ 
fied by what they could carry away. What was 
not removed they destroyed, and wherever they 
marched, villages were seen in flames, with the 
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houseless and often wounded inhabitants flying in 
dismay to seek a shelter, which not unfrequently 
they were unable to attain. When they had laid 
the country completely waste, they approached a 
point of the frontier distant from that by which 
they had entered, and uniting again into a com¬ 
pact body, returned home. 

The horrors attending these visitations were 
such as could not be credited, were the evidence 
less complete and conclusive. Despatch being 
indispensable, every variety of torture was re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of extracting from the 
unhappy victims information of the treasure.s 
they were supposed to have concealed. Red-hot 
irons were applied to the soles of their feet; a 
bag filled with hot ashes was tied over the mouth 
and nostrils of the victim, who was then beaten 
on the back, to make him inhale the ingredients; 
large stones were placed on the iiead or chest, or 
the sufferer being laid on his back, a plank or 
beam was placed across his chest, on which two 
men pressed with their whole weight; oil was 
thrown on the clothes, which were then .set on 
tire—these, with many other modes of torture 
equally frightful, were resorted to. Neither sex 
nor age afforded immunity. The hands of children 
would frequently be cut off, a.s the .shortest way 
of obtaining the bracelets which adorned tliem; 
Mdiile women were subjected to outrages, com- 
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parcel with wliicli torture and death v/ere mercy. 
To escape these, numbers rushed upon self-de¬ 
struction. It is not one of the least revolting 
features in the economy of these nuirderous ad¬ 
venturers, that their women frequently accom¬ 
panied their male associates in their excursions. 
They were mounted on small horses or camels, 
and are said to have exceeded the othei sex iu 
rapacity and cruelty. This may readily be be¬ 
lieved, for when woman has once overcome the 
restraints which nature and universal feeling have 
imposed upon her, her progress downward is made 
with fearful rapidity. 

When the work of ruin was completed, the 

Pindarries withdrew, like wild beasts, to their 

lairs. Then a change of scene took place; the 
operation of plunder was exchanged for that of 
huckstering. The claim of the chief had first to 
be satisfied ; but it is not very clear how far this 
claim extended. By some, his share has been 
fixed at a fourth part of the entire booty. By 
others, it has been alleged that the mode of ap¬ 
portionment M'as uncertain, but that elephants, 
palanquins, and umbrellas, were heriots apper¬ 
taining to the lord. After his claim was satisfied 
came that of the Luhkarce, or actual leader of the 
expedition ; then tiie payment of advances made 
by merchants—-for, like more civilized nations, 
these people occasionally contracted a national 








debt. The fact of such a coufedcracy being able 
to borrow money is remarkable. 

These preliminaries being disposed of, the scene 


that followed resembled a fair. Every man’s share k 

of the plunder was exposed for sale; purcliasers j 

docked from all quarters, proximate and remote, / 

the business of sale being principally conducted by 
the women. Whether this arose from the indolence 1 

of the men, or that the women bad the reputation \ 

of making better bargains, does not appear, but 
such was the custom. In the mean time, the men | 

gave themselves up to amusement, of wdiich in- I 

toxication constituted a considerable portion. | 

The remainder was worthy of the association in , 

which it was found. This lasted until the pro- • 

duce of the expedition was exhausted, and it ! 

became necessary to seek in fresh outrages re- i 

newod moans of gratification. Thus passed the ^ 

life of the Findarrie robber, in an alternation of 
brutal exertion and sensual abandonment. ^ 

The Marquess of Hastings, at an early period | 

of his government, manifested a desire to put an : 

end to the ravages of these marauders; but it 
was deemed fitting to refrain from any offensive 
operations until the receipt of orders from ’ ' 

liome. During the season of 1816-17, however, 
the ravages of the Pindarries extended over a 
wider expanse of territory than had ever before 
been attempted. But these enlarged operations 
were not effected without considerable checks. 
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ajor Lushing ton,* while on his route to the 
northward with the 4th Madras Native Cavalry, 
having obtained intelligence that a party of these 
plunderers was employed to the south-east of 
Poona, resolved to make an effort to attack them. 
After an unremitting march of upwards of fifty 
miles, he succeeded in coming up with them 
while engaged in cooking‘and eating. They ini- 
rnediately fled, but were vigorously pursued, and 
between seven and eight hundred left dead on the 
field. 

About the same time a party, which had pro¬ 
ceeded to ravage Ganjain, was dispersed with 
severe loss by Lieut. Borthwick. The fugitives 
subsequently suffered severely from falling in with 
bodies of British troops under Captain Caulfield 
and Major Clarke. Another large body was 
surprised about tliirty miles west of Bidur by a 
light force detached from Hyderabad under Major 
M‘Dow-all, the approach of which was so sudden 
that the infantrywere close upon the tents of the 
chiefs before they were discovered, and scarcely 
a man of the party was mounted when the first 
volley was fired. The surprised party of course 
fled, and the greater part of their horses and booty 
was- abandoned. 

It was now the unanimous opinion of the Go' 
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viirnor-general and members of council, that the 
adoption of vigorous measures for the early sup¬ 
pression of the Pindarries had become an indis¬ 
pensable obligation of public duty. But it was a 
question whether the attempt should be made 
during the current season, or suspended until the 
ensuing year, the interval being devoted to making 
such arrangements as might enable the govern¬ 
ment to act with the greatest possible effect. Tire 
result of deliberation was a resolution to adopt 
the latter course, and the comraeiiceinent of ope¬ 
rations was consequently deferred. The prepara¬ 
tions which were to be made, during the period of 
postponement, it was necessary to conduct with 
as much privacy as possible, in order to avoid 
giving alarm to those against whom they were 
directed, or to other powers who, from various 
motives, raiglit be expected to make common 
cause with the Pindarries, and offer obstructions 
to any measures designed for their suppression. 

A body of troops, under Sir Thomas Hislop, 
was to advance from the Dcccan to the Nerbudda, 
where they were to be joined by other divisions 
from Bengal. From various causes, the arrival of tlie 
troops from the Deccan was considerably delayed. 
In consequence, the march'of the Bengal divisions 
■wms postponed. On the 16th of October 1817, 
however, the Marquess of Hastings commenced 
his march fronr Cawnpore, and having joined the 
central division at Secundra, crossed the Jumna 
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on tJie 26Ui, and reached his destined position, 
on the Scind, on the 6th November. The left 
division, niider the command of, Major-genera! 
Marshall, had previously assembled in Bmidel- 
cund, aud was prepared to axlvance towards Sau- 
gor, with a view to co-operate with the right of 
Sir Thomas Hislojfs array against the Pindarrie 
posts. The right division of the Bengal army 
assembled at the same period, ready to advance 
to Dheolpore, on the Chnmbul, as soon a.s cir¬ 
cumstances should render it iTccessary; while 
the reserve, commanded by Sir David Ochter- 
lony, was assembled near Rewaree. This part of 
the British force was destined to cover Delhi, to 
support our negociations with the Rajpoot states 
(for in the East a negociator never succeeds so 
well as when he has an army at his back), to per¬ 
form the same ofHce with regard to Ameer Khan, 
and eventually to attack the latter, or interpose 
between him and Hoikar, if they should manifest 
any perverse or hostile feeling. 

These were the principal divisions of the British 
force destined for active operations. Two smaller 
detach in eiits were formed, which were intended 
principally for purposes of defence, but were 
capable of acting ohensively if necessary. One 
of these, under Brigadier-general Toone, was 
posted near Ooutaree, on the frontier of Behar. 
The other, under Brigadier-general Hardy man, 
was formed at Mirzapore, and I lienee advanced to 







Rewa, for the purpose of securing the passes in 
that country, anti the adjacent districts, in order 
to defeat any attempt of the Pindavries to pene¬ 
trate into the British territories in that direction; 
wliile the principal part of the force was in ad¬ 
vance. A force was also stationed in Cuttack, 
sufficient to guard that frontier from the entrance 
of tlie Pindarries througli Nagpore, 

The objects kept simultaneously in view in 
these arrangements were, to effect the extirpation 
of the Pindarries, to overawe all who might be 
disposed to assist them, and to protect the British 
provinces from invasion, 

The first division of the troops from the Deccan 
was commanded by Sir Thomas Hislop in person, 
and this, in conjunction with the third, under Sir 
John Malcolm, was to cross the Nerbudda, in the 
direction of Hindia. But this arrangement was 
frustrated by the detention of Sir Thomas Hislop 
at Hyderabad. The division of Sir John Malcolm 
crossed alone, about the middle of November, and 
that of Sir Thomas Hislop at a later date. The 
fifth division, consisting of the Nagpore subsidiary 
hor.se, under Lieu ten ant-colonel Adam, was to 
cross the river at Hoosingabad, at the same time 
with the other divisions destined to act in ad¬ 
vance. Two divisions, the fourth and sixth, 
still remain to be accounted for. Of these, the 
latter, under Brigadier-general Doveton, was 
posted in the neighbourhood of Akolee, on the 






Nizam’s frontier, to protect that line from attaclr, 
to support if required the troops, and to sustain 
the British interests at Nagpore; the former, under 
Brigadier-general Smith, was intended to perform 
the like service with regard to the Peishwa’s ter¬ 
ritory, and at the same time to keep Holkar in 
check. Bodies of troops were also maintained at 
Hyderabad, at Poona, and at Nagpore, as none of 
those go^'ernraen^s could be relied upon. Events 
shewed that such precaution was not superfluous. 
A corps of reserve was asseinbled on the frontier 
of the ceded districts, and was subsequently ad¬ 
vanced to a position on the Krishna, from which 
point it could support the troops either at Hyde¬ 
rabad or at Poona: a separate detachment occu¬ 
pied the southern country recently ceded by the 
Peishwa. The Guzerat field force, under Sir 
’William Keir, was al.so assembled in advance of 
Baroda, ready to move into Malwa. 

The advance of the troops from the Deccan of 
course excited some attention, but in a degree 
quite dispropoi'tioned to tlse importance of the 
movement. Scindia was especially interested in 
the matter, and the passage of a division of tlie 
army of tiie Deccan through his territories, ren¬ 
dered it necessary to inlbrm hiin of the purpose 
of its being put in motion. The necessary coni- 
mu meat ion wa.s made by the resident, Capt. Close, 
and was inet, as eveiy thing is met at a native 
durbar, by an attempt to gain time. This being 




resisted, a tardy, and without doubt a reluctant, 
assent was (riven to the passage of the troops. 
This, however, was not sufficient, It was ne¬ 


cessary to obtviin either Scindia’s active co-opera¬ 
tion against the Pindarries, or at least his neu- 
traiity, and the exertions of the resident were 
directed accordingly. While the negociations were 
pending, an extraordinary circumstance occurred; 
illustrative of the feeling entertained by Scindia, 
This was the arrest of two messengers conveying 
letters from Scindia’s court to Catmandoo. As 
Ihere was no customary intercourse between the 
two courts, its occurrence could not fail to excite 
strong suspicion. A part of the letters were open 
and part sealed. The former were read, and 
though the language was obscure, they evidently 
related to some project for a combination against 
the British Government, The sealed letters were 
delivered to Scindia by the resident in the state 
in which they were found. Scindia made no at¬ 
tempt to explain his conduct, but the discovery 
was not without effect upon the progres.s of the 
negociation. 

A treaty, comprising twelve articles, was forth¬ 
with concluded with Scindia; by the first of which, 
the contracting parties engaged to employ the 
forces of their respective governments, and of their 
a]Iie.s and dependents, in prosecuting operations 
against the Pindarries, and other hordes of asso¬ 
ciated freebooters, to expel them from their haunts, 
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and to adopt the most effectual measures to dis¬ 
perse and prevent them from re-assembling. The 
forces of’ the two governments and their allie.s 
were immediately to attack the robbers and 
their associates, according to a concerted plan of 
operations, and not to desist until the objects of 
their engagement were entirely accomplished; 
and Scindia, on bis piart, promised his utmost 
efforts to seisie the persons of the Pindarrie leaders 
and their families, and deliver tliem up to the 
British Government. 

The second article referred to the settlements 
which the Pindarries had gained in the territories 
of Scindia, and in those of other states. With 
regard to the former, the lands were to be imme¬ 
diately secured by the rnabarajah,-who engaged 
never again to admit the plunderers to possession. 
The other lands were to be restored to their re¬ 
spective owners, provided they e:xerted themselves 
to the required extent in expelling the Pindarries, 
and entered into similar engagements never to re¬ 
admit them, or to become coiieernefl with them 
in any way whatever. In default of these condi¬ 
tions being complied with, the lands were to be 
delivered to Scindia, and held by him on the sti- 
puiatet\ terms. 

The third article extended and completed the 
first, and the former part of the second. By it 
Scindiah engaged never to admit the Pindarries, 
or any other predatory bodies, into his territories, 





to give them the smallest countenance or support, 
or to permit his officers to do so. On the con¬ 
trary, he promised to issue the most positive orders 
to all his officers, civil and military, enforced by 
the severest penalties, to employ their utmost 
efforts to expel or destroy any body of plunderers 
who might attempt to take refuge in his terri¬ 
tories ; and all officers disregarding these orders 
were to be dealt w-ith as rebels to the maharajah, 
and enemies to the British Government. 

The fourth article commenced by formally an¬ 
nouncing, that the Maharajah Dowliit How Scindia 
was the undisputed master of his own troops and 
re.sources. This sounding overture was precursory 
to a stipulation for placing the troops and re¬ 
sources, of which he was the undoubted master, 
at the disposal of the British Government, for 
which he certainly entertained no warm affection. 
The article proceeds to declare, that for the more 
effectual accomplishment of the objects of the 
treaty, the divisions of the maharajah’s troops 
(amounting to five thousand horse), employed in 
active openations against the Pindarries or other 
freebooters, shotild act in concert with the British 
troops, and in conformity to the plan that might 
be counselled by the officer commanding the 
British divisions, with which they might be ap. 
pointed to act—that a British officer should be 
stationed with each division of the niaharajalt’s 
troops, to be the channel of communication be- 
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i; . tween tljem and the British comniaiKling officer; 

j, and in order farther to forward the other purposes 

f of their conjoint operations, the maharajah en¬ 

gaged that all his officers, civil ami military, 
: should afford every degree of support and assist¬ 

ance in their power to the British, in procuring 
I supplies or otherwise to the British troops ope- 

rating in his territories; and all who should neg- 
I Ject this duty, were subject to the same appalling 

^ denunciation with which the third arlicie closed. 

J The fifth article commenced with a very im- 

; portant stipulation—that the divisions of Scindia’s 

■ army appointed to act with the British troops, 

should be marched in a state of complete equip¬ 
ment, both men and horses, and regularly paid. 
To make provision for these vital objects, and, as 
the framers of the treaty considerately express it, 
to “ prevent all future discussions or disputes,” 
Scindia consented to renounce for three years the 
payments made by the British Government to him, 
to certain members of his family, and to ministers 
of his government. These sums were to be ap¬ 
propriated to the payment of his troops, through 
the British officers stationed with them ; the Bri¬ 
tish Government engaging that, at the termination 
of the war, and after the satisfaction of the claims 
of the troops, any balance that might remain due 
should be paid to the maharajah. Bor the same 
purpose a_s ihat for which the above payments 
were rehnejuished, Scindia agreed to’ surrender 
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for two years the tribute to which be was entitled 
from the states of Joudpore, Boondee, and Kotah. 
These two articles, as well as the succeeding one, 
w'ere directed to the removal of a difliculty which 
the Marquess of Hastings had foreseen, and was 
anxious to guard against. “ It was manifest,” he 
observes, in one of his despatches, that no active 
or useful aid was to be expected from Scindia’s 
troops, if left to tlie direction of his own officers,” 

By the sixth article, it was agreed that the 
troops of Scindia, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
should during the war occupy such positions as 
might be : assigned by the British Government, 
and should not change them wdthout the express 
concurrence of that government. The necessity 
of giving a reason for this stipulation, rather than 
for airy other in the treaty, is not apparent; but 
one is given, namely, that unconnected move¬ 
ments are calculated to derange the joint opera¬ 
tions of the two states, and to give undue advantage 
to the enemy. For the due execution of the sti¬ 
pulation in this article, the British Government 
was to be at liberty to station an officer in each 
division of the maharajah’s army. 

The seventh article assumes that the force to 
be put ill motion by the British Government, 
combined with that actually in the service of 
India, would be fully sufficient to chastise the 
Pindarries, and effect the objects of the treaty; 
and, in consequence, proceeds to provide that, to 
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prevent the possibility of collusion between the 
maharajah’s officers and the Pindarries, the forces 
of the former should not he increased during the 
war without the approval of the British Govern¬ 
ment. His officers were also prohibited from ad¬ 
mitting into the ranks of his army, or otherwise 
harbouring or protecting, airy of : the Pindarries, 
or other freebooters. This article, like two former 
oueSi concludes by denouncing those who may 
break it, as rebels to Scindia, and enemies of the 
British Government. 

The eighth article was not an unimportant one. 
It declares that, with a view to the more effectual 
prosecution of the joint operations of the two 
governments, and to the facility and security of 
the communication of the liritish troops with their 
supplies, the maharajah, reposing entire confi¬ 
dence in the friendship and good faith of the 
British Government (which was assuredly far more 
than the British Government could repose in his), 
agrees that British garrisons should be admitted 
into the forts of Hindia and Asseergurh, and 
should be charged with the care and defence of 
them during the war, witli the liberty of establish¬ 
ing depdts in them. The flag of Seindia was, 
however, to continue to fly at Asseergurh, and he 
was at liberty to station a killadar,, with a personal 
guard of fifty men there; but the actual command 
of the place, as well as of Hindia, and the disposal 
of the warlike stores in both, were to be exclu- 
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in the British, Some minor regrilations 
followeri, -with respect to stores, and the move¬ 
ments of the garrisons ; and it was stipulated that 
the territories dependent on the forts should con¬ 
tinue to be managed by the officers of the maha- 
rajaii, who were to receive every support from the 
British Government and its officers. The whole 
of the resources, or such part as might be neces- 
sary, were to be appropriated to the payment of 
the troops, as stipulated in the fifth article: an 
account to be rendered at the conclusion of the 
war. At the same period, the forts were to be 


restored in the condition in which they had been 
received-all private property was to be respected, 
and the inhabitants of the dependent towns and 
villages were to enjoy the protection of the British 


Government, and to be permitted to depart with 
their property, if they should think proper. 

The ninth ai ticlo provided for an object which 
the Marquess of Hastings deemed necessary for 
the attainment of the purposes which he had in 
view. By a former treaty, the British Govern¬ 


ment was restrained from entering into any treaty 
with the rajahs of Oudepore, Jondpore, and Kotah, 
or other chief tributaries of Dowlut Bow Scindia, 
situated in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar. Of this 
provision the governor-general was desirous to. 
procure the abrogation, an alliance with those 
states being indispensable to the contemplated 
arrangements for preventing the renewal of the 

2 E 2 
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predatory system; it was accorditiijly abrogated 
by the ninth article of the new treaty, upon the 
ground that the main object of the contracting 
parties was to prevent for ever the re vival of the 
predatory system in any form, and that both 
governments were satisfied that to accoraplish this 
wise and just end, it might be necessary for the 
British Government to form engagements of friend¬ 
ship and alliance with the several states of Hin- 
dostan, Full liberty was therefore given to form 
engagements with the states of Ondepore, Joud- 
pore, and Kotah, with the state of Booudee, and 
with other substantive states on the left bank of 
the Chumbul. But the article was not to be 
construed as giving that government any right to 
interfere with states or chiefs in Maiwa or Guzerat,- 
cleai'jy and indisputably dependent on or tributary 
to the maharajah, whose authority over those 
states or cliiefs was to continue on the same foot¬ 
ing as before. The British Govern meat bound 
itself, in the eveut.of concluding any engagements 
with the states of Oudepore, Joudpore, Kotah, 
Booudee, or any others on the left bank of the 
Chumbul, to secure to Scindia his ascertained 
tribute, and to guarantee its payment in perpe¬ 
tuity; Scindia engaging, on no account or pre¬ 
tence, to interfere, in any shape, in. the affairs of 
those states without the concurrence of the British 
Government. 

The tenth article referred to a contingency not 







very improbable, the occurrence of which is de¬ 
precated with a degree of solemnity which charity 
must hope to have been sincere. The article is 
iar too good to be abstracted or abridged; it must 
be given at length, and in its original energy, 
without alteration or dilution. It runs thus 
“ ff*'(which God forbid!) the British Govern- 
meut and the Maharajah shall be compelled to 
wage war with any other state, on account of such 
state attacking either of the contracting parties, 
or aiding or protecting the Pindarries, or other 
heebooters, the British Government, having at 
heart the welfare of Dowlut Row Scinclia, will, in 
the event of success, and of his highness’s zealous 
perfbrtnance of his engagements, make the most 
liberal arrangements for the consolidation and in¬ 
crease of his territories Ill” The moderation of 
Dowlut Row Scindia is here a.s conspicuous as liis 
piety. lie prays that Heaven may avert a parti- 
culai event; but it, notwithstanding, it should 
take place, he is ready patiently to acquiesce in 
any advantage it may bring to himself. No one, 
after reading this, can doubt that Dowlut Row 
Scindia was a most religious, peaceable, and dis¬ 
interested person, free from the besetting sins of 
too many of his fellows—ambition and covetous¬ 
ness; and though willing, as a prudent man ought 
to be, to take what might honourably fell in his 
way, desirous, as a good man ought to be, to avoid 
aggrandizing himself at the expense of his nei^^h- 
bour. ^ 
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After SO rich a display of pious and virtiiousi 
feeling, the descent to ordinary language is some¬ 
what painful. It is proper, however, to mention, 
that the eleventh article provides for the continu¬ 
ance of such objects of the treaty of 1805 iiswere 
not afl’ected by the new one, and the twelfth 
engages for the exchange of ratifications. 

Such W'as the treaty concluded with Scindia by 
Captain Close, and which provided for all the 
objects which the Governor-general had in view. 
It was ratified early in November 1807, and shortly 
afterwards the ninth article was rendered operative 
by the conclusion of peace with the Rajpoot states. 
A treaty with Ameer Khan, was also concluded. 
This person, who has been characteri/ed, and, it is 
believed, not unjustly, as " one of the most atrocious 
villains that India ever produced,” was, on the 
whole, fortunate. The British Government agreed 
to protect him in his possessions on condition of 
his disbanding his army, surrendering his guns, 
relinquishing his denii-Pindarrie habits, dissolving 
his connexion with those plunderers, and keeping 
better company. Seeing that he was at best but 
one shade better than those whom the English 
sought to extirpate. Ameer Khan had certainly 
reason to felicitate himself upon his good luck.* 


Anieer Khaii was a native of’ Suiabull, in the province of 
Mooratiabad. In cariy life he, with some fcilloAV’ers^ wcTt en* 
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The accession of Scindia to the object upon 
which the British Goreroment was intent, was a 


gaged aa Selniiidy or local militia, for the collection of tiie 
revenue in iMalwa- tie ntlerwanls became engaged whh tile 
llajpoota against tli€ Mahrattas, from which service he passed 
bito that of a Maliratta chief who wius invol ved in disputes with 
Bhopal^ He then transferred bis troops to the service of IJolkar, 
but iFO feeble was the respect felt for the generid, that tor fiali 
the year his Patna followers were usiially in a state of mutiny, 
und their lea<!er held in restraint by them* After a time lie 
left Hulkar and entered the service of tlie llajah of Jeypore, 
who engaged his iiid in m approaching contest with the 
Rajah of Joudpore- The grounds M^erc the following: Ihe 
daughter of the Kana of Oajeypore, repreBented as being dis¬ 
tinguished for her beauty no less tiian her high birth, was 
betrothed, to a Jlajah of Jondpore, w'ho died before the rnar- 
riage could take place- The Rajah of Jey pore then aspired to 
the hand of the beautiful princess, nod would have succeeded 
but for the interference of the new Rajah of Joiidpore, a dis- 
tJint relation of Ids predecessor* "SVar ensued, and the reBult was 
unfavourable to the latter prince; ilia country was overrun 
by his enemies, and a supposed son of the late Rajah was pro¬ 
claimed sovereign* This youth, the validity of whose pre¬ 
tentious wag never properly determined, wm supported by a 
chief named Sevai Singh, whom the rival candidate for the 
throne on this account was anxious to remove: in exectitiug 
fhiB design he found an insfriimeTLt in Ameer Khan, >vhom fie 
bad succeeded in detaching from the oppo.'^ite party- Having 
recei ved two lacB of rupees in hand, aud many promises of future 
favours. Ameer Kfian undertook the desired service; and pre- 
tp.ndiiig to be clisfiatished with the ally he had so lately joined, 
he made overtures of friendship to the minister and protector 
of the pretender to the throne of Jondpore. The latter was 
distruattUl, but a retainer of Ameer Khan pledged himself for 
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fatal blow to the hopes of the Piudarries. But 
Scinciia liad engaged in the cause mucli against 


the fitlelity of hlg chJef> and oLUjined a promise of a visit, 
tlio time for iulfilHng' It apprmchedt liowever, the fears of tho 
expected visitor revived* Atueer KhaUj learning this, 

mounted his horscj and proceeded 'iviib a fe'w followers to the 
shrine of a Maliometiin saint, close to the walla of Nagpore^ 
where Scvai Singh resided. He was here joined hy his intended 
victim, whoiii he mildly chid for want of con^dcnce^ appeal¬ 
ing to the smallness of his retinue na evidence of the honesty 
of his intentions, Sevai Sing aeknowletlged himself in error*— 
pledgee* ol friend ship and good faith were exchanged, and 
Ameer Khan, at the tomb of the saint, swore tJdelity to his 
new ally. The next day Hevm Singh visited liia friend, hy 
whom he was magnificernly recrived, and with his principal 
adlierents, to the number of twohnntb'ed, seated under a larga 
tent. At a given signal the tent fell, and sho wers of grape 
and musketry from every (lirection were poured on those 
beneath it. Seven hundred horgemen had accompanied Sevai 
Singh, nnd remained mounted near the tent They were 
attacked, and not more than two hundred escaped. This ser¬ 
vice was so acceptable to the p.irty for whose benefit If; was 
undertaken, that it is said he actually perfoi’mid his previous 
promises lo Ameer Kban—a remarkable event in the liistory of 
Oriental politics. 

Alter sacking Nagpore, and executing a series of pUmderhig 
expeditions into various teiritories, Ameer Khaii returried to 
the court of Holknr, which he assisted in relieving of a man 
whose ambition threatened to be fatal to the authority of tlioge 
who, on the insanity of Jesw unt Row, had obtained the reins of 
power. He then returned to t^ike part in a reconciliaton which 
had been ejected between the rival candidates for the hand of 
the beautiful^ Princess of Oudeypore, to complete which it was 
necessary that the unfortunate cause of the war should cea§e to 
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his inclination, and he would have rejoiced ia an 
opportunity of withdrawing from it. The unsettled 
state of affairs in the Deccan materially affected 
his zeal, and there is no reason to doubt that, at 
this period, he extended to certain bodies of the 
Pindarries a degree of countenance and support. 
The success of the British arms at Pootia and 
Nagpore, however, turned the scale, and Scindia 
thought it best to remain faithful to his engage¬ 
ments. The Marquess of Hastings was sanguine 
enough to believe, or at least to profess to believe, 
that “ former estrangement had given place to 
entire cordiality and friendship.” The *' entire 
cordiality and friendship” entertained by Scindia, 
must have been qualities very different from wliat 
are usually understood by those ternns. He was 
not capable of feeling them towards any state or 
any individual, and least of all could he feel them 
in relation to the British, whom he hated as much 
as he feared them. 


It has been sCen that the military preparations 
against the Pindarries were on a great scale; but, 
in truth, those lawless hordes were beaten rather 


live. Arneei* urged upon her father the necessity of put¬ 
ting her to death, but in vmn. Her nnnt was leas scrupulous; she 
presented to the victim a poiioned dud ice, which waa received 
and the contents swallowed. Ameer Khan then resumed his old 
habits of indiaenminate pillage, wliidi he continued till the cle* 
mency of the British Government saved him from destruction. 
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in the cabinet than in the field, and the hisjtory of 
their suppression is rather a detail of negociations 
than of war. When ttie British troops crossed 
the Nerbudda, a special and confidential Brainin 
was despatched by Scindia to some of the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs, warning them to keep at a distance, 
as he was so rituated as to be unable to protect 
them. The operations of Sir John Malcolm were 
principally directed against Oheetoo, whose name 
and character are already known to the reader. 
But Cheetoo had no desire to await the British 
force, and he fled with 'Pindarrie precipitation. 
Sir John Malcolm was prepared for a conflict, but 
in running he was no match for the agile free¬ 
booters, who consequently escaped. About the 
same time, Lieut.-eol. Adams approached the 
camp of Kurreem Khan, and Major-general Mait¬ 
land advanced on that of Wassil Mahomed, another 
chief, but both deemed it prudent to retire. This 
was the case whenever an attempt was made to 
attack the Pindarries; their aptitude for flying ren¬ 
dered conflict impossible, and pursuit inefiectual. 

It will now be necessary to advert to a power 
once very important, but, at this period, sunk 
almost beneath contempt. When it became a 
fashion to tender adhesions to the British cause, 
a secret message was received from the notorious 
Tool see Bhye, expressing a desire to place the 
young Holkar, his family and court, under British 
protection. Subsequently to tlie Insanity of Jes- 
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wuut Row Holkar, the state had faHeii into a 
degree of ruin barely short of dissolution. The 
governraent, such as it was, appeared well-dis¬ 
posed towards the British, and the principal appa¬ 
rent difficulty was interposed by a licentious sol¬ 
diery, who preyed upon a country which they 
ought to have protected. A change, Iiowever, 
took place in the feeling of the government, 
arising, it was understood, out of the altered rela¬ 
tions between the British and the Peishwa; and 
Holkar’s army commenced its march to the south¬ 
ward, with the avowed intention of supporting 
that prince. Sir John Malcolm, abandoning the 
pursuit of Cheetoo, drew towards Oojein, near 
which place Hoikar’s force had arrived; Sir 
Thomas Hislop, rapidly advancing on the same 
point, effected a junction with Sir John Malcolm, 
and this occasioned the renewal of negociations. 


These, however, proceeded languidly and unsatis¬ 
factorily, and were ended by a sudden revolution, 
in which the regent, Toolsee Bhye, perished, a 
life of profligacy being terminated by a violent 
death.* All power was now in the hands of the 


* Toolsee Bhye wm a protege of a sectarian priest, whose 
reputed sjinUity obtained Idm a local celebrity ; and but that 
the priesthood of the sect to which the holy father belonged 
were subjectw! to the obligation of celibacy, she would have 
been believed to be Ills daughter. She was possessed of extra¬ 
ordinary bcuutj', juid a Mahratta adventurer, named Shamrow 
Msdik, conceived the design of advancing his own fortunes by 
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Patan chiefs, whose first exercise of it was to 
plunder the foraging parties of the British. 

Sir Thomas Hislop advanced upon the enemy, 
whom he found advantageously posted on the left 
bank of the Soopra, nearly opposite to Mahicipore, 
their left flank protected by the bed of the river, 
and their right by a difficult ravine. Their line, 
which could be approached only by one ford, prac¬ 
ticable for guns, was protected by several ruined 


bringing her to the notice of Jeswunt Row llolkar* It is true 
that tl^e lady wa^ already tnarrieclj but this was regarded as a 
very slight impediment to tlie plan, Toolsce Bhye was thrown 
in the way of Holkar, “^Vlio was instantly captivated : in u 
few days she was canducted to his zenana, and her liege lord 
to a prisoUp TJiu lingering tenderness of the wife, however, 
was exercised to effect the release of the husband, and he was 
dismissed with a horse, a dress, and a smull sum of nioney, to 
console him for his loss^ Toolsee Bhye henceforward ruled the 
fate of Jcswtint Row, ?md on that pot on tide beceming insane, 
she succeeded to the regency* On his death. Toolsee Bhye, 
having no child, adopted Miilhar How Halkar, the son of Jes- 
wunt Row by another womarn Her career was marked by 
gross licentiousness and great cruelty, A conspiracy having 
been formed to destroy her^ the young prince was enticed trom a 
tent where he was playing, and Tool see Bhye was arrested. 
All access to her was prohibited, and, finally, she was conducted 
to the bank of a river, where oho w'as beheaded, and her body 
tlirown into the water* The tragedy took place at dawn of day, 
?incl though her piercing cries awakened many from their sleeps 
no one moved hand or foot, or raised a voice to save her. At 

the time of the catastrophe Toolseo Bhye w^as under tlnrty years 
of age* 
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villages. Perceiving that the bed of tlie river 
would aflFord considerable cover to the troops while 
forming, Sir Thomas Hislop determined to attack 
the enemy in front, and ordered the advance of 
the columns to the ford. The liglrt troops imme¬ 
diately formed, and were followed by the horse 
artillery, which opened on the enemy’s guns. 
Another battery of the foot artillery played from 
the right bank of the river in a direction which 
enfiladed some troops which the enemy had placed 
upon the left. The troops, as they arrived, were 
successively formed in the bed of the river, and 
took up the stations assigned them. A brigade of 
infantry having advanced to storm the enemy’s 
batteries, a general attack ensued. The fire was 
destructive, but the troops pressed fm'Mmrd, 
regardless of it. The enemy maintained their 
post with great resolution, and continued to serve 
their guns till disabled by the bayonet from 
performing that duty. Their whole line was, 
however, forced at every point, and a brillant 
charge by two brigades of cavalry, led by Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Russell and Major Lushington, 
completed the rout. The action lasted three 
hours, and terminated in the capture of the enemy’s 
artillery, amounting to seventy pieces of ordnance, 
and the complete defeat and dispersion of their 
army, with a loss of three thousand men. The 
loss' of the British was severe, but the victory was 
decisive as it was brilliant. The prostrate govern- 
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ment of Holkitr sued for peace, and it was granted 
on Conditions not severe.* 




♦ By one of the conditions the cesBion to the British Go- 
venmient of certain possei^ious in Kandeisli was stipulated 
for. In the redaction of one of these^ Taliieir, an even?, oc¬ 
curred wliich seerns to cast some degree of discredit on the 
British name. The killadar wai5 summoned to surrCnilerj, but 
took no notice of Uie message. Prepmations were accordingly 
made for an atfeick. The killadar then ^ent to soli cat tenas^ 
He was desired to open his gateSp anil surrender lincondi- 
tionullji which lie promised to do; but, some delay tiking 
place, the guns and a party of Europeans were brought to the 
first gate, wdiich, however, was entered by a wicket wiTliout 
opposition* The next gate was forced o)>en, and at the tluriE 
the killadar camo out and surrenderhimself* TJic Euro¬ 
pean party then passed through another gate, and proceeiled to 
a fifth, which led into the body of the place* This was shut, 
and the Arabs within demanded terms. After a time the 
wicket was opened, and a few^ oflicers and grenadiers entering 
w^ere immediately attacked, mul several of them killed. This 
being perceived by the British force without, the main gate 
was bknvo open, and the operation of storming commenced* 
The gitrrison, consisting of about tiiree hundred men, sheltered 
themselves fora time in the houses, but were ultimately all put 
to the sword—a severe example, indeed/^ said Sir Thomas 
Hhslop, under whose command the proceedings took place; 

but absolutely necessary, mid one which I have no doubt w'iU 
produce the most salutary effect on the future operations in 
this province.** 

This part of the affair seems to have been marked by 
a degree of ferocity not usual where British feelings prevail; 
but it may not be just to scrutiniKe too nicely the conduct of 
mtn m the heat of action when impressed with a belief that 
treachery has been employed against tliem* The worst part 
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Under the provisions of the treaty with SeincUa, 
Jeswunt Rao Blio, one of the most turbulent of 
ills sirdars, liad been committed to the counsel of 



of the procoedinga remains to be told. Itumediately aftei- the 
place fell the killadnr was harjged by' order of tire general in 
com in and, who, io the despatch hi wiiich be reported the 
transaction, expressed a doubt whether he was accessory to the 
treachery of his men. It might have been well to lemove this 
doubt before having recourse to bo violent a measure* The 
general itideetb consoled himself by the conclusioii that, if 
inncMicnt of the treachery, the hanging of the kiUadar was 
i justifiable on account of his resistance in the first mstimce—a 

■ point, however, which is by no meuns clear* 

But, whatever the guilt of the killadaiv the right of punish- 
^ ment (did it ever exist) had been ivaved by accepting his sur- 

^ render. There was no evidence of ids participation in the 

alleged treachery of the garrison which he liad abandoneth and 
not only 60, but it is not certain that anything deserving the 
name of treachery was perpetratetL Tlie Arabs bad asketl 
for tcrnis, but none had been grunted ot offered them ; and it 
doep not appear that tliey liad ever proposed an unconditional 
surrender. Thn fact of a wicket being open cannot be con- 
strued to imply such a proposaL Unattended by any intima¬ 
tion of submission, it can be regarded only as a rnse^ which, 
unfortunately, was too success tub Wti cannot but lament tlio 
loss of the brave men vidio were its victims; but tlie character 
h of the transaction must not be detenu ine^l by the mean tire of 

^ mischief which it produced to the Britiah* The .Arabs, it is 

; true, were not justified in resisting after the surrender of tlie 

place by the kiUndar, but they were a set of men unacquainted 
^ with the ordinary usages of war, and retaining the wild notions 

of die race to which they belonged. 

With respect to the kiihular. it may further be olm^rved, 

I that had he been cognizant of die intenUoiia of his men, the 

i 
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Japt. Caulfield, who was to reside at his head¬ 
quarters at Jawud. This circuwistance, however, 
did not prevent Jeswunt from encouraging and 
harbouring the Pindarries, and the remonstrances 
of Capt. Caulfield were without effect. Major- 
general Brown, in consequence, moved to support 
Capt. Caulfield’s representations by the presence 
of an armed force. A squadron of British cavali'y 
attempting to intercept the flight of a body of 
Pindarries, were fired at both from the town and 
the camp; upon which the general ordered out 
his whole line, and determined on the immediate 
assault of all .Teswunt's posts. They were carried 
in succession, and the town taken by storm, while 
Je.swunt himself narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner. 

Wherever the British arms were turned they 
were successful; and the Pindarries, who had 
received protection principally from Scindia and 
Holkar, were left without resource. Driven 
from the lands which they had acquired, either 
by force or concession, they sought in vain 
for a place of security for their families and 
effects. Pressed on every quarter by the Britisli 
detaclinients, a large portion abandoned them¬ 
selves to despair; numbers relinquished their 

probability is that he "woukl not hfive placed himself in the 
power of tlie British. The authority of u native commander of 
native troops nsii)il)y presses but lightly, au<l misfortune or fear 
dissipfite it altogether. 
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homes, fled into the jungles, and there perished 
miserably. Many died by the hands of the 
village population, whose vengeance was every 
where roused by tlie reinenabrance of their for¬ 
mer cruelties. Others fell in rencontres with 
regular troops. Some of the leaders sought 
the mercy of the conquerors, and among them 
Kurreem Khan. Cheetoo’s horde survived rather 
longer than the rest, but it suflFered severely in 
several abortive attempts to penetrate into Guz- 
zerat, and was completely broken up in trying to 
gain its old lodgment on the Nerbudda, Cheetoo 
and his son then went to Bhopal, with the inten¬ 
tion of submitting; but, from some unexplained 
cause, abandoned their design, and fled to the 
Mahadoo bills, where they joined Appa Sahib. 
They proceeded together to Asseer, and there 
separating, Cheetoo soon met a most appropriate 
end, being slain in the jungles by a tiger. His 
son fell into the hands of the British Government, 
and was indebted to its bounty for the means of 
life. 

The annihilation of these miscreants, as a dis¬ 
tinct and recognized body, was complete. A 
large portion perished, and those who preserved 
life, settled down into more lawful occupations. 
The sound policy of their suppression is unques¬ 
tionable, and it was the more meritorious in those 
who undertook it, because in such a contest no 
glory could be obtained. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 


DISTURBANCES AT BAREILLY. 


The reader who has merely a general knowledge 
of India, is Apt to think of its people in the same 
way as of the Dutch or the Portuguese: he con¬ 
siders them as marked by strong national peculia¬ 
rities, which extend with perfect uniformity over 
the vast tract of country known by the name of 
India. In the former part of this judgment he is 
right—the latter is at variance with truth. There 
are certain leading traits of character which not 
only distinguish the people of India, but which 
appertain to all the inhabitants of the East ; but 
the slightest reflection upon the extent of the 
country, upon the numerous races of which its 
people are composed, and of the varied circum¬ 
stances in wi\icb they have been placed, might 
induce a suspicion that great diversity of character 
might be expected, and local observation would 
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shew that such diversity actually prevails. Timi¬ 
dity is generally believed to be one main feature 
in the native character, and, to a great extent, 
the belief is well founded. Nevertheless, there are 
exceptions to be made and degrees to be noted. 
The Mahometans, for the most part, arc less 
timid than the Hindoos; and many tribes of each 
class evince far less of this quality than the majo¬ 
rity of their fellows. In certain spots, entire 
communities are met with, whose activity and 
daring would seem to characterize them as rather 
of European than Asiatic origin. These are the 
men with whom it is most difficult for a foreign 
Government to deal. An excess of rigour may 
provoke resistance—an excess of indulgence, by 
exciting a belief of the weakness of the ruling 
power, may readily lead to the same result. An 
union of moderation with firmness is the only 
policy upon which a Government so circumstanced 
can be entitled to rely, and a very sligbtfailing in 
the due admixture of these wholesome ingredients 
may be fatal. 

Of the description of natives last adverted to 
are a large proportion of the inhabitants of Rohil- 
cund. In this province the number of Mahome¬ 
tans, in proportion to that of Hindoos, far exceeds 
what is usually found in other parts of India. 
By some, the Mahometans have been supposed to 
con.stitute nearly half the population, and if this 
estimate be exaggerated, its existence is sufficient 

2 F 2 
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to shew that the proportibu must be 
have given rise to such a calculation. These Ma¬ 
hometans were of Afghan race, and emigrated 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
They are represented as high-spirited, sanguinary, 
and revengeful—strongly attached to a military 
life, but impatient of the .restraints of European 
discipline. Great numbers of them had served 
under Holkar, and at the period under considera¬ 
tion, many found a refuge in the service of their 
countryman Ameer Khan, A numerous body, 
however, remained unemployed and in great dis¬ 
tress : they consequently were ready to embrace 
any chance that appeared to jjromise subsistence 
and distinction, and even to accelerate, the tardy 
career of fortune by fomenting discontent and dis¬ 
turbance. 

Some curious particulars of the state of society 
existing in Kohilcund are related in two papers 
submitted by Mr. Strachey to the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut. These papers were drawn up eleven 
years before the occurrence of the transactions 
about to be related, but the changes wrought in 
the intermediate period were not sufficient to 
render BIr. Strachey’s statements inapplicable. 
It appears that robberies were much less frequent 
throughout the ceded provinces than in the lower 
provinces, and the reason assigned by Mr. Strachey 
for this fact is, not the supremacy of the law, but 
tlie reliance of the natives upon their own prowess. 
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and their habit of standing by each other in the 
event of being attacked. The grand object of 
Jaw and policcj” says the writer, “ security of 
person and property, is better accomplished here 
by the spirit of the people than in Bengal by the 
Regulations.” The number of crimes reported, 
it appears, was sniall, and the number of oflPen- 
ders taken and brought to justice, when compared 
with ttie number of cases reported, was larger 
than might have been expected. 

One remarkable and characteristic feature in 
the criminal statistics of Rohilcundwas, that while 
offences against property were few, cases of homi¬ 
cide in all its gradations of guilt were conipara- 
tiveiy of frequent occurrence. They were mostly 
the acts of individuals proceeding upon their own 
impulses, without concert or confederacy with 
others. They rarely originated in a desire for 
plunder, but generally had their rise in revenge, 
jealousy, wounded pride, or the sudden impulse 
of anger; but there was an exception of an extra¬ 
ordinary character, and which was not less detes¬ 
table than anomalous. The murder of children, 
for the sake of the ornaments which they wore^ 
was one of the most common crimes, and this 
horrible fact tends very much to lower our esti¬ 
mation of a people, who, with many of the vices 
of half-civilized nations, were supposed to possess 
many of the sterner and ruder virtues. That the 
^ really brave should, under any circumstances. 
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imbue their hands in the blood of cluidhood, 
seems almost impossible: the fact that this 
cowardly crime was perpetrated in furtherance of 
petty robbery, is calculated to increase the dis¬ 
gust with which it must be regarded by all who 
retain the slightest tinge of humanity; and the 
alIegecV security of property in Rohilcund loses 
half its value in the well constituted mind, W'hen 
it thus appears to have arisen from no better 
motive than fear. Property was safe in the hands 
of those who had the strength to protect it; but 
weakness afforded lawful prey; the property which 
had no better guardian than infant innocence was 
seized without soi'uple, and the blood of its bearer 
shed without remorse. It is the disclosure of 
facts like these which reduces uncivilized and 
serai-civilized life to their true dimensions; and it 
is the concealment of them which has led to the 
absurd belief of the superior excellence of the 
savage, and the gradual deterioration of man by 
civilization. If any virtue is of such hardy nature 
as to flourish best wdien deprived of the fostering 
liand of cultivation—a point more than doubtful 
—it is certain that, in a state of lawlessness, all 
the vices shoot out and fructify in wild and rank 
luxuriance. Man, untaught and unrestrained, 
may, for a time, and under favourable circum¬ 
stances, manifest certain attractive qualities, and 
appear to be actuated by pure and elevated 
motives; but the appearance is fallacious; when 
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15 passions are roused and his fears at rest, his 
real character will become apparent, to the con¬ 
fusion of those theories which place the excel¬ 
lence of human nature in the neai’est possible 
approach to the state of the brutes which prowl the 
jungle.* 

The crimes by which Rohilcund w'as distin¬ 
guished found a ready excuse in the prevalence 
among the Mahometans of the doctrine of fatalism ; 
and the same convenient belief afforded conso¬ 
lation under the consequent punishment. Mr. 
Straehey represents the following confession as a 
fair sample of those which were usually made: 
“ I was provoked—I was impelled by fate to kill 
the deceased—all must die at the hour appointed 
—no one can struggle against destiny—it was 
written, his time was come.” Thus the assassin 


* The extrftorilinary crirao winch has given Tiae to tJie above 
remark St suggested to Mr, Straehey a very extraordinary 
remedy. He seriouBly proposed to prohibit the wearing of goM 
and eilver orniiments by childretij and to enforce the proHbHion 
by the forfeiture of the ornaments or some odier penalty. This 
lancy of depriving persons of their property because that pro¬ 
perty is liable to be invaded by lawless meiij is about os rational 
as it would be to forbid mm to eat iu order to secure them 
from the inconveniences of indigestion, or to siecj> lest they 
should be murdered while In a state of uiiconscioiisness. But 
law projectors have indulged in strange flights. An amusing 
book might be written on the “ Freaks of Legiaklors/’ from 
Draco to Jeremy Bc ailnuii. 
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convinced himself that he was but a cog in the 
wheel of fate, performing his appointed part in 
the revolution of human events; and in the sen¬ 
timents he avowed, he spoke those of his coun¬ 
trymen generally. Exertions, they said, were 
ineffectual to contend with a power in whose hands 
man is but a mere instrument—^it was the part of 
mortals to resign themselves, and abstain from 
useless attempts to alter the established course of 
things. It is plain that, where the doctrines of 
fatalism are received, a door is opened for the 
wildest indulgence of the passions. The restraints 
of prudence as well as those of principle are re¬ 
moved, the fatalist arguing, “ if it is decreed that 
T am to suffer, suffer I must; on the other hand, 
if fate has awarded me impunity, nothing cau 
assail me or endanger my safety.” it is an error 
to suppose that men’s opinions exercise little in¬ 
fluence over their actions. If, unfortunatelj^ they 
are too often unavailing for good, it is beyond 
doubt that they are found powerfully efficient for 
evil. 

Among such a people, neither the British Go¬ 
vernment, nor any regular government, could be 
popular. The country had been separated at no 
remote period from the dominion of Oude, one 
of the worst governed states in the world. Its 
zemindars had been accustomed to exercise a de¬ 
gree of power which, under the British Govevu- 
ment, it was found necessary to control, by sub- 
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^j^ing all classes to the operatioii of the law. 
This was regarded as an insufferable grievance by 
the zemindars, and though the condition of the 
ryots was decidedly improved, the feeling of habi¬ 
tual dependaiice upon their chief was so strong, 
that it was difficult either to shake it, or to ex¬ 
cite a counteracting feeling among the people in 
favour of their own rights. This state of things 
is depicted by Mr. Strachey with some force. 
He says, “ deprive the lyots of a necessary of 
life, and they sit silent j nobody cares for tliem, 
and they cannot help themselves. But take from 
their chief the management of the police, which 
he exercised only to oppress them; restrain him 
from disturbing the pence of the country, and lie 
will prevail upon them to take up arms in his 
cause, and contend in a hopeless desperate enter- 


prize against all the powers of government civil 
and military. Such are our subjects—they resist 
authority without pretence of right or hope of 
.success. Their disorders afford no signs of griev¬ 
ance or even of discontent.” 


The upper classes disliked the regular adminis¬ 
tration of law, and when the cause of their dislike 
is traced, it will increase the surprise felt at their 
having been able to induce the inferior classes to 
support them. According to Mr. Strachey, when 
a native of rank was asked what part of the esta¬ 
blished system was obnoxious to him, he would 
answer, “ that which reduces me to a level with 
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iHy domestics and labourers." By the same 
authority it is stated, that “ a man of high caste 
and wealth, conceiving that he possesses superior 
rights and privileges, thinks himself disgraced by 
being called into court on. any occasion." He 
had an aversion also to be examined publicly as a 
witness. " Is my testimony,” says he, “ rated 
no higher than that of my servants and coolies, 


and am I to stand on an equality with them, and 
reply as a criminal to their petty complaints for an 
assault or abusive language?” The dissatisfaction, 
therefore, originated in that which has generally 
been esteemed the perfection and glory of law— 
its impartiality and non-respect for persons. 

Some auxiliary grounds of complaint were re¬ 
sorted to, as is u.sual in such cases, and the never- 
failing ones of the expense and delay of judicial 
proceedings were not forgotten. Upon this part 
of the subject, the observations of Mr. Stracbey 
appear very just. “ Supposing it,” he says, “to 
be true that these evils exist to a great degree, 
such evils should not be charged to the introduc¬ 
tion of our system as its most character is tic marks. 
Let not the present be compared to a state of 
things never known here, when justice wa.s cheap 
and expeditious, but with that which certainly 
did heretofore exist, viz. one in which there was 
no justice at all to be got; where the important 
sacred,duty of redressing injuries and punishing 
crimes depended upon the tyranny and caprices 




; of a revenue officer, wJbo either entirely disre- 
garded the duty, or by corruption and abuse made 
it a source of profit.” After thus pointing out 
1; the real objects to be compared, Mr. Strachey 

,i| might well say: “ U is, indeed, extraordinary 

) that it should, with any one, ever become doubt- 

^ ful whether the country actually derives benefit 

from such a change as has taken place; when for 
rapacity and injustice is substituted a system of 
mildness, humanity, liberality,—in a word, of 
justice—of justice, the acknowledged source of 
; moral relations, the only solid basis of legitimate 
■ government. Is it to no purpose that our govern- 
ineut, at an immense expense, maintains its judi¬ 
cial establishments, that so large a portion of its 
servants is occupied, in diligently and conscien¬ 
tiously inquiring into and redressing the wrongs 
of individuals ? The same people, heretofore ac¬ 
customed to look for extortion and violence at the 
hands of their rulers, without appeal or hope of 
remedy, may now see public officers the most 
respectable for rank and station and connexions, 
if accused of malversation, undergo a strict im¬ 
partial open trial. When they see such things, 
1 cannot but believe they acknowledge the bles¬ 
sings conferred upon them by their new rulers. 
They will not at least deny that our intentions 
are good, and that we appear to be guided by 
principles of equity and justice, and to have their 
welfare at heart more tlian their old rulers had. 
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It is- scarcely possible for an unprejudiced mind 
to doubt tlie superiority of our government, when 
firmly establislied, to the native governments. To 
do so is to compare anarchy, oppression, and 
wretchedness, with justice, moderation, peace, 
and security.” 

From these opinions few persons of sound judg¬ 
ment will dissent, nor from the mode in which 
Mr. Strachey accounts for the hostility of some 
of the zemindars. “ They seem,” he says, “ to 
forget or to value not the advantages they derive 
from our system of justice and general security. 
They remember only the power which most of 
them made a bad use of. To protect the ryots 
from violence and extortion within, and from the 
depredations of barbarous enemies from without, 
gains ns the good-will of the weak and helpless 
only—of those whose voice is not heard—of those 
who have been ever led or driven by a master.” 

The views of Mr. Strachey are, to a certain 
extent, confirmed by the report of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed to inquire into the disturbances 
at Bareilly in 1616, They represent our courts of 
justice to be viewed as a grievance by the upper 
classes, and not as a blessing by tbe lower. With 
regard to the majority of the latter, the commis¬ 
sioners add, that the expense of our courts ren¬ 
dered them scarcely accessible, and their delay 
nearly useless. This charge had been answered 
by anticipation by Mr. Strachey. In comparing 




the previous state of Rohilcund with that which 
then existed, the coraparison was not between a 
good system of law and a badone, or between two 
systems of law, both good or both bad—it was 
between law and no law. The habits of the people 
of Rohilcund might lead them to prefer the latter 
half of the alternative ; but it dues not follow that 
their preference was just, or that it was a choice 
worthy of encouragement or even of indulgence : 
and when it M^as added that the personal punish¬ 
ments, to which men were liable in the criminal 
courts, rendered them more an object of teiror 
than of gratitude for the protection of life and 
property, it may be asked, to whom were the 
criminal courts objects of terror? If to evil¬ 
doers, this was precisely what was intended, and 
the system worked well. If, to the people at large, 
may not a farther question be put ? May it not 
be asked whether the opinions of a large propor¬ 
tion of the population on the subject of govern¬ 
ment were not rather loose, and their estimate of 
the value of human life but moderate ? By such 
persons all restraint is felt as a grievance. An 
institution for the promotion of chastity would be 
unpopular in a community of debauchees. An 
institution for the. preservation of life and property 
must also be unpopular with a people who re¬ 
garded both as the lawful prize of the stronger. 
The freebooter and the pirate thank you not for 
the most perfect system of law that can be de- 
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vised. Exactly in proportion to the degree in 
which it approaches perfection, will be their hatred 
of it. True, that they are protected in their lawful 
rights as well as others, but they will readily 
forego this boon for the pleasure of preying upon 
their neighbours. To such men, a court of justice 
is a trap, and a judge a common enemy. Even 
with better disposed persons, the expectation en¬ 
tertained by the Commissioners, of Snding g;i‘ati- 
tnde the return of good government, was somewhat 
utopian. Gratitude towards individuals is not so 
common as the lover of onr species could wish; 
gratitude to the state is still less frequent; the 
share which falls even to the wisest and most 
beneficent governoi's is small indeed. 

Some minor sources of complaint, adverted to 
by the commissioners, might rest on a more solid 
basis of grievance. The indiscriminate and officious 
zeal of the officers of the courts, tlie agency of 
common informers, the practice of summary ar¬ 
rests and of domiciliary visits, were alleged to 
have produced an injurious effect upon the public 
mind, exte.nding far beyond the sphC'C of their 
occurrence. In all the.se reprehensible transac¬ 
tions, however, it may be observed that the instru¬ 
ments were natives, and the practices complained 
of wete clearly also of native origin. The law 
retainers of the courts, the informers and barrators, 
were tho countrymen of those whom they injured 
or annoyed ; and summary arrests and domiciliary 





visitations are certainly not processes of English s 

growth. The Enropean functionaries may liave | 

consented to adopt them, but there can be little | 

doubt that the modes of proceeding, as well as t 

the accusatibns, were suggested by those who ; 

hoped to profit by them. This will not, indeed, ; 

excuse the English authorities who incautiously ' 

lent themselves to such acts and such agents, but 
it removes from them the infamy of having planned 
the one or created the other. The tools of des¬ 
potism were ready to their hands, and they can i 

only be charged with a deficiency of moral deter- 
niination in not having indignantly cast them i 

away. Under the native rule, tyranny, extortion, ' 

and outrage were universal. A better .system was ; 

introduced by the British, but those who adrninis- j 

tered it had recourse to such agency as native ; 

materials afforded. If this were not of the best : 

description—and it would perhaps be no exaggera¬ 
tion to aflirm that it was of the very worst—the 
misfortune was great, but the British Government 
is not to be condemned for it. In countries wduch 
stand the highest in civilization and morals, and 
under the purest administration of law, the lower 
emissaries of tlie courts are among the dregs and 
refuse of society. In India, this class of persons 
has always been pre-eminent in all that is base 
and vile, and it would be strange indeed if Roliil- 
cund had formed an e.xception. 

Upon the whole, the truth will be found to be, 
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that there was some small share of grievance, amt 
a very large amount of discontent—that discon¬ 
tent arising from the lawless propensities of the 
people generally, from the mortified ambition of 
the upper classes, and the miserable poverty of 
the lower. Previously to its cession to the British, 
the country had, by misgovernment, been reduced 
to a state almost of desolation; and, though it had 
subsequently improved, yet it must be remem¬ 
bered, that fourteen years is but a short period 
for raising a country from ruin to prosperity. The 
misery of the people, and the turbulence of their 
leaders, were elements powerfully adapted to 
coalesce in the production of an explosion. The 
privations and sufferings of the lower classes were 
borne by them with sullen indifference, if not with 
patience—-and little danger to the state might 
have arisen from this source; but the people of 
Kohilciind were actuated by a fanatical attach¬ 
ment to their chiefs, which induced them to follow 
wherever their superior would lead them. This 
feeling was altogether independent of the popu¬ 
larity of the chieftain, or of any claim which he 
might have upon the affections of his followers. 
It Iiad nothing to do with the justice of his cause, 
and was even uninfluenced by his good or ill 
fortune. Men are always found in abundance to 
gather round the standard of a tyrant, so long as 
his career is one of victory ; but the adherence of 
the people of Rohiicund to their oppressors seems 



to have had no reference to their success, Tlic 
foliotvers of a proscribed robber remained attached 
to him when raisfortuno had deprived him of all 
power of rewarding their services, and when hope 
itself was lost. Their fidelity was the effect of 
mere habit; but it afforded the chiefs a powerfiif 
instrument for thwarting and annoying the govern¬ 
ment, whenever their caprice or calculation led 
them to employ it. The country was prepared 
for change of any sort, and by applying a very 
small portion of the principle of fermentation, the 
entire mass might be put in motion. 

In the district of Bareilly, this was found in the 
attempt to introduce certain police regulations, 
which had been carried into effect without diffi¬ 
culty through the greater part of the territories 
subject to the presidency of Bengal. These ar¬ 
rangements, however, involved certain fiscal re¬ 
gulations which were eagerly seized, at Bareilly, 
as a ground for dissatisfaction and resistance.—■ 
A new tax is not a very popular thing any where. 
In India, the amount of reluctance which most 
men feel at parting with their money, is increased 
by the rooted aversion to change. In the liast, 
the land has been regarded as the legitimate 
object of taxation, almost as exclusively and 
scrupulously as by Turgot and bis brother econo¬ 
mists. However oppressive the burdens imposed 
upon the soil may be, they rarely give rise to 
resistance; but anything resembling a personal 
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tax lias always been regarded by the people of 
India with great dislike, and the attempt to levy 
an impost of such a nature has genemlly been 
unsuccessful, often dangerous. There Avas, in the 
present instance, some encouragement to resist¬ 
ance afforded by the success which had attended 
earlier experiments in the art of agitation. A 
police-tax and a liouse-tax, previously imposed, 
had both been surrendered to popular disappro¬ 
bation, and the people were, itappears, sufficiently 
versed in philosophy to expect the recurrence of 
similar effects from the operation of similar 
causes. 

It seems also that the inhabitants of Bareilly 
Avere decided advocates for “ the voluntary prin¬ 
ciple.” A sort of police establishment had pre-., 
viously existed, the expen.se of which was defrayed 
by voluntary contributions. The persons retained 
on this service received generally the magnificent 
allowance of one rupee per month, and in no case 
more than Iavo. The number of these well-paid 
supporters of the social system was determined by 
the amount of contribution.s which could be ob¬ 
tained from any particular street or portion of a 
street; and in making the new arrangements, the 
Governuient consulted the Indian love of un¬ 
changing continuity, by making the assessment 
Avith reference to the number of chokeedars for¬ 
merly retained by voluntary contributions. As, 
however, the new chokeedars were to have a salary 
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of three rupees per month, the amount of contribu¬ 
tion was increased, as well as its character changed 
from a voluntary to a compulsory payment. 

The wish of Government, of course, was to 
carry its object quietly and securely, and the 
magistrate appears to have been desirous, in this 
respect, of forwarding the views of his superiors; 
but no one acquainted with Indian affairs can be 
ignorant how frequently tlie good intentions of 
the European authorities have been frustrated by 
the perverseness or treachery of native servants; 
and a fresh example was here afforded. 

A native agent, to whom fell the duty of col¬ 
lecting the assessment, discharged his duty in a 
manner the most overbearing and offensive. The 
official insolence of a functionary of humble rank, 
and of very low origin, could not fail to provoke 
the higher classes of a people like those of Rohil- 
eund. But this man, it was said—and the charge 
was credited by the commissioners appointed to 
inquire intd the transaction—not content with de¬ 
manding in an offensive manner that which he 
w'as entitled to collect, demanded in some in¬ 
stances rates far exceeding those which his autho¬ 
rity warranted him to receive. Thinking, too, with 
one of the lierocs in the history of John Bull, that 
punishment is of tlie very essence of law, this 
functionary was determined that the means of in¬ 
flicting it should not be wanting. For the benefit 
of the lower classes, an additional number of 
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stocks was erected at each police chokee, while 
the higher order of the inhabitants were consoled 
by the assurance, that an adequate quantity of 
fetters was in preparation for their use. To con¬ 
vince the people of the folly of resisting the law, 
the kotwul is represented as having adopted a very 
extraordinary method, by telling them that the 
present was only the commencement of a series of 
imposts, all which were to follow in due order, tu 
the amount of sixteen or eighteen. Whether this 
assertion originated with the kotwul, or in some 
quarter more avowedly hostile to the British in¬ 
fluence, has been made matter oi doubt; but it 
has also been questioned, and with much appear¬ 
ance of reason, whether the kotwul, while thus 
exerting a “ vigour beyond tlte law,” in the osten¬ 
sible service of the British Government, was not 
actually in the interest of the opposite party, and 
labouring assiduously to undermine that which, 
in appearance, he was so officiously zealous to 
support. 

ft was currently reported, that the kotwul con¬ 
nived at the first indications of tumult, and even 
assisted in the councils which led to them ; that, 
like many patriots everywhere, and all disturbers 
in the East, he had a nice perception of the pro¬ 
priety’ of an alliance between the public good and 
his own private interest; that he commanded 
certain parties to inform the shopkeepers, that if 
they would raise a sum of money for his benefit. 



the tax should be relinquished ; that, in conse¬ 
quence, a douceur of four thousand rupees was 
tendered, and that the consideration for this fee 
afforded by the kotwul was, his advice to the 
subscribers to pursue a plan which had been tried 
in other places, tliat of deserting their houses and 
encamping round the magistrate’s residence- 
tt seems, for various reasons, extraordinai*y that 
this person should have been selected for the dis¬ 
charge of duties requiring, under the circum¬ 
stances, no small portion of address, and the 
efficient performance of which would have been 
materially aided by the employment of a popular 
agent. Previously to the occurrence of the dis¬ 
turbances, the kotwul was highly unpopular, and 
there is reason to believe most deservedly so. He 
was accused of various acts of extortion aud op¬ 
pression: the truth of these charges was not, 
indeed, inquired into, but the evil reputation of 
the man would have well justified the selection of 
an agent more acceptable to the com muni ty. To 
the upper classes, he was peculiarly offensive, 
It is admitted that he was a vulgar and illiterate 
villager, of overbearing temper and coarse man¬ 
ners. His claims to the confidence of Govern¬ 
ment appear to have been small: he might have 
rendered some service in the lower and muddier 
details of fiscal operation, but he was himself in 
the position of a violator of the law, and a de¬ 
faulter with regard to the just claims of the state. 
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It was observed by Mr, Colebrooke, that the records 
of the .l3oard of Revenue shewed many instances 
of his official authority having been exerted to the 
detriment of Government, both directly in the 
assessment of the estates belonging to his own 
family, and indirectly, by encroachments on the 
estates of his neighbours. The latter system of 
operations was facilitated by the summary powers 
vested in his office, every department of which 
lie had taken care to fill with his own relations 
and connexions. The consequence was, that no 
aggrieved person would venture to prosecute him, 
and no vakeel would take part against him. His 
own estates he had managed to exonerate alto¬ 
gether from the payment of rent or assessment. 
Confiscation lie despised, for no one dared to 
make an offer for the property which was pro¬ 
tected by his name : he was thus enabled for four 
years to set the collectors at defiance, and to hold 
his property free from the demands of the state. 
Such was the man who was the prime agent in 
producing the mischief at Bareilly. 

What efl'ect might have been produced by the 
presence of a larger number of European civil 
servants, it is impos.sible to conjecture; but it 
happened, at the period of the insurrection, that 
few of them were in the. town. The senior and third 
judges of the Courts of Appeal were absent on cir¬ 
cuit ; the fourth judge had proceeded to Benares, 
and the collector of the revenue was engaged in 
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the interior of the district. The entire weight of 
responsibility, therefore, rested on the magis¬ 
trate. 

Among those who played the most conspicuous 
parts in the drama acted at Bareiily, was mooftee 
Mahomed Ewery, a person of great influence 
among the Mahometans. His first public appeai'- 
aiice on the scene was on tlie 27th Marcli, when 
be became the channel of transmitting to the 
magistrate a petition, alleged to emanate from the 
inhabitants at large. This office he proi’essed to 
have undertaken with reluctance. The truth of 
this was not, however, ascertained, nor was it 
known whether he had previously exerted any in¬ 
fluence, direct or indirect, either in aid of the 
government, or in opposition to tlieir measures; 
or whether he had remained altogether neuter. 
In the absence of all evidence to the contrary, 
he must, therefore, enjoy the benefit of having 
done nothing to thwart the proceedings of an 
authority he professed to respect. 

The petition itself wa.s confined to generalities. 
The exactions and extortions, which were be¬ 
lieved to' have been committed in carrying the 
new measure into operation, were not even no¬ 
ticed. 'i'he tax was simply denounced as a 
public grievance, and the same tone was pre¬ 
served in numerous placards published in the 
town. The resistance to the tax, was one of 
those movements not altogether unknown in more 
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western coinitries, but little expected in the East. 
A coramop spirit pervaded the whole people. 
As in similar movements in countries boasting’ 
a higher degree of knowledge and civilization, 
the larger portion of those engaged knew not why 
they resisted ; it was sufficient for them that their 
neighbours set the example. Every man was 
ready to submit, if submission became general; 
but every man was determined to resist, so long 
as resistance was the fashion. They were em¬ 
barked in a common struggle, for a common ob¬ 
ject; and though the sense of individual griev¬ 
ance might refresh the energy of some, it was the 
force of imbit and association w'hich gave to their 
opposition coherence and steadiness. 

The period of the presentation of the petition 
was marked by a tumukuoiis assemblage of the 
people; in consequence of which, .some of the 
parties engaged in it were apprehended ; but it 
was not until the 16th April that the insurrection 
assumed the formidable character which it ulti¬ 
mately bore. On that day, tlie kokyulee peons 
were actively engaged in enforcing the levy of 
the chokeedaree assessment, and in the course of 


their progress, they broke forcibly into the house 
of a woman, for the purpose of distraining pro¬ 
perty to .realize her proportion of the contribu¬ 
tion. A scuffle ensued, in whicli the owner of 
the house was woi^dcd ; this was a fortunate 
circumstance fur the cause of the opposers of 
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the tax. The suffering female was a martyr in 
the cause of liberty, and was treated with all the 
honours due to such a character. She was placed 
upon a bed, and carried to the inooftee; the 
mooftee advised the bearers to take her to the 
magistrate, which they did, and the magistrate 
referred the woman for redress to the AdawUit. 
This course was certainly neither humane nor 
judicious. Whenever it is necessary to enforce 
the law by extreme measures, the greatest cau¬ 
tion and forbearance should be employed. Both 
prudence and good feeling call for these qualities; 
and as they are seldom possessed by the lower 
emissaries of the law, it is the especial duty of 
their superiors to enforce them. This is, how¬ 
ever, a duty rarely attended to in any country. 
The low'er class of legal functionaries, who, a.s 
as a matter of necessity, must be in a great de¬ 
gree destitute of all the better qualities of man, 
are almost invariably left to riot uncontrolled in 
the display of vulgar insolence and brutal in¬ 
humanity. Since such is the ca.se in countries 
where rational law and well-defined liberty have 
long been established, we need not be surprised 
if it was the same in Kohilcund ; and though it 
is impossible to approve the apathy of the magis¬ 
trate, we must not condemn him too severely, 
recollecting that he is kept in countenance by the 
practice of all his brethren throughout the world. * 
A petty officer of the law is always to be sus- 
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Unfortuimtely, magistrates and judg 
act upon the opposite presumption, that he is 
always to be trusted. It is a fatal mistake for the 
well-being of society, for the cause of public 
morality, and for the character of the law. 

The advice of the magistrate was as little ac¬ 
ceptable to the people as might be expected. 
Disappointed in obtaining summary justice, the 
procession returned to the mooftee, and declared 
the result of their application. If the conduct of 
the magistrate was marked by indifference, that 
of the mooftee was certainly characterized by an 
ample degree of warmth. The story of the popu¬ 
lace not only roused his indigiuition, and aw'oke 
all tiie energy of his patriotism, but, according to 
his own representation, excited his personal fears. 
On hearing the relation of what liad passed before 
the magistrate, he exclaimed that, if such w^ere 
the magistrate’s justice, no person’s life or honour 
was safe within the towm, and that, therefore, it 
was high time for him to leave it. It is not likely 
that the mooftee then felt any apprehension for bis 
persona! safety ; but a circumstance which oc¬ 
curred immediately afterwards might perhaps give 
rise to a feeling, winch previously he thought it 
expedient to simulate. The continuance of the 
tmnult necessarily called for tlie interposition of 
the magistrate. He proceeded in person, with 
a lieutenant and a party of sepoys, for the pur¬ 
pose of putting an end totJie tumult and dispers- 






■i! ing the mob. Tlte mooftee had quitted iiis house, 
either under the influence of the impressions which 
he had avowed, or from some other cause, and the 
fact of his meeting the magistrate with an armed 
force was calculated to strengthen any fears he 
might previously have entertained, or to excite 
apprehension if it iiad not before existed. Con- 
; scions of the part he had acted, be might not un¬ 
naturally suppose that the magistrate meditated 
his arrest. It is true that the force was .small, but 
I it was suflicieiit for this purpose, and consequently 

( not to be despised. 

In cases of petty riot, the sight of troops gene¬ 
rally operates as a complete sedative. In the 
,■ instance before us, this was not the case. The 

Government force, being assailed by tlie mob and 

I by the servants of the mooftee, was compelled to 

act in its own defence. It has been questioned 
whether the attacks were made in a serious spirit 
of resistance, or whether they were only intended 
; to facilitate the escape of the mooftee. What¬ 

ever the motive, the result was lamentable ; for 
several of the rioters were killed. Among those 
who fell were two persons connected witli the 
mooftee. This sacrifice of human life was ren¬ 
dered unavoidable by the proceedings of the 
insurgents, and neither the magistrate nor the 
military can be blamed for it. It was, however, 
little calculated to calm the irritation which ex¬ 
isted, or to render the new levy popular. The 
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life of man, indeed, is not liighly estimated in the 
East, and the people of Rohilcund were by no 
means remarkable for tenderness with regard to 
it. But it must be remembered, that two of the 
slain were adherents of the raooftee—this was a 
heinous scandal; but what was still worse, it un¬ 
fortunately happened that, in the confusion the 
respected eyebrow of the niooftee himself re¬ 
ceived the indignity of a scratch. This outrage 
was more than Mahometan patience could bear. 
Sacrilege was now added to exaction, and the 
enthusiasm of the votaries of the prophet was 
raised to boiling heat. The old tale-threadbare 
and ridiculous as it M’as—of the intention of the 
British to force Christianity ou India, was revived, 
and since fanaticism sees all that it chooses to see, 
and nothing besides, it need not be doubted that 
the charge was believed. The never-extinguished 
hope of once more beholding the standard of tire 
prophet wave in triumph over every spot formerly 
subjected to Mahometan rule, revived, as it never 
fails to revive, whenever circumstances present 
the slightest symptoms of encouragement. The 
object was no longer resistance to an unpopular 
tax, nor contention for a civil right; the dispute 
had assumed the lofty character and the deadly 
hue of a religious quarrel. The faith was in 
danger, and all good Mussulmans were bound to 
defend it. 

The inooftee, notwithstanding the accident to 
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his eyebrow, efiected his escape; and his subse¬ 
quent conduct was well calculated to keep alive the 
fanatical spirit of the people. He repaired to a 
mosque on the skirts of the town, and hoisted the 
green or holy flag, with the declared view of 
assembling his friends and followers to protect 
him from the presumed violence of the magistrate. 
This was obviously a course which the European 
authorities could not view without apprehension, 
and they would have been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty had they neglected taking the precautions 
.so imperiously called for. The magistrate did not 
commit this error. On the morning after the 
mooftee had taken his post at the mosque, a de¬ 
tachment of two companies of sepoys, with a bri¬ 
gade of six-pounders, was placed immediately in 
front of him. The commissioners, appointed to 
inquire into these transactions, seem, in their re¬ 
port, to have cast some blame upon the magistrate 
for the course which he took in this emergency. 
They urged that the arrival of a military force in 
the immediate vicinity of the sanctuary where 
the mooftee had taken refuge, was calculated to 
keep up the impression, that the seizure of his 
person w'as the object designed. They added, 
that the intention of the magistrate, in thus plac¬ 
ing the party within a few yards of the raooftee's 
retreat, was not clear; and in proof of tliis, tliey 
proceeded to argue, that the magistrate could not 






suspect the mooftee of designing to plunder the 
town, and tliat if such an attempt had been made, 
there was sufficient force to render it abortive. 


The judgment tlms passed on the conduct of 
the magistrate appears somewhat harsh, if not un_ 
Just. His object, in placing the troops, is suffi¬ 
ciently evident; it was to keep in check tho.se 
who had substantially raised the standard of revolt, 
and arrayed themselves against the Government. 
Neither the mooftee nor his friends might intend 
to plunder the town, but if they intended to eject 
the British from the possession of it, thi.s was as 
legitimate a cause of resistance as the former. If 
the mooftee really thought that the magistrate 
intended to seize his person, it was his duty, as a 
peaceable subject, according to strictly legal con¬ 
struction, to .surrender himself to the ruling power, 
and seek his deliverance in due course of law^ 
It might be too much, perhaps, to expect this; 
but if allowances are to be made for his resi.stance 
to tlie magistrate’s authority, surely .some liberality 
should enter into our judgment of the magistrate’s 
endeavours to support it. lie had seen the autho¬ 
rity of Government defied by a man of extra¬ 
ordinary Turiuence, who had now entrenclied him¬ 
self within walls, whose reputed sanctity was con¬ 
sidered a ]>rotection, where he had unfurled the 
Hag round which the faithful are bound to rally, 
and invited his well-wishers to join him. To see 
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these events, and to neglect to guavd against their 
consequences, would have been either fatuity or 
culpable indifference. 

It was said, indeed, that the course which the 
magistrate adopted was the most injudicious that 
could liave been chosen, and that it would have 
been better at once to have employed the force he 
had called out, instead of merely posting it to 
overawe the insurgents. This objection, strongly 
urged by the same parties who condemn the 
magistrate for too much energy, is obviously in¬ 
consistent with the former. The magistrate's 
situation was one of difficulty, and if he were 
sonnewhat tardy in Ids endeavours to appease the 
ferment, he acted ultimately with energy, courage, 
and self-possession, 

The .mooftee w'as not idle in his retirement, and 
he showed himself no unworthy follower of the 
prophet, who claimed the right to propagate his 
religion by the sword. He appears to have for- 
W'arded communications to the principal Mussul¬ 
man towns in Hohilcund, calling on the followers 
of Mahomet to stand forth in defence of their in¬ 
sulted religion. The greater part of them, like 
the actors in another religious tumult, “ knew 
not wherefore they were brought together;” but 
as the craftsmen were not the less ready on that 
account to cry "great is Diana of the Ephe¬ 
sians!” so the Mussulmans of Rolulcund, know- 
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ing nothing but that the mooftee had raised the 
holy Hag, were fully prepared to shout “ blessed 
be the prophet!” and to second their exclama¬ 
tions by the sword. How their religion was en¬ 
dangered by the tax, they felt it no part of their 
duty to inquire; they were told that it was en¬ 
dangered, and that was enough. It is in this way 
that the objects of riot are completely and rapidly 
changed, as the progress of insurrection rolls on. 
A tax of a few miserable annas gave rise to the 
disturbances at Bareilly ; but they soon acquired 
a more elevated character. The superstition, 
which holds so large a portion of the human race 
in chains, came in aid of fiscal grievancc—it 
quickly absorbed every other consideration, and 
the police-tax was forgotten in the danger Avhich 
was supposed to threaten the religion of the war¬ 
rior prophet. 

Prudently reluctant to proceed to extremities, 
the magistrate attempted to negociate, and Major 
Hearsey and Lieut. Roberts were despatched to 
confer with the mooftee r the nazirof the collector 
was also commanded by that officer to peribrm 
the same duty. The fanatical .spirit of the people 
was strongly manifested during these conferences. 
They were constantly interrupted by persons, who 
declared that they had come in express search of 
martyrdom, and as negociation, if successful, 
would deprive them of the anticipated pleasure, 
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tliey viewed the process which was gxiin^ forward 
with great fear, and the most unrestrained disap¬ 
probation. 

Such were the feelings of a large portion of the 
people. Their leader had evidently no appetite 
for martyrdom, and he had taken considerable pains 
to avert such a fats from himself. lu the con¬ 
ferences with him, religion seems to have occupied 
a very .small share of attention. It was well to 
parade it before the people, but in meetings of 
business, the mooftee was willing to let it sleep, 
and coiihne the discussion to temporalities. The 
chief complaint related to the conduct of the 
kotwul, which, without doubt, had been bad 
enough. His dismis.sal from office was perempto¬ 
rily demanded, and as “ revenge Is sweet, espe¬ 
cially” in the East, the surrender of his person to 
the mercy of the insurgents was declared the first 
condition of their obedience to the law. The fur¬ 


ther points contended for were, the abolition of 
the tax, the pardon of the mooftee,—a matter too 
interesting to the chief negociator to be overlooked, 
—and a provision for the families of the persons 
killed in the previous affray. 

The negociatioDs did not, however, advance 
satisfactorily. The mooftee probably thought that 
resistance had gone far enough, but this was by 
no means the belief of his adherents. The inter¬ 
ruptions, which the negociaUons recei ved from the 
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bunxiag zeal of the people to enjoy the company of 
the houris, have been already mentioned. The invi¬ 
tations to arms, which had been forwarded by the 
nioofteej now too began to manifest their full effect- 
Hordesof fanatical and armed Mussulmans, anxious 
for the blood of the infidel, flocked in from other 
towns of Uohilcund. A more temperate zeal 
would have better suited the purposes of the 
mooftee ; but, like Frankenstein, he had no power 
of controlling the monster he had called into exis¬ 
tence. If he declined extreme measures, there 
were others prepared to vrndertake them. The 
timidity of age iniglit paralyze his resolution, but 
in a person named Mahomed lisa, t!ie mob found 
an unscrupulous and vigorous leader. He was 
young and reckless; he had obtained great in¬ 
fluence over the insurgents, and he availed him¬ 
self to the full of the state of circumstances to 
inflame the popular frenzy. 

The anxiety of the malcontents for action be¬ 
came almost uncontrollable: one party proposed 
an attack by uight upon the small force whicli the 
magistrate had placed to watch the movenieuts 
of the mooftee. Happily, this was opposed, or 
its destruction would have been almost inevitable. 
The intention, however, was only postponed; 
and on the inorniDg of the 25th, after murdering 
an English gentleman, under circumstances of 
wanton atrocity, t!ie attack was made. The insur- 
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gents were met by the British detachment, which 
was conimanded by Captain Boscawen, with the 
greatest firmness and gallantry. Its number was 
small, and the circumstances in wliich it was 


placed difficult; but spirit supplied the want of 
the one, and overcame the embarrassments pre* 
sented by the other. The insurgents were defeated 
with considerable loss, and this result led neces¬ 
sarily to their dispersion, and to the re-establish- 
ment of order. Resistance to authority is seldom 
long protracted, if attended by ill-success; the 
motley materials of which an insurrectionary force 
is composed can with difficulty be kept together 
for an up-hill contest; the stimulus of success 
being wanting, the mass falls to pieces of itself. 
So it proved with the disturbers of the peace at 
Bareilly ; the leaders were appalled, and the popu¬ 
lace, on this as on all other occasions, scrupulously 
coniormed to their example. 

Riots like these, when they meet with such a 
termination, are usually regarded by historical 
writers as of small importance. But this is an 
error. They aftbrd indices to the state of public 
feeliog, and, if maturely considered, Irestow impor¬ 
tant lessons on rulers and statesmen. From occur¬ 
rences not more important than those at Bareilly, 
mighty empires have Lad to date their ruin, and 
new dyna.sties their accession to power. Such 
transactions shew the tendency of public feeliliw ; 
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they disclose the possible sources of dangei', and 
teach tlie legislator what he may do—what he 
should refrain from doing. The instruction, 
indeed, is lost upon mere closet-politicians—upon 
those who sit and frame constitutions and laws for 
all the nations of the earth, without any reference 
to the peculiar habits, feelings, and opinions pre¬ 
vailing among those who are to be governed by 
them. 

The tax imposed at Bareilly was of small amount, 
and it had been Introduced without much difficulty 
throughout a considerable portion of India. But 
it was at variance with the habits of the people 
upon whom it was attempted to be levied, and it 
offended many prejudices. It levelled certain 
aristocratic distinctions, and, of course, excited 
the displeasure of those who had been accustomed 
to profit by their existence. But the opposition 
was not confined to them'—it pervaded the multi¬ 
tude, and though the unpopularity of the impost 
was increased by the ill-conduct of those engaged 
in the collection of it, there can be do doubt that 
it was greatly disliked, independently of all aggi a- 
vating circumstances. It was a change—this in 
India is always regarded as an eviL It might be 
a beneficial change, but it is useless and dangerous 
to insist upon benefiting men against tlieir will. 
The Emperor Joseph thought to gratify the peasants 
of Hungary by depriving the nobles of the power 




of inflicting corporal punishment upon their serfs. 
This, to common observers, looks like a boon. 
By those for whose benefit it was intended, it was 
regarded as a grievance. The Hungarian peasan try 
stood up to a man for the liberty of the lash, and 
were ready to make war to the knife in defence 
of the privilege of being whipt. The sovereign 
who attempted this innovation, and whose whole 
reign was an rinsuccessfu! struggle for unattain¬ 
able improvement, affords a warning to ail rash 
and bigotted reformers, which they would do well 
to study. 

In India, no subject Is of greater delicacy than 
that of revenue. The people have submitted to 
many changes in the laws by which they have 
been governed, but the main features of the 
revenue system have always been the same. The 
land has always been the great resource of the 
Exchequer, and almost every impost has been con¬ 
nected with the land, in some way or other. 
Assessments have frequently been oppressive, and 
though it would be too much to affirm that they 
haA'e been paid cheerfully, it is certain that they 
usually have been paid quietly, ,so long as there 
was the power of paying them at all. The land 
must for ages to come be the main dependence of 
those who mle over India. New' taxes, though 
less burdensome than the old, will not be submitted 
to; and he must be very far gone in the fanaticism 
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of ecouomical science, who would risk an empire 
for a fiscal experiment. 

One point, in connexion with the disturbances 
at Bareilly, is remarkable. The police armnge- 
ments at that place were taken out of the hands 
of the people themselves, and assumed by the 
Governnaent. By this change, a small addi¬ 
tional charge was incurred. This took place 
in a state of society not far advanced either iu 
knowledge or freedom, and where whatever of 
government existed, had always partaken of an 
arbitrary character. In England, which has the 
reputation of being the most enlightened country in 
tlie world, and which has long boasted of being one 
of the most free,—at a period which some believe 
to be the most enlightened which even England 
ever saw,—a measure precisely similar in ail its 
parts was introduced by the Government. The 
police of a large part of the metropolis, where, 
from various causes, the spirit of resistance is more 
alive than in the provinces, was withdrawn from 
the management of the citizens, and undertaken 
by the Government The change not only invaded 
the right of self-government, of which in these 
days so much is said and written, but, as in the 
former ease, it was attended by increased expense. 
At Bareilly, the experiment gave rise to insurrec^ 
tiou and bloodshed. In London, it was effected, 
not, indeed, witliout murmurs, but with resis- 
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taiice so feeble aa scarcely to deserve the name. 
Here is a problem for solution by poUticai phi¬ 
losophy; but one wliiali, perJiaps, like many 
others, political philosophy will find too hard for 
its powers, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


E B URMESE WAR, 

The Burman empire was formed by tbe union 
f' of several states, which at no distant period had a 

; distinct political existence. One of them, Ava, 

appears to have been a dependency of the neigh- 
; bouring country, Pegu, This relation was after a 

i time inverted. The Burmans, who inhabited Ava, 

revolted, and subsequently subjected Pegu to 
I their dominion. This state of things, however, 

). was not permanent. About the middle of the 

f last century, the scale was again turned. After a 

f war, attended by much bloodshed, and marked 

I by acts of great ferocity, the Peguers followed up 

! a series of successes, by obtaining possession of 

^ Ava, the Burman capital, with its sovereign, and 

the greater part of his family. The entire subju¬ 
gation of the country succeeded. 
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THE UUBMESE WAR. 




The duration of the Peguer dominion was short. 
A man, named Alornpra, of obscure birth, and 
who commenced warfare, it is Said, at the head of 
only one hundred followers, roused his country¬ 
men to resist the invaders, and, after defeating 
bodies of the Pegu force in several actions, 
marched suddenly upon the capital, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, upon his approach, rose, and ex¬ 
pelled the strangers. This happened towards the 
close of the year 1753. In the following year, an 
army and a fleet of boats sent by the Peguers 
against Ava, were totally defeated by Alornpra. 
The war continued for some years, and the Peguers 
were assisted by the French from Pondicherry; 
but victory continued to follow the standard of 
Alornpra. The capital of Pegu surrendered to 
his anna, and though, in a revolt which followed, 
the Burman viceroy was expelled, the presence of 
Alornpra speedily put an end to the insurrection, 
and gave increased stability to his rule. Alornpra 
reigned but eight years, but in that time he laid 
the basis of a great power, enlarged at later 
periods by the acquisition of considerable terri¬ 
tory on the Tenasserim coast at the expense of 
Siam, by the subjugation of Arracan, previously 
an independent state, the annexation ©f Manipur, 
and the tran.Hfer of Assam to a Burman chief. 

Although the British Government had given 
the rising power of the Burmese no cause for of¬ 
fence, it was invariably treated by them with 




great haughtiness and injustice. As early as the 
reign of Alompra, acts of violence were perpe¬ 
trated on the Company’s servants, and appear to 
have passed umesented. In 1794, some robbers 
from Arracan, having taken refuge in the British 
district of Chittagong, the Barman prince, with¬ 
out any demand of the surrender of the fugitives, 
or any previous notice, marched a body of five 
thousand men into the Company’s territories, sup¬ 
ported by a reserve of twenty thousand on the 
border. On his arrival, the Burman general sent 
a letter to the British judge and magistrate, de¬ 
claring that he should not withdraw until the de¬ 
linquents, in pursuit of whom he had entered the 
British territories, were given up to him j and he 
proceeded to fortify hrs position by stockades, A 
military force, under General Erskine, being de¬ 
spatched from Calcutta, some communication 
took place between the commanders of the two 
armies; the result of which was, that the Bur¬ 
mese should withdraw, upon an understanding 
that the subject of complaint should be subse¬ 
quently investigated. The alleged robbers were 
given over to the Burmese for punishment—a fate 
which they probably deserved. But the conces¬ 
sion, after so atrocious a violation of national 
rights, was neither dignified nor wise; it served 
only to feed the arrogance of the Burmese au¬ 
thorities, and to induce a belief that the surrender 
of the crihiinals was to be attributed to fear 
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ol the consequences of a refusal. A mission to 
Ava followed, but it did not assist the British Go¬ 
vernment in making- any progress in the favour or 
confidence of the Burmese. 



The ill feeling which existed was kept alive by 
the excursions of a considerable body of refugees 
from Arracan, who, on the subjugation of that 
country by the Barman power, had fled into Chit¬ 
tagong. These persons made occasional sallies 
into the Burmese territories for purposes of plunder 
or revenge. In 1811, a more regular and formi¬ 
dable movement was directed against the usurp¬ 
ing authority in Arracan, but it ended in the 
defoat of those by whom it was undertaken, aud 
their return to their retreat in the British domi¬ 
nions. To exonerate the British Government 
from the suspicion of participating in these at¬ 
tempts, or of affording them any degree of encou¬ 
ragement, another mission was determined on, 
and Captain Canning was despatched to Ava, to 
afford explanation. The British envoy, however, 
did not reach the place of his destined duties. 
He was unable to proceed beyond Rangoon, and, 
after being exposed to much both of insult and 
danger, he returned to Bengal. The British Go¬ 
vernment then took active measures for prevent¬ 
ing a recurrence of any hostile excursions from 
its territories into those occupied by the Burmese; 
but the refusal to give up the parties who had 
Ijeen engaged in those whicli had previously taken 
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place was regarded by the court of Ava as an un¬ 
pardonable offence. After an interval of two 
years’ tranquillity on the frontier, the surrender of 
these per.sons was forraally demanded. The Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings properly replied, that the British 
Government could not without a violation of the 
principles of justice deliver up those who had 
sought its protection; that the existing tran¬ 
quillity, and the improbability of the renewal of 
disturbances, rendered die demand particularly 
unseasonable; and that whilst the vigilance of the 
British officers should be directed to prevent and 
punish any enterprize against the province of 
Arracan, it could lead to no advantageous result 
to either state to agitate the question of the deli¬ 
very of the in.siirgents any further. No further 
representations on the subject was made by the 
Burmese Government, and the consequence of 
this silence was, to lead the Governor-general 
somewhat injudiciously to conclude that there 
was no reason for suspecting the existence or con¬ 
templation of any hostile design on the part of 
that government. 

A few months dissolved this illusion. Towards 
the close of the Mahratta war, a letter was I'e- 
ceived from the rajah of Ramrce, demanding from 
the British Government, on the part of the Bur¬ 
mese sovereign, the cession of Raraoo, Chitta¬ 
gong, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, on the ground 
of their being ancient dependencies of Arracan, 
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then part of the Burmese dominions, and threat¬ 
ening hostiJities in case of refusal. The answer 
of the Governor-general was to the effect that, 
if the letter were written by order of the king, it 
was to be lamented that persons utterly incom¬ 
petent to form a just opinion of the British power 
in India, had ventured to practise on the judg¬ 
ment of so dignified a sovereign ; but that the 
Governor-generars, respect for his Majesty, in- 
diioed him to adopt the belief that the rajah of 
Ramree had, for some unworthy purpose of his 
own, assumed the toue of insolence and menace 
adopted in the letter, without authority from the 
King, and that the proceeding would experience 
his Majesty’s just displeasure. Hero tlie matter 
rested. No notice was taken of the answer of 
the Governor-general, and whether the letter was 
a mere idle menace never intended to be followed 
up, or that the splendid successes of the British 
arms in Central India was thought to render 
silence the most expedient course, or that the 
Burmese Government found sufficient employment 
in the reduction of Assam, and the conflict of 
domestic politics, must be matter for conjecture. 

But though ceasing to threaten war, the emis¬ 
saries of the Burmese govemmeat did not abstain 
from acts calculated to provoke it. In 1821, and 
again in 1822, they seized and carried off' parties 
of elephant hunters in the Company’s employ, 
under the pretext that they were within the Bur¬ 
mese territories. A n outrage committed on a boat 
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laden with rice, entering the nnllah on the British 
side of the Naf, led to more vigorous measures of 
resistance tliati had previously been resorted to. 
The military guard was increased^ and a few men 
were placed upon an island called Shapoorec. 
These an agent of the viceroy of Arracan required 
to be withdrawn, on the plea that the island be¬ 
longed to the Burmese sovereign ; the requisition 
being accompanied by an intimation that war 
would be the consequence of refusal. This took 
place in January 1823. 

It is here necessary to pause, for the purpose of 
noticing a change in the high and important office 
of governor-general. The Marquess of Hastings, 
who in the previous year had expressed a wish to 
be relieved from liis duties, left Calcutta in the 
beginning of 1823, after an administration distin- 
gnisbed by its unusual length, but far more by 
the brilliant success of the extensive military 
operations which had been undertaken and brought 
to a prosperous conclusion—by the additions made 
to the strength and solidity of the British empire 
in the East—the increased respect secured to our 
power and authority—and the benefits conferred 
upon the people of India, in dispersing the hordes 
of marauders and murderers by which the country 
was overrun, and strengthening the bonds of 
peace, order, and good government. In nanating 
the proceedings of the Marquess of Hastings, his 
errors have neither been concealed nor palliated ; 
but it has been shewn, that in all the great 
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questions that occupied his attention, he well 
understood the interests of his country, and was 
no slow to pursue them under circumstances of 
no^ ordinary discouragement. He followed the 
^hcy ^ot his great predecessor, the Marquess 
Wellesley^higher praise cannot be awarded to 
an occupant of the same elevated station than 
this-and It may be affirmed, without hesitation 
that, excepting the Marquess Wellesley, no eo» 
vernor-general of India did so mucli for the 
consolidation of the British empire, or for the 
gojy of the British name there: his services 
must ever be remembered with gmtitude, and his 
achievements,recorded with pride. He survived 

Ins retirement but a few years, and, it is feared, 
not m circumstances of pecuniary ease. The East- 
ndia Company, however, were not forgetful of 

160,000 for the purchase of an estate, made at 
le termination of the vrars in which he had been 
engaged, £20,000 was. in 1827, placed in the 
hands of trustees for the benefit of the Marquess’s 

On the desire of the Marquess of Hastings to 
retire being made known, Mr. Canning, who was 
then at the height of his sparkling reputation, was 
uppomted to succeed him; but the death of Lord 
Londonderry having opened the Foreign Office 
o Im asp.ratious, he declined the dignity to which 
Itc had been called, and Lord Amherst was se- 
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lected as the successor of the Marquess of Hast¬ 
ings, To avoid any further interruption of the 
counse of events, it may here be mentioned, that, 
having accepted the appointment, his lordship 
arrived at Calcutta in August 1823, some months 
after the Marquess of Hastings had quitted the 
seat of Government. 

Returning now to the proceedings with the 
Burmese, it is to be mentioned, that the rajah 
of Arracan having been addressed on the subject 
of the occupation of Shapooree, reiterated the 
demand for its surrender. This was followed by 
active measures to oppose the pretensions set 
up. On the 24th September, a body of Bur¬ 
mese, under the rajah of Ramree, landed on the 
island, killed three, and wounded four of the 
British sepoys, and drove off the rest. This 
feat was not attended with much difficulty, 
seeing that the British guard on the island con¬ 
sisted of only thirteen men, while the Burmese 
force comprised a thousand. Having accomplished 
the object which they had proposed, they returned 
to the main land. The rajah of Arracan was so 
proud of what he had done, that he reported it 
himself to the British Government, intimating at 
the same time, that in the event of the resumption 
of the island, he would take by force of arms the 
cities of Dacca and Moorshedabad, which origi¬ 
nally belonged to Arracan. 

The island of Shapooree was of small extent 
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and value; it was, indeed, little more than a sand¬ 
bank, affording pasturage for a few cattle. With re-- 
garcl to the title to its possession, the pretensions 
ot either party tlo not appear to have been very 
clearly made out, but the weight of probability in¬ 
clined to the claim of the English, It is observable, 
also, that the British Government was willing to ac¬ 
cede to an inquiry, and even proposed that commis¬ 
sioners should be appointed on the part of each 
government to make an investigation. In the mean, 
time, however, it was deemed necessary to re¬ 
occupy the island, and a force sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose was landed and stockaded. To give the Burmese 
Governuivent room for repentance and explanation, 
a despatch was forwarded, in which, it was as¬ 
sumed that the occupation of Shapooree was the 
unauthorized act of the local authorities, which 
would be disavowed by the Burmese monarch, 
and exemplary punishment inflicted upon the 
perpetrators. Had it suited tlie Burme.se prince 
to have acted upon this suggestion, the sacrifice 
of bis agents would have proved no impediment 
to its adoption; but the overweening pride of the 
Court of Ava interpreted the despatch into an 
acknowledgment of conscious weakness, and as¬ 
cribed its transmission to fear. 

In January, about four thousand Burnnese troops 
advanced from Assam into the province of Ca- 
char, which was under British protection. Other 
bodies of troops were reported to be advancing in 
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different directions; and Major Newton, the officer 
commanding on the Sjlhet frontier, consequently 
resolved to advcutce against the party from Assam, 
before they should have time to complete their 
intreuchmenta. He accordingly marched on the 
17th January, and at daybreak came in sight of 
the stockade of the adverse troops. An attack was 
instantly commenced in two divisions; one, com¬ 
manded by Capt, Johnstone,upon the stockade; 
the other, under Capt. Bowe, upon an adjoining 
village. The troops in the village fled almost im¬ 
mediately ; those in the stockade made a vigorous 
resistancef but at length yielded. The Burmans 
lost about a hundred men, the English only six. 

Some Communications between the Burmese ge¬ 
nerals and the English local authorities followed; 
butj as they shared the ordinary lot of Burmese 
diplomacy, by ending in nothing, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon them. Major Newton withdrew his 
troops from Cachar, and the Burmese advanced to 
Jatrapore, where the party from Assam effected a 
junction with another which had advanced from 
Manipur, and erected stockades on both sides of 
the river Soorina. They proceeded to pu.sh those 
on the north side to within a thousand yards of the 
British post at Ehuderpoor, when, being attacked 
by Captain Jolmstone, they were driven from 
their unfinislied works at the point of the bayonet. 
1’he Aspam division fell back upon Bhnrtekee, tlie 
other stockaded itself.at Doodpatlee, The former 





were dislotlg'od with some difficulty by Lieut.-Col. 
Bowen, who had arrived to take the command; 
the latter were attacked by the same officer, but 
unsucceasiiilly; the party, however, subsequently 
witJvdrew into Manipur, 

The British detachment which occupied’ the 
island of Shajiooree had been withdrawn, in con¬ 
sequence of its extreme unhealthiness; but, in 
conformity with, previous advances towards an 
amicable arrangement, two officers were deputed 
by the British Government to meet any persons 
similarly accredited by the Bur man authorities. 
The overture was mot to the e.xtent of sending- 
four persons bearing a letter to the British com¬ 
missioners ; but an unconditional surrender of the 
island, or, at least, an admission of its being neu- 
tial ground, was demanded, as an indispensable 
preliminary to any discussion respecting boun¬ 
dary. The demand was not acceded to, and the 
Burmese negociators returned to Arracan. 

The breaking ofi of the iiegociation, or rather 
the refusal of the Burmese agents to enter upon 
it, was followed by an act of wanton treacliery. 
When the British troops were -withdrawn from 


Shapooree, a pilot ve.sse!, named the Sopliia, was 
stationed off the island. The commander, Mr. 
Chew, was-, invited on shore by some officers of 
the Burmese Government, and having accepted 
the invitation, was seized, with an Knglkh officer 
and a native seaman who had accompanied him, 

2 1 2 
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and sent to Arracan, where they were detained 
three weeks. 

These events were followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of the British Governraent. In 
acting upon this declaration, it was resolved that 
the frontier operations should be in a groat measure 
defensive, but not so exclusively as to prevent the 
expulsion of the Burmese from territories in which 
they had recently'- established themselves by usur¬ 
pation. The main attack, however, was to be made 
on such parts of the maritime possessions of the Bur¬ 
mese as should offer the best prospects of success. 
For the latter service extensive |jreparations were 
made at Bengal and Madras, and more especially 
at the latter presidency. The Madras force, in 
two division.^, amounted to 9,500 men, that from 
Bengal to 2,175, making a total of 11,675. The 
Bengal force was also accompanied by twenty 
gun-brigs and schooners, each armed with two 
twelve-pounder carronades, and four swivels on 
their bows and quarters, and twenty rew-boats, 
carrying one eighteen-pounder each; by two King’s 
sloops, several of the Company's cruizers, and the 
Diana steam-boat—the first ever employed in war. 
Major-general Sir Alexander Campbell was ap¬ 
pointed to the chief command. The Madras force 
was placed under Colonel Macbean, and Captain 
Canning accompanied the expedition as political 
agent and joint commissioner with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 



The place of rendezvous was Port Cornwallis, 
in the Great Andamans, for which place the Ben¬ 
gal expedition sailed in the beginning of April, 
and reached it at the latter end of that month. 
There it was joined by the 6rst division of the 
Madras force; the second, which sailed on the 
23d of May, arriving in June. Two additional 
King s ships, one of them, the Liffey, bearing the 
broad pendent of Corainodore Grant, joined the 
expedition at Port Comxvallis. On the 9th May 
the expedition arrived off the mouth of the Ran¬ 
goon river, on the lOth came to anchor within the 
bar, on the morning of the Utli stood up the river, 
and about one o’clock on that day came too off 
Rangoon, opposite a landing-place, called the 
King s wharf, the seat of a battery. A fire was 
opened on the fleet, but was returned from 
the Liffey with such effect, that several of the 
enemy’s guns were split or dismounted, and, at 
the third broadside, the Burmese authorities left 
the town. At three, the troops proceeded to land, 
in three divisions—above, below, and in the centre 
of the town. Opposition had been anticipated, 
but none was offered: the town was found deserted 
by the inhabitants; and at three o’clock the 
British colours were flying on the Burman staff’. 

In making the requisite disposition of the troops 
on shore, and in excursions by the boats to scour 
the river and destroy any armed boats or fire-rafts 
which the enemy might have prepared, several 
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instances of valour and enterprize oc- 
cmred. A stockade having been observed in 
course of erection at the village of Keraendine, 
only four miles from the shippingv wa.s attacked 
® grenadier company of the 38t,h regiment 
and the boats of the Liffey, stonned with great 
intrepidity, and, though defended with great ob¬ 
stinacy by four hundred men^ carried. Lieut. 
Kerr, of the 38th, was killed, and Lieut. Wilkin¬ 
son, of the Liffey, dangerously wounded; but the 
enemy suffered still more severely, and left sixty 
of their number dead. In this affair, the seamen 
of the Liffey commenced the attack without wait¬ 
ing for the soldiers, who were delayed by some 
mismanagement of the boats which conveyed them. 
At first, the enemy was inclined to treat the rusty 
blue jackets of the tars with contempt; but an 
encounter with them hand to hand induced a very 
different feeling. 

Some days afterwards, Capt, Snodgrass, having 
observed a party of the enemy apparently em¬ 
ployed in making obseiwations on the British 
line, advanced with a small patrol for the purpose 
of ascertaining their strength and intentions. They 
found sentries and posts regularly established, 
which having driven before them for some dis¬ 
tance, they were suddenly fired on from a stock¬ 
ade; but an entrance being observed in an angle 
of the work, which the enemy had neglected to 
shut, an immediate charge v/as ordered, and the 
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I British party, consisting of only eighteon men, 

drove from the stockade at least two hundred, 
with the loss of only three wounded. 

The stockade thus gallantly carried was situ¬ 
ated at the j 11 nett!re of a pathway wit!;, a main 
road, and from the precautions taken for its 
defence. Sir Archibald Campbell conceived that 
the road must lead to some place from which it 
was important to keep the invading force. On 
the following morning, therefore, he proceeded 
with four companies of Europeans, a body of 
native infantry, a gun, and a howit'/er towards 
the stockade, which was found re-occupied, 
but only a few shots w'ere fired from it. Advanc¬ 
ing, they found other stockades, which they de¬ 
stroyed ; but, from tlie nature of the country, and 
the fatigue incident upon traversing it, it became 
necessary to send back the guns, escorted by the 
native infantry. After proceeding some distance 
further, the general with the European com¬ 
panies arrived in an extensive valley of paddy 
fields, whence the enemy could be perceived 
drawn out in a long line, with an impenetrable 
jungle in the rear. Suddenly, a heavy fire w'as 
opened upon the British troops from two stockades, 
so well masked as not to be discernible, from a 
garden fence at sixty yards distance. Colonel 
Macbean kept the plain with a light company, 
M’hile an assault was made on the stockades 
by the rest of the force under Major Evans and 
‘ Major Demiie. The first stockade was carried in 
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ten minutes ; the second in a very short time after, 
the garrison within fighting man to man, being 
put to the bayonet. The enemy suffered severely ; 
and the victors did' not escape, the loss on their 
part including some valuable and meritorious 
officers. ■ 

An attempt was now made by the Burmese 


gam 


time by mock negociation, but without 


to 

effect. At the end of May, Commodore Grant was 
compelled by ill health to withdraw to Penang, 
leaving Captain Marryat the senior naval officer. 

An attack, made on the 3d of June, upon a 
strong position of the Bunnans at Kemendine, 
about two miles distant from the post from 
which the enemy had a few days previously been 
driven, partially failed, in consequence, it is said, 
of some British columns having been fired on 
from the river, either from their being mistaken 
for Burmans, or from the shot having too great 
a range. This mischance was repaired a few days 
afterwards. On the 16th, Bir Archibald Campbell 
moved upon the fortified camp and stockades 


at Kemendine, with about three thousand men, 
four eighteen-pounders, four mortars, and seven 
field pieces, at the same time sending two divi¬ 
sions of vessels up the river. About two miles 
from the town the head of the column was stopped 
by a .stockade apparently of great strength, and 
filled with men. Two heavy guns, and some field 
pieces, having been opened on it, in less than half 
an hour a considerable gap became apparent. A 
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t of the Madras European regiment, supported 
by a part of the 41st, then moved on to assault. 

the same time, au attack by escalade was 
made on the other side by a party formed from 
the liJth and 38th regiments, who by helping each 
other up the face of the stockade, which was at 
least ten feet high, succeeded in entering about 
the same time as the party at the breach. The 
enemy left above a hundred and fifty dead—among 
them the Burmese commander. This point being- 
gained, the British force moved on to invest the 
chief stockade. Batteries were erected during the 
night, and opened on the morning of the 11 th. 
After a cannonade of two hours a party, advanc¬ 
ing to observe the breach, found that the enemy 
had evacuated the stockade, carrying with them 
their dead and wounded. 

A pause in the progress of these operations 
affords an opportunity of adverting to the circum¬ 
stances in which the expedition was placed. It 
was unfortunately undertaken with very imperfect 
knowledge of the country, and without any ade¬ 
quate provision for securing supplies. These, it 
had been calculated, would be found on the spot; 
but the care with whicli the enemy removed every 
article of sustenance frustrated the expectation. 

In addition to these difficulties, others exi.sted, 
seriously affecting the efficiency of the force, and 
threatening the success of the expedition. With 
a tropical sun above, thick jungle around, and 
swamp beneath the feet, these sources of pesti- 
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knee were aided by frequent deiuges of rain. 
Almost every cause of disease and debility being 
thus actively at work, the health of the men 
rapidly declitiecl, and fever and dysentery began 
fearfully to thin their ranks. Such was the cheer¬ 
less and almost hopeless condition of the British 
force at the commencement of the Burmese war. 
Advance was impos-sible, and even to maintain 
the position which they had gained appeared 
almost hopeless. 

While the invaders had every thing but defeat 
to dispirit and discourage them, the Burmese 
appeared to have lost nothing of that consolatory 
self confidence, which had led them to brave 
the vengeance of the British power. lieinforce- 
ments and supplies of warlike stores were provided, 
and Thakia Woongyee, one of the chief ministers 
of state, was dispatched to take the chief command, 
with distinct orders from his master to attack the 
British, and drive them at once out of the coun¬ 
try; a result, which, looking at their condition, 
might have seemed practicable even to persons 
whose powers of judgment were not distorted by 
Burmese arrogance. The havoc which disease and 
death had worked was however in some degree re¬ 
paired by the arrival, during the month of June, of 
the second division from Madras, and by the return 
of two detaclnnents which had been dispatched 
to Negrais and Chednba. The former under Major 
Waha!> had destroyed a stockade, and brought 
away the guns and ammunition found in it. The 
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being found utterly worthless in every 
respect, was summarily abandoned. The expedi¬ 
tion against Clieduba was conducted by Brigadier 
McCreagb, who having effected a landing in the 
face of considerable opposition, found a body of the 
enemy stockaded. A battery was erected and 
the stockade carried. The island was defended by 
six hundred Burmese, of whom about three hun¬ 
dred fell, and the remainder escaped to the main 
land. The Rajah of Cheduba was taken in a 
jungle. Leaving a small force in possession of 
the island, the commander with the rest joined the 
main body of the British army. 

The time approached when it became necessary 
for the Burmese general to begin to act upon the 
orders of his sovereign; and the bustle of 
preparation which marked the concluding days of 
the month of June, shewed that he was about to 
make the trial. The morning of tiie 1st of July 
was selected for the first attempt. Three columns 
of the enemy, estimated at a tliousand men each, 
were observed marching to the right of the British 
position; a large force also occupied the left. The 
attack commenced on the right, a large number 
of the enemy having penetrated between two of 
the British picquets formed on a hill, and begun 
firing from some swivels. The firing having been 
returned from two field-pieces, Captain Jones ad¬ 
vanced at the head of three companicjs of native 
infantry, and drove the enemy at tlie point of the 
bayonet, from the hill into the jungle. Thus 
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euded the first exploit of the new general; and 
his immediate supercession deprived him of oppor¬ 
tunity for attempting a second. The result seems 
to have induced his successor to conclude that the 
military genius of the Burmese lay rather for the 
defensive, and he stockaded his army in the most 
difficult part of the forest, whence desultory attacks 
were made almost nightly upon some part of the 
British lines. 

The British commander, however, determined 
upon affording him opportunity for the display of 
his talents in a general action, and on the 8th 
two columns of attack were formed. One pro¬ 
ceeded by land under the command of General 
McJBean; the other advanced by the river, and 
with it the commander-in-chief embarked. The 
enemy’s principal .stockade was erected on abroad 
and projecting point of land, where the river 
divides into two branches. On the opposite bank 
of both branches, stockades and other w'orks 
w^ere erected, enfilading the approach to the prin¬ 
cipal work, and thus all protecting each other. 
Fourteen pieces of artillery were silenced by the 
fire from the shipping conducted by Capt. Marry at, 
and at the end of an hour the signal of ‘ breach 
practicable' being made from the mainmast head, 
the troops destined for the assault entered the 
boats. Major Wahab, with a party of native in¬ 
fantry, immediately made for the breach. Lieut. 
Col, Gordon, with a body of European troops, 
pushed ashore at a little distance above, and eu- 
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tered the work by escalade, and the first stockade 
was carried mth comparatively small loss. Col. 
Gordon then re-embarked to attack the second 
stockade which was carried, and the third was 
evacuated by the enemy. 

The operations of the land column were equally 
successful. On arriving, General MacBean found 
himself surrounded by stockades, the extent or 
strength of which he had very imperfect means 
of ascertaining, destitute of guns, and with a 
force which as to mere numbers was contempti¬ 
ble, when compared with that opposed to him. 
Nothing daunted by his perilous situation, he 
determined to trust to the courage of his men to 
supply the deficiencies of the means at his dis¬ 
posal. The scaling ladders were ordered to the 
front, and preparations made for storming. The 
principal work, in the centre of the enemy’s line, 
was composed of three di.stant stockades one 
within another, tn the main one Soomba Wongee, 
the new commander-in-chief, had established his 
head-quarters as he imagined in perfect security. 
He was proceeding to dinner when the approach 
of the British troops was announced to him, and 
merely ordering his chiefs to their posts, to drive 
the audacious strangers away, he entered upon 
the work of refreshment. But the continued firing 
disturbed the quiet of his repast, and he found it 
expedient to leave his meal unfinished, and repair 
to the scene of action. He found that the capture 
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cf his first stockade had been the work of only 
ten minutes; that the second after a stronger 
resistance had yielded to the overwhelming cou¬ 
rage of the assailants,—that the third was now 
attacked by men, whose energy would not, sufiler 
them to wait for the ordinary assistance of ladders, 
but who were raised to the work on the shoulders 
of their comrades. The contest now was hand to 
hand. Major Sale, of the light infantry, 
singled out the Burmese commander for his 
opponent, and that haughty chief fell by the 
sword of his English adversary. Four other 
stockades were captured in succession, being seven 
within the . space of half an hour, and without the 
firing of a gun on the part of the British, all 
having been taken by escalade. Thus, in one 
day the British army captured ten stockades pro- 
vkledwitli thirty pieces of artillery, and garrisoned 
by numbers incomparably superior to those by 
which they were assailed. The enemy lost from 
eight hundred to a thousand men, their comman- 
cler-in-chief, and three other men of distinction. 

Shortly after this heroic achievement, the pros¬ 
pects of the British force were clouded by dis¬ 
appointment. An expedition, combining opera¬ 
tions both by land and water, against a force 
stationed at Kyloo, was compelled to return 
without effecting, or indeed attempting to efifect 
its objept. The land column was unable to 
advance, from the inundated state of the country. 





and the sea column was unable to act from the 
want of co-operation inland. Other oi^erations 
were more fortimate. At Syriam, a, body, of 
troops were dislodged from a post with little 
difficulty, beyond tliat arising from access to the 
place being prevented by a deep and impassable 
creek. This was overcome by a party of sailors 
under Captain Marry at, who in a very sliort time 
constructed a bridge, which enabled the column 
to pass over. successful attack was also made 
by a detachment under Lieut. Col. Kelly, upon 
two stockades on opposite sides of a creek near 
Balia: great spirit and persev'erance were dis¬ 
played in this attack. The officers being I&ss 
encumbered than the men, formed line breast- 
deep in mud and water, and, thus passed from one 
to another the scaling ladders to be placed against 
the walls of the stockade first attacked. Jt was 
immediately carried. Part of the troops being 
then re embarked, took possession of the opposite 
stockade.* 


• The ]o<)8 of the Hritish severe. Among the woundecl 
■"•ns Xiieut. Maw, of the Li(Tey; aiitftor of a memoir of the 
early operations of the Burmese war. His own account of tJie 
misfortune is ii characteristic specimen of nautical liveliness and 
noiwhaietnce 1 was looking towards an angle of tlie stockade 
that appeared to me not to be entirely finished, and where I 
was thinking we might possiblj- get in, when I was knocked 
down. I liad not tliought Of being shot—for what will not use 
do ? And I had reallv seen so many knocked down, that 1 
had began to think I never should be hit. My first impression 
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The stockades were not destroyed, and as the 
enemy raised several additional works, and thence 
sallied on predatory excursions, it became neces¬ 
sary again to expel them. This was effected, 
and in performing the service the gun-boats, under 
the orders of Captain Marryat, were eminently 
useful. 

But misfortune was again to attend the British 
army. Early in October, Lieut.-Col. Smith marched 
with a detachment of native infantry to attack a 
part of the enemy’s force, which had taken up a 
position in the neighbourhood of Aunauben, and 
the pagoda of Kyloo, abont fourteen miles from 
the British head-quarters. After succeeding in 
some minor affairs the pagoda was attacked, but 
a tremendous hre from within knocked down the 


waSj aurpri^e; and that I was killed; for I coukl not move 
even a linger, although my senses were clears I heard the 
bargemen e:s?claimj some that I was killtd, others that I was shot; 
but one and all tliey rushed ibrward to save me- By this time 
the troops were beginning to land, aacl Lieut. Fraser, coming 
over^ and supposing that J was Ici]led> ordered tlie bargemen 
to leave roe^^ and go to the stockade. Their answer I believe 
wasj that they had brought me on shore, and dead or alive they 
would carry me oflT. I was nearly sii^bcated with blood, end 
my tongue w as split into three pieces; but I made them under¬ 
stand to keep up my headj and to get tlie sword that had fallen 
from my hand, which they did, and having carried me to a 
boat, returned to the works. Had the troops marched over me^ 
it is more than probable that instant death would have been the 
consequence.'^— Memmr, pp. 
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principal officers, and spread such panic through 
the troops, that retreat was the only course left: 
this disatrous result appears to have been aided 
by the treachery of the guides, whose instructions 
were followed. Panic, on this occasion, was 
not confined to the assailants j for on (.'leneral 
M'Creagh adyancing a few days afterwards, he 
found the stockades deserted, and the enemy in 
disorderly flight; all efforts to overtake them 
were unavailing. About the same time, an expe¬ 
dition directed against a post at Thautiibain was 
completely successful: the works, though of great 
strength, were carried almost withorst resistance, 
and the British did not lose a single man. At 
Marteban, against which an expedition under CoJ. 
Godwin Irad been despatched,^ome resistance was 
at first oftered; but the place was stormed, and 
carried under a heavy fire of musketry, the enemy 
escaping in great numbers by the water and into 
the jungle. 

A period of comparative repose which followed 
allows space for turning to the progress of the 
British arms in quarters remote from the principal 
scene of ojierations. In Aug'ust, a small expedi¬ 
tion, under Lieut.-Col. Miles, svaa despatched by 
Sir Archibald Campbell to the coast of Tenasserin. 

It arrived on the 1st of September at the mouth of 
the river leading to Tavoy, but from some impedi¬ 
ments to its progress, did not reach the fort until 
fhe 8th. The capture of Uii.sfort was not a work of 

2 K 







difficulty; Ibr the second iu comraand sent a mes¬ 
sage to Colonel Miles, offering to arrest his superior 
and surrender the place. The offer was accepted, 
and the fort, pettah, and all the defences ^\fere 
occupied without opposition. Colonel Miles then 
moved forward to attack Mergui, Here, after 
about an liour’s firing, the batteries were silenced 
by the Company’s cruizers, and the troops pro¬ 
ceeded to land. Their advance was made through 
deep mud and water, under a torrent of rain, and 
a heavy fire from the enemy. Discouraging as 
these circumstances were, an escalade was under¬ 
taken, and the place immediately carried. These 
services being performed. Colonel Miles, leaving 
sufficieut garrisons, with part of the flotilla to 
protect the conquest on the coast, returned to 
join the main force at Kangoon, 

The operations on the frontier, it vinll be re¬ 
membered, were undertaken principally with a 
view to defence. To a certain extent they were 
successful, and the British authority was esta¬ 
blished over a considerable portion of Assam. In 
Arracan, its interests were less prosperous. A 
British detachment, under Capt. Noton, was de¬ 
feated with gTcat loss, and, in a disastrous retreat, 
completely dispersed, tlie officer in command, with 
many others, being killed. 

This success might have been expected to lead 
the Burmese to push tJieir fortune in the quarter 
where they had been victorious, and some appro- 
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(lensions were entertained on this account. This 
apparently natural consequence did not follow; 
but the prowess of the army of Arracan, and of 
Maha IVTenclgee Mundoola, who commanded it, 
made so deep an impression on the Court of Ava, 
that it v<'as thouglit their warlike capabilities 
might be advantageously employed in repelling 
the invading force, which, under Sir Archibald 
Campbell, had entered the Burmese territories. 
They were consequently withdrawn from Arracan, 
and the general, after visiting Ava to receive con- 
gratillations on the past and instructions for the 
future, proceeded at the head of an army, for¬ 
midable in point of numbers at least, to attack 
the invaders. 

On the bst December, after various indications 
of its approach, the Burmese army presented itself 
in front of the British position, with the obvious 
intention of surrounding it. Entrenchments were 
thrown up with extraordinary rapidity.* In the 


• Major Snodgrass gives the following account of this opera- 
tiOD In the course of a few honvf^ we found ourselves com¬ 
pletely siirroniuled, with the narrow channel of the IlaTigoon 
river alone unoccupied in our rear^ and with only the limited 
space within our lines that we could call oiir own* The line 
of circumvallatiou taken up by the enemy obviously ex¬ 
tended a very considerable distance, and, divided as it wob 
by the river, injudiciously w^oakened his means of assailing 
us on any particular point; hut as far as celerity, order, 
and regularity are concerned, the style in which the diifevent 
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afternoon, this labour was interrupted by a vistt 

from a detachment of the BrttUh army imder Mapa 


corps 1:00k HP their Btatiominthe line, reflected much credit 
on the .rraugements of the Burmeee comtrumde. 

this siiigalar aiul preettmptuous formation completed, the 
Boldiere of tlie left column, aleo laying aside them apeara and 
muskets, commenced operations with their entrencung. 00 9 
with such activity and good will, that in the course « “"P « 
of hours their line had wholly disappeared, and could only be 
traced by a parapet of new earth gradually mcreasmg in height, 
and assumirrg such forma as the skill and science of tlm engi¬ 
neer suggested. Themoving masses which had so very a c y 
attracted our anxious attention had sunk into the groum ; an 
by any one who Imd'not witnessed the whole scene, the exis - 
ice of those subterraneous legions would liaye been ere 
dited: the occasional movement of a chief, with iu^ g « •* 
(umbrella), from place to place, superintending the progress of 
tlieir labour, was the only thing that now attracted notice. By 
a distant observer, the hills, covered with mounds of earth, 
.vould have been taken for any thing rather than the approaches 
of an attacking army; but to us, who ha.! watched the who e 
strange proceeding, it seemed the work ot magic or en . 

l . The trenches were found to be a succession of 

holes capable of containing two men each, and excavated so as 
tn afford shelter both from the weather and 
enemy ; even a shell lighting in the trench could 
but two men. As it is not the B.n-mese system to rebeve then 
troops in making these approaches, each hole contained a sufli- 
cient supply of rice, water, lurd even fuel, for its uniiates ; 
unL thfexcavated bank a bed of sti-aw or brushwood was 
prepared, in which one man could sleep while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is completed, its occupiers, 
taking advantage of the night, push forward to where the 
second line is to lie opened, their place being immediatel)' taken 
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w'Jiich was so totally unexpected, that the 
approach , of the party was not perceived till it was 
too late to do any thing* effectual towards repelling 
them. Having' burst through the entrenchments, 
and slain great numbers of the enemy, the detach¬ 
ment returned, loaded with the arms, standards, 
and tools of the enemy. In the evening, a mass 
of skirmishers who had been pushed forward by 
the enemy were driven back by hvo companies of 
the 38tli regiment, under Capt. Piper, Various 
attacks were made during the day upon the Bi'itish 
post at Kemmedine, and attempts to drive the 
British vessels from their stations by the despatch 
of lire-rafts, but these were met and frustrated by 
the British force under Major Yates and Captain 
Ryves, 

Between the 1st and the 4th, the enemy con¬ 
tinued their approaches, and the British posts 
were annoyed by frequent attacks. Sir Arcliibald 
Campbell determined to become the assailant on 
the 5th. The left wing of the enemy was chosen 
for the intended attack; and, in aid of it. Captain 
Chads was ordered to move up thePuzendoor creek 
during the night witli the dotilla, and commence 


Up by fresh troops from the rear? and so on progresssivoiy ; the 
number of trenches occupied varying according to the force of 
the besiegers^ to tlie plans of the general, or to the nature of 
the ground,’^— Smdgrass^s Narratk-J the Burmese IVar, 

jjp. 101—104 
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a cannonade on the enemy’s rear at daylight. 
These orders were executed with great precision 
and eflfect. The enemy were thus kept employed by 
the naval force, until two columns of'Attack which 
had been formed advanced upon them. One, 
under Major Sale, was directed to penetrate their 
centre; the other, under Major Walker, to be 
directed against their left, which had approached 
within a few hundred yards of Rangoon. Roth 
attacks were successful; the enemy fled in 
great confusion, and suffered dreadful loss. The 
loss of the English was not great; but among the 
killed was Major Walker, the leader of one of the 
columns. 

On the 7th, the contest was renewed. Four 
columns of attack were formed under the .super¬ 
intendence of Col. Miles, and under the imme¬ 
diate command respectively of Lieut.-Col. Mal¬ 
let, Lieut.-Col. Parlby, Lieut.-Col. Brodie, and 
Captain Wilson. The approach of the troops was 
preceded by a heavy cannonade, after which the 
columns advanced in the directions assigned to 
them—CoI. Mallet’s on the enemies’ right, Col. 
Brodie’s on their left. Col. Pari by's and Captain 
Wilson’s ia their centre. An attack upon so many 
points at once gave a momentary shock to the 
enemy, which for a brief period seemed to para¬ 
lyze them; but they soon recovered, and made a 
brave though unsuccessful defence. They were 
totally put to the route, and flying into the jungle, 




left the British masters of their entrenchments. A 
body of the enemy, whicli lingered on the Dalla 
side of the river, was subsequently dispersed with 
tittle either 6f trouble or loss. 

The Maha Bnndoola having collected his scat¬ 
tered army, and obtained considerable reinforce¬ 
ments, determined to make an effort to turn the 
tide of fortune, and retrieve the disgrace of defeat. 
He returned to Kokeen, distant only a few miles 
from his former position/where he proceeded to 
defend hihaself by intrenchments and stockades. 

His first exploit was to set fire to the town of 
Rangoon. The e.vertions of the garrison suc¬ 
ceeded after a time in stopping the progress of the 
conflagration, but not until half the town had been 
destroyed. This took place on the 14th of De¬ 
cember. On the following day, the Burmese 
general was attacked by the British army. The 
attempt w’as marked by a degree of daring almost 
amounting to temerity, and, perhaps, had any 
other course been open, Sir Archibald Campbell 
would not have resorted to this. The position of 
the enemy was so formidable that the British 
commander declared that, but for the confidence 
which he felt in his troops, he should have hesi¬ 
tated to attack it with less than ten thousand men. 
Tlie Burmese force consisted of at least twenty 
thousand ; that which could be spared for attack¬ 
ing them amounted to only fifteen hundred—the 
' remainder being necessarli-y left to guard the lines. 
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A colurrm under Brigadier-general Cotton was 
ordered to make a detour round the enemy’s left, 
for the purpose of gaining his rear. Another, 
whicti Sir Archibald Campbell accompanied, was 
destined to attack iii front. Of this column, two 
divisions were formed, one commanded by Col. 
Miles, the other by Major Evans. A signal-gun 
from General, Cotton announced that lie had 
gained the desired position. The artillery then 
opened, and the troops, with their scaling ladders, 
moved forwards. Their advance was treated with 
contempt by the Burmese, wlio looked on their 
apparent presumption as little short of madness, 
'riiey persevered, however, and, entering by escu- 
Jade, drove the Burmese from the ramparts at the 
point of the bayonet. Fifteen minutes sufficed to 
put the British in posse.ssion of that which Sir 
Archibald Campbell pronounced "the most far- 
midable intrenched and stockaded works^’ which 
he ever saw—those works being defended by men 
whose thousands outnumbered the hundreds of 
those by whom they were attacked and beaten, 
'i'he iViaha Bundoola did not command in per¬ 
son oil tills occasion, having retired to some dis~ 
tanceyand left the command to another chief. 

The enemy retreated upon Donobew, and the 
British force returned to its cantonments. Rein¬ 
forcements, consisting of his Majesty’s 47lh regi¬ 
ment, some cavalry, and artillery arriving, Sir 
/Vrchibaid Campbell determined to advance upon 



U|joii Promo the secondl city of the Burmau Em¬ 
peror. Before taking this step, it was necessaiy 
to dislodge an advanced division of the Burmese 
force stockaded at Thantabain on the Lyne river. 
This task, which was allotted to a detachment 
under Gol. Godwin, as.sisted by a naval force under 
Captain Chads, was performed efiectively, and 
almost without loss on tbe part of the assailants. 

1’he force which the General was enabled to 
equip for the purpose of advancing upon Pronie 
uas of very moderate amount. The land column 
was composed of fifteen hundred European in¬ 
fantry, a thousand sepoys, two squadrons of dra¬ 
goons, and a rocket troop. This, w'hich was under 
the immediate command of Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, was to proceed in a direction parallel with 
the Lyne river, and to join the Irawaddy at the 
tiearest practicable point to co-operatc with the 
marine column. That column consisted of eight 
hundred European infantry, a battalion of sepoys, 
and a powerful train of artillery, it was com¬ 
manded by Brigadier-general Cotton. The men 
were embarked in the flotilla, w'hich comprised 
sixty boats, some carrying one, and some two 
pieces of artillery. The flotilla was commanded 
by Captain Alexander, and escorted by the boats 
of the men-of-war lying at Rangoon, containing 
upwards of a hundred seamen. Anotlier force, 
con.sisting of between .seven and eight hundred 
European and Madras infantry, commanded by 
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Blajor Sale, was embarked in transports for the 
purpose of occupying Basse!n. It may be here 
noticed that this duty was performed without 
much difficulty, and Major Sale with the chief 
part of his force rejoined the main army. After 
the departure of the bodies of troops commanded 
respectively by Sir Archibald Campbell, Brigadier 
Cotton and Major Sale, four thousand etfective 
men were left in Rangoon, under Brigadier-general 
M‘Creagh, to form a reserve column, and as soon 
as means of transport could be obtained, to follow 
the advance of the Cominatider-in-chief. 


These arrangements being completed, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell commenced his march on the Idth 
of February, which he continued til! the llth of 
March, when intelligence, which met him at U-au- 
deet, induced him to suspend his advance. 

The water column for a time proceeded not un- 
prosperously, attacking and destroying a number 
of stockades on its progress. On the 8th of Bfarch 
it took up a position about two miles below Do- 
nobew, and a flag of truce was despatched with a 
summons to surrender. Tiiis being refused, an 
attack by two columns, commanded by Lieut.- 
Col. 0‘Donoghue and Major Basden, was com¬ 
menced on the pagoda stockade, which was car¬ 
ried, the enemy sustaining dreadful loss. The 
second defence, about five hundred yards distant, 
was then attacked, but the attempt failed, ap- 
])arently from some deflciency of steadiness in 





the assaulting party;* and Gciierai Cotton felt 
it advisable to re-embark his troops. On receiv¬ 
ing the news of this failure. Sir Archibald 
Campbell resolved to return with his column to 
assist in the reduction of Donobew, and, after a 
most, fatiguing march, he arrived before that 
place on the 25th. He found the fort much too 
extensive to he surrounded by the force at his 
disposal; and, although anxious for the imme¬ 
diate fall of the place, he preferred (using his own 
words) loss of time to loss of lives,” and took 
his measures with great caution and deliberation. 
Some heavy guns and mortars were brought up 
and landed, and, after much laborious exertion, 
mortars rmd enfilading batteries were opened on 


^ The following extract from the nfficiid accoimt of the uii^ 

f(,»rtuiiat€ affair seems to afford cotmtenance to this view:__ 

When ^it was presumed that a sufficient impression had been 
infifie from the batteries^ two hundred men^ under the command 
of Captain Rose, of his Majesty's 80th regiment, advanced in 
two parties to the storm. A destructive hre was immediately 
CoiTitnencetl from all parts of the face of the work, wdijcli 
caused the eolumns to diverge to the right of the poi'ut of 
ftttackj and get into a ditch described to be filled with spikes, 
and scarped so as to expose It to the fire of the work* All who 
presented themselves were knocked down: and here I regret 
to say that Captain Rose, who had receiverl one wound, fell 
by a second shot wlnle persevering in the attack, and shelving 
a gallant example to his troops.''^Despaiah Jrom Bn^adier 
Oenmfl Coiton h Sir Archtbald CumjMiy March 9, 1825, 





tlie 1st of April. On that day, Batidoola was killed 
by a rocket, after which neither threats nor 
entreaties on the part of the other chiefs could 
prevail upon the garrison to remain. They all tied 
in the course of the night, and in the morning 
the British took possession of the place. The flight 
of the garrison had been so hurried that no mea¬ 
sures had been taken for the destruction of that 
which coukl not be removed, and one of the most 
welcome prizes secured by the English was a store 
of grain equal to supply the wants of the garrison 
for several months. 

Immediately after the capture of Donobew, 
Sir Alexander Campbell resumed his march in 
the direction from \vhich the ill tidings from that 
place had withdrawn him. On the 14th, he was 
again at U-au-deet, from whence he had retro¬ 
graded a month before, having been jbined on 
his route by the column of reserve from Rangoon, 
and a supply of elephants, whicli were much 
wanted for the use of the commissariat ciepart- 
nient. On the 24tli, he was within sight of 
Prome, of which place he took possession on the 
25th without ftriug a shot; the enemy having 
deserted it in the night, leaving in the works 
above a hundred piece.? of artillery and extensive 
supplies of grain. The town was on fire, and one 
entire quarter was destroyed. A number of war- 
boats, M itli a lai'ge quantity of arm.s, were a few 
days afterwards captured by a division of the fio- 
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lilla under Lieut. Wilkinson, wliicli iiad been sent 
up the river for the purpose. 

But for the cowardice of the enemy, Prome 
must have presented an almost impassable barrier 
to the j>rogress of the British army. By nature 
and art it was rendered so fortnidable that, in the 
judgment of Sir Alexander Campbell, left thou¬ 
sand steady soldiers might have defended it against 
ten times that force. 

At Prome, several months were spent in inacti¬ 
vity, in consec|uence of the setting in of the rains, 
and the prevalence of inundations; but the troo|)S 
were in comfortable cantonments—an important 
consideration at such a season. Sickness re¬ 
turned, but not to the same extent as at Rangoon, 
and the loss of life was comparatively small. 

We must now return to the frontier. On re^ 
suming operations in October 1824, the first object 
was to clear Assam of the Burmese, who had been 
only partially expelled, and who, on the retire¬ 
ment of the British troops to their cantonments, 
had re-occupied some of the stations from which 
they had previously been driven. This duty was 
assigned to a force under Lieut.-Colonel Richards. 
It was performed with great spirit and activity; 
but as the Burmese generally fled on the approach 
of the British troops, could be brought to action 
only by stratagem, and when thus entrapped 
took the earliest opportunity of flying, a minute 
recital of the operations would be destitute of 
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interest. In niovements of this description* the 
efficiency of the intelligence department ia of the 
highest importance* and this was admirably con¬ 
ducted by Lieutenant Neufville. 

In January, Colonel Richards was enabled to 
advance upon Rimgporej and on the 26th, his 
head-quarters were only eight miles distant from 
it. On the 27th, the garrison made an attack upon 
the advanced post of the encampment. On hear¬ 
ing the firing, Colonel Richards moved forward, 
and found the enemy threatening to surround the 
party defending the post. To encourage the Bur- 
meso to advance. Colonel Richards withdrew the 
party from the post, and suspended firing. This 
had the desired efiect; and as soon as the enemy 
shewed a sufficient front, the British commander 
ordered a charge; the Burmans, however, declined 
waiting for it, and fled with great precipitation. 

Having received some I'einforcements, Colonel 
Richards proceeded towards Rungpore. A stock¬ 
ade which had been erected across the road wa.s 
carried by escalade; a fortified bank on the right, 
and two temples, one on the right, and one on the 
left, were also occupied. These successes had 
the effect of producing an offer to surrender 
Rungpore on terms, which was accepted. The 
terms were highly favourable to the garrison: 
those who chose were permitted to retire into the 
Burnian territory, on an understanding that they 
wore to abstain from any act of aggression on 
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leir retreat: the value of this understanding may 
be determined by acute casuists. Those who were 
inclined to place confidence in the British autho¬ 
rities were to await the Governor-generaVs orders 
for their disposal, hut in no case were they to be 
given up to the Burmese government. To justify 
tlie guarantee to a part of the garrison of permis¬ 
sion to escape, Colonel Richards represented that 
ha was without the means of effectually pursuing 
them ; that he was dependent for supplies upon 
the fleet, lying twenty miles down a river which 
was not navigable above; that the acquisition of 
Rungpore was of great importance; and that re¬ 
gard was to be had to the captive Assamese in¬ 
habitants, who would have been sacrificed by a 
difierent course: these reasons w^ere certainly 
not without weight. The possession of Rungpore 
involved the virtual occupation of the whole of 
Assam. The Bunnans made some border irrup¬ 
tions in May and June, and erected stockades; 
but they were driven out by parties of tire British 
force, uot without fatiguing marches, but almost 
without fighting. 

From Sylhet it was proposed to march a large 
force through Cachar and Manipur; and for tliis. 


purpose about seven thousand men were collected, 
and placed under the command of Brigadier-Gen. 
Shuldham, The attempt was made, hut aban¬ 
doned, from the difllculties presented by the 
country and the state of the weather. The beasts. 
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eitiployecl to convoy stores and supplies perished 
in vsst numbers; some dying of fatigue^ some 
from dislocating their limbs as they laboured 
through the plashy soil, and others from being so 
deeply fixed in the mire that no eftbrts could ex¬ 
tricate them. The loss of bullocks, camels, and 
elephants was enormous. 

The difficulties which had been insurmountable 
by a regular force were, however, overcome by 
an undisciplined body of about five hundred men, 
under Gumber Singh, a son of a former rajali of 
Manipur. This force, which was accompanied by 
a British orficer, Lieut. Pemberton, succeeded, by 
the middle of .June, in reaching the western boun¬ 
dary of Manipur. The Bur mans were posted in 
the principal town, but they fled on the approach 
of Gumbbt Singh's party, and in a shmt time com¬ 
pletely evacuated the district. Having left a 
division of liis force for defence, the adventurous 
leader of the expedition returned with Lieutenant 
Pemberton to Sylhet. 

But the grand blow to the Burmese power from 
this quarter was to be directed against Arracan. 
The primary object was to occupy that province, 
and this being accomplished, it was believed that 
the force might be enabled to co-operate with the 
arniv on the Irawaddy. An army ot eleven thou¬ 
sand men was assembled in Chittagong, under 
the command of Brigadier-general Morrison. A 
flotilla, under Commodore Hayes, was attached 
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to it, consisting of several pilot vessels and armed 
brigs, ten gun-pinnaces, and a vast number ot 
gun-boats, each carrying a twelve-pounder car- 
roiiade. General Morrison arrived at Chittagong 
in September 1824; but, in consequence of in¬ 
superable impediments, did not move until Ja¬ 
nuary. The coast was thought to offer the most 
eligible line of march, and part of the troops pro¬ 
ceeded by sea, while the remainder moved by 
land. The arrival of the former was delayed by 
adverse weather; and an unsuccessful attack on 
some stockades, by part of the Hot; II a, was at¬ 
tended by serious loss. A junction of the two 
branches of the force was, however, eifected ; and 
the expedition advanced in the direction of the 
capita] of the province. As it was approached, 
some fighting occurred, in which the character of 
the British arms was well maintained. 

At day-break on the 2Dth, the army moved 
forward to attack the defences of Arracan. These 
consisted of a range of connected hills, fi’om three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty feet 
in height, strong by nature, and rendered more 
strong by art—escarpment, abbatis, and masonry 
having' been resorted to wlierever they could be 
advantageously employed. A single pass led to 
the capital, . and that was defended by several 
pieces of artillery aud about three thousand mus¬ 
kets. 

The first attempt of the asaailauts was directed 
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to gaining possession of the principal bills at the 
coiTiraoncement of the pass. The ascent was steep, 
and in some places nearly perpendicular, and the 
assault was made in the face of a well-directed 
hre. Notwithstanding these circumstances, many 
gained the summit, and Lieutenant Clarke, with 
several of the light infantry company of the 54th 
regiment, got their hands upon the trench; but 
even with this assistance, they were unable to 
mam tain their ground. Large stones w^ere rolled 
on them, smaller ones were discharged from bows, 
and the effect was, that those who had thus 
tearfully ascended were violently hurled down 
again. But the attempt w^as not lightly aban¬ 
doned. In despite of the difficulties which op¬ 
posed tiiem, the assauiting party persevered until 
every officer was wounded ; while the troops cii- 
gaged, both European and native, displayed the 
same gallant and unyielding spirit which animated 
those who led them. 

Jt was now determined to change the point of 
attack. The right of the defences appeared to be 
the key of the enemy's position, and though the 
obstacles were great, it was resolved to attempt 
it, lo divert attention trom this point, a battery 
was constructed, and in the morning a vigorous 
cannonade opened upon the works at the pass, 
^lie meditated attack upon the enemy's right was 
entrusted to Brigadier-general Richards. It took 
place imdei' cover of. the night, and succeeded 




without the loss of a man. On the tbllowing 
morning, preparations were made for pushing 
the success of the night, but the enemy aban¬ 
doned the hills after a very feeble resistance, and 
no impediment remained to the occupation of tiie 
capital of Arracan. The naval force participated 
in these gallant deeds. A party of seamen ac¬ 
companied the force under General Richards, 
which gained the hills. Indeed the zeal which 
that force displayed throughout the operations 
of the Burmese war was exemplary. One in¬ 
stance of it, immediately connected with the 
attack upon Arracan, may be mentioned. Com» 
inodore Hayes, linding that his boats could not 
be brougdit to the scene of action, landed two 
twenty-four pounders, and, with the Brifeh sea¬ 
men, tiragged them and their appurtenances five 
miles to the encampment before Arracan, render¬ 
ing them available there for any service for which 
they might be required. 

The loss of the capital caused the enemy to with¬ 
draw from all their positions in Arracan. The prin¬ 
cipal object of the expedition was thus attained; 
but the ulterior design, of marching Gen. Morrison’s 
army across the mountains to join that of Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, was found to be impracticable. 
This disappointment was not the worst misfortune 
which befd the army of Armcan. The enemy had 
been vanquished, but a very large portion of tJie 
victoi's were doomed to perish under the visitations 
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of disease. Tlie rainy sea-son brought with it fever 
and dysentery, and their ravages carried away 
vast numbers wliicli tlie sword had spared and 
fatigue had left unsubdued. The prevalence of 
disease was all but universal ; and it was at last 
deemed expedient to withdraw the troops alto¬ 
gether, leaving divisions of them on the islands of 
Cheduba and Raiuee, and on the opjposite coast 
of Sanclowy. 

The army under Sir Archibald Campbell was 
left at Proine, wailing the abatement of the rains 
and inundations. On the return of the season for 
active operations, intelligence was received of the 
approach of a large Burmese force. Immediate 
hostilities, however, were averted by the arrival 
of an answer not unfavourable to an overture for 
negociation which the British general had made 
to the Burmese Governmeiit not long before. 
The result was, tlie conclusion cf an armistice till 
the i7th of October. CommissioneTS were ap¬ 
pointed on both sides, and a conference ensued, 
in which, on the part of the British,- it was re¬ 
quired tliat the Court of Ava should abstain from 
interference with Cachai'i Manipur, and Assam; 
should cede Arracan to the British Government, 
and pay two crores of rupees as an indemnifica¬ 
tion for the expenses of the war—one immedi¬ 
ately, the other at a future period, the Tena,sserim 
provinces- being retained until its liquidation. 
The Burmese commissioners were not prepared 
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to assent to these terms; and, to enable them to 
apply for instructions from their government, the 
armistice was prolonged until the 2d of November. 
The Court of Ava, however, would concede neither 
money nor territory; and, at the expiration of the 
armistice, hostilities were resumed. 

The first movement of any importance was dis¬ 
astrous to the English. The Burmese having pushed 
forward a division to "Watty-goon, afev^- miles from 
Prome, a body of native infantry, with the view 
of dislodging them, was despatched to act on the 
left, while another body was to attack them in 
front. Both parties were unsuccessfui j and CoL 
Macdonell, who led one of them, was shot through 
the head. A third body, which had been dis¬ 
patched by way of Saagie, to afford support if 
required, fell in with part of the Burmese army, 
then in pursuit of Gol. M'DowelTs force, who im¬ 
mediately Heel; but the British party, being un¬ 
able to learn any thing of the troops which they 
had been sent to support, marched back to Prome 
without effecting any tiring further. This disaster, 
occurring immediately after the interniption of 
the negociations, contributed to support the con¬ 
fidence of tile enemy, and encouraged him to 
persevere. 

The Burmese army coiitinued to advance to¬ 
wards the British lines, throwing up entrench¬ 
ments and stockades as it proceeded. But its 
slowness to attack disappointed the British gene- 





ral who coiisequetitly determined to become the 
assailant. On the 30th of November preparations 
were made for a general attack upon every part 
of the enemy’s line, and on the 1st of lOecember it 
took place, the operations by land being aided by 
the flotilla under Sir James Brisbane. Two co¬ 
lumns of attack were formed; one under Briga¬ 
dier-general Cotton, the other accompanied by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, As soon as they w'ere in 
motion, the naval force commenced a cannonade, 
and tills so disconcerted the enemy, that the 
picquets of his left were withdrawn, and his posi¬ 
tion left exposed in that quarter to any sudden 
attack. General Cotton's column first reached 
the enemy’s line, which consisted of a series of 
stockades, which he at once assaulted, and in less 
than ten minutes carried. Panic and confusion 
then seized the masses within the works, and 
great slaughter followed. Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell s column, pushing rapidly forward in the 
rear, met the flying masses endeavouring to cro.ss 
the river, and opening the horse artillery upon 
them, (lid dreadful execution. Among those who 
fell within the works was the aged comtnander, 
Mafia Nemion, who, under the burden of seventy- 
five years, had been carried in a litter from point 
to point, to endeavour by his presence and encou¬ 
ragement to sustain the energy of his men. 

On the 2d, the British force was again in 
motion, 'I’he object of attach was tlie enemy’s 
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, which was strongly entrenched amid 
hills inaccessible by land, except by one narrow 
pathway, defended by seven pieces of artillery, 
while the liver was commanded by several batteries 
of heavy ordnance. Sir James j3nsbane moved 
forward with the flotilla and cannonaded the works 
from the liver. On the land side, after sufficient 
impression had been made on the works by artil¬ 
lery and rockets, a brigade, under Lieut,-Colonel 
Sale, advanced to storm, and, driving the enemy 
from hill to hill, secured to the British the whole 
of the position, which was nearly three miles in 
extent. During the attack the flotilla pushing 
past the works, succeeded in capturing- all the 
boats and stores which had been brought down 
for the use of the Burmese army. 

The riglit corps of that army still maintained 
its position. On the 5th it was att-acked in 
fl-Aiik and rear, while the batteries and boats of 
the British force cannonaded in front, and after 
a feeble resistance the position was evacuated, the 
enemy retiring to a second line of stockades, from 
which tb.ey were quickly dislodged; when, dis¬ 
heartened, di.spersed, and broken, the troops fled 
in all directions through the woods. 

The British army now' advanced, the enemy 
Hying before them and abandoning without an 
effort, defences which could not liave been taken 
without severe loss. But tlie success of the 
victors was not unattended by circumstances of 
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discouragement. Iheir march was sometimes 
arrested by heavy rains, rendering the country 
impassable; sickness, in the awful form of spas¬ 
modic cholera, made its appearance; and on one 
occasion the European troops were compelled to 
halt from the total failure of the supply of animal 
food. The expected co-operation of the army of 
Arracan was not obtained, and though every 
where triumphant, the British general could not 
be free from anxiety. At the latter end of De¬ 
cember, the Burmese proposed to treat for peace, 
nn event which it was to be presumed could not 
be disagreeable to either party. The proposal 
was entertained, but the army continued its 
march to Patanagoh, opposite the Burmese 
entrenchments of Melloon. ContUuied com¬ 
munications having reference to the proposed 
peace were here carried on, Sir Archibald 
Campbell being assisted by Mr. Robertson, who 
hud been appointed civil commissioner in Pegu 
and Ava, and also by Sir James Brisbane. After 
much discussion a treaty was agreed to, upon the 
terms formerly proposed by the British authorities, 
excepting that the provinces of Ye, Tavai, and 
Mergui were added to the territorial cessions, and 
the pecuniary payment reduced from two crores 
to one. The English copy of the treaty was 
signed on the 2d of January, the Burmese copy on 
the 3d, and an armistice was concluded till the 
18th, to allow time for obtaining the ratification of 
the King. 
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The ratification was not received by the ap¬ 
pointed time, and the Burmese commissioners then 
offered to pay an instalment of five lacs of rupees, 
and to give hostages for the safe return of the 
English prisoners from Ava, provided the British 
force would return to Prome, or at least agree to 
a further su,spension of hostilities for a few days. 
The British commissioners peremptorily refused to 
retreat, and declined undertaking to abstain from 
hostilities, except on conditions of the Burmese 
evacuating Melloon within thirty-six hours, and 
retiring upon Ava ; the march of the British army, 
however, not to bo suspended until the receipt of 
tiie ratified treaty, This proposal was in return 
rejected by the Burmese, and hostilities recom¬ 
menced. Batteries were erected opposite the 
selected parts of attack in the stockade, the heavy 
ordnance was landed from the flotilla, and by ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 19th, twenty -eight 
pieces of artillery where ready to open upon the 
enemy’s defences, 

After two hours cannonading, the troops intended 
for the assault, who had been previously embarked 
in boats untler the superintendence of Capl. 
Chads, began to move. A brigade, under Col. 
Sale, was ordered to land below the stockade, 
and attack it by the south-west angle, while three 
other brigades were to land above the place to 
attack it by the northern face. The boats pushed 
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off' togedier, but the ciiiTent, aided by a strong 
wind, carried the brigade, under Col. Sale, to its 
destined ■point of attack before the remaining 
brigades could reach the ahore, The troops 
landed, and immediately foi'med under Major 
Frith, Col. Sale having been wounded in. the 
boats. This being effected, withoutw'aiting for 
Ihe landing of the other brigades, they rushed on 
to the assault, entered by escalade, and established 
themselves in the works, in the face of ten or 
fifteen thousand men. The other brigades took 
the flying' enemy, and completed the victory. A 
quantity of ordnance and military stores was 
taken, a magazine of grain, and specie to a large 
amount.* 

The army on its advance was met by Mr. Price, 
an American missionary, and Mr. Sanford, an 
English surgeon that had been made prisoner, 
who were commi.ssioned from A va to ascertain the 


Hie treaty signetl l>y the British and Burmese comiimtiders 
was (ilso found in the lines of Melioon. This Sir Archibald 
Cani]>l)ell despatched by a messenger to tiie Kee 'Woongee, 
aceompanying it by a note, stating t!mt in the hurry of depar¬ 
ture from Melloon, it appeared to have been forgotten. The 
Woongee and his colleague politely returned thanks, but ob¬ 
served, that the same liurry wluch had caused the loss of the 
treaty, Imd compelled them to leave behind a large sum of 
money, wiiich they were sure the British General only waited 
an opportunity of returning. 
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"terms of peace. They v/ere informed that the 
terms tendered before the capture of Meiloon 
were quite open for acceptance, and that witii 
respect to the pecuniairy indemnification, the army 
would retire to liangoon on the payment of 
twenty-five lacs of rupees, and would evacuate 
the Burmese territory upon the discharge of a 
second instalment of the same amount. With 
this answer the delegates returned. 

Upon the Sth of February, it was ascertained 
that the enemy were about five miles in advance 
on the road to the city of Pagahm, and on the 
9th the British column moved forw'arcl to attack. 
The Burmese force amounted to about eighteen 
thousand men, the British fell short of two thou¬ 
sand. Notwithstanding this great disparity of 
numbers, the result was a decisive victory to the 
weaker party, the enemy abandoning Pagahm to 
the British, with all the stores, ordnance, arms, 
and ammunition, which it contained. The Bur¬ 
mese on this occasion departed from their usual 
course of fighting w'ithin barriers, and, for the 
first time, ventured to dispute for victory in tlie 
open field.* 


At one jiDriofl of the conte«t, the BritiHi commander-in" 
chief waa placed in imminent personal danger. In coiiaeqnence 
of a party of troops who preceded them linving advanced to 
skirmish, the general and his staff were left upon a plain with 
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The contest was now drawing to a close, but 
previously to recording its actual conclusion, it 
will be necessary to direct attention fora moment 
to some proceedings in Pegu. 

A force had been stationed there under Colonel 
Pepper, to protect the province from the irruptions 
of Burman detachments. To check a series of in¬ 
cursions which took place under the command of 
the former governor of Marteban, Colonel Pepper, 
late in the year 1825, marched to Shoe-gein on the 
left bank of the Sitang, which he occupied with¬ 
out resistance. From there he despatched Lieut.- 


a mere handful of meiij and two or three gims* About sixteen 
men who were farenjost, vrere aucldenly charged by a nuss of 
Mimypore horse. The bugle sonnded to cloSo? hut the men 
were too few to make heaii against the cavalry, and they re¬ 
tired upon the guns. In this, however, they would scarcely 
have succeeded^ if the subalidar major of the body-guard, 
with the jemadar and sevexi troopers, tiie persoiaal escort of the 
commaiuler-iii-chief, had not interposed to cover their retieat- 
Oashing past the retreating men to the right and left, the 
troopers deployed in their rear, and with exti^aordiiiary coolness 
kept the Miinypore force in check, billing back gradually 
till within range of tlio guns* They tlieii filed off to make way 
for thegunato open, which they did with grape and eharpnell 
most effectively^ This anecdote, so honourable to those w^bo 
form the subject of it, was related in a private communication 
to thf* Calcutta Gazette, and is preserved in the valuable collec¬ 
tion of papers appended to the Historical Sketch of the Bur¬ 
mese War, pu blished by that distinguished Oriental scholar, Mri 
Horace Hhyman Wilson, Bocien Professor of Sanscrit in the 
University of Oxford. 
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Col. Coiiry, with a body of light infantry, to reduce 
a Burrnan post bearing the name of the river, and 
situate between Tongo and Martebaii- The at¬ 
tempt failed, and the commauding officer was 
killed. Colonel Pepper, then proceeded against 
the place with a stronger force, which he divided 
into three columns of attack. They advanced 
simultaneously, and succeeded in carrying the 
works, which were subse<^uently destroyed. This 
conflict was attended by severe loss on both sides. 
The enemy, however, continued troublesome; 
and shortly after the capture of the stockade of 
Sitang made n vigorous attack upon a British post 
at Mikow, wliich maintained the comrmiiiication 
between Pegu and Shoe-geio, but the attempt 
was gallantly repulsed by the young officer in 
command. Ensign Clarke, with a small detach¬ 
ment of native infantry. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was in full march 
towards the capital of the Burmese empire, when 
he was again met by Mr. Price, and Mr, Sanford, 
announcing the accession of theBurmau sovereign 
to the proposed terms ; but as no formal ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty was received, the advance of 
the British army was not interrupted. Mr. Price 
returned to Ava to ])rocurc the nece.ssary ratifi¬ 
cation, and again met the army (being then ac¬ 
companied by the Btirurese commissioners) at 
Yaiidabo, within four days' march of the capital. 

Thus terminated the Burmese war, in which 
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tlie^ honour oi the British arms was abundantly 
maintained, but winch entailed upon the British 
Government a vast amount of expense, aiui 
subjected those engaged in its operations to an 
incalculable measure of privation and suiFering. 

A heavy expenditure was, perhaps under any 
circumstances, unavoidable-, but much of the 
misery which overtook and subdued so many gal¬ 
lant spirits might have been averted by better 
infoimation as to the country to be traversed, and 
better provision lor the security of due supplies. 
AV eighty and aurable ought to be the advantages 
derived to the British Empire from the Burmese 
war, for great was the price at which they were 
purchased. One advantage, undoubtedly, was 
gained, in removing tlie frontier of a restless and 
dangerous neighbour to a greater distance from 
the principal seat of British power. 


CHAPTER AVI. 


'niE SIEGE OF BHURTPORE. 


1 HE far-famed fortress of Btiurtpore vv'as.erected 
at the expense of Aurengz:ebe, though not under 
the instructions of that warrior, nor for his own 
benefit. During the last march of A urengzcbe 
towards the Deccan, the Jauts pillaged his bag- 
and with the result of the spoil raised the 
fortress, so long- deemed impregnable. 

In 1803, the Rajah of Bluirtpore first became 
connected with the British by the conclusion of 
a treaty of alliance with that power. But the 
duration of friendly relations was short. In 1804, 
the prince joined the falling fortunes of Holkar. 
The consequence was, that in the beginning of 
the following year Bhurtpore was besieged by 
the British force commanded by Lord Lake 
seve,.. oan„„„a.H..g a b"!:,: 

was reported, and on the 9th of January an 
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attEivipt was made to storm. Einbarrassraent 
attended its very outset. The ground over whicli 
the coluraiis had to advance was so irregular and 
bad, that it obliged the troops to open out; con¬ 
fusion was the result, the men losing’ their way, 
some following one column, some another, 
without reference to their original destination. 
Notwithstanding this, and a heavy fire from the 
enemy, about 150 men succeeded in getting across 
the ditch; but Colonel Maitland, who led the 
attack, receiving a mortal wound, and the mass 
of the force employed shrinking from the attempt 
to cross, the courageous and persevering men 
who had passed were compelled to return with¬ 
out effecting anything. The batteries were again 
set to work, and on the 21st another attempt 
to carry the place by storm was made, but 
without success. A bridge which had been 
prepared, when launched into tlie water was 
found to be one-third too short to answer its pur¬ 
pose. One of the scaling laddm was thrown 
on to lengthen it, but it got entangled, and 
instead of connecting the bridge with the scarp, 
it fell over one side and overset the bridge. A 
daring attempt was then made by Lieut. Morris 
and a few men, who swam over the ditch and 
ascijUided the breach. Lieut. Morris got on the 
rampart, and there received a severe wound, 
wiiich compelled him to return, and while swim- 
ing back lie was again wounded. It being im- 
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possible to pass a sufficient number of men for 
the service, a retreat was ordered, and effected 
amid great confusion, the bridge and scaling- 
ladders being left behind, and taken by the 


enemy. 

A third attempt to storm the fort was made on 
the 20th of February, but the difficulties and 
discouragements which bad been previously en¬ 
countered combined with those in prospect to 
throw such a damp over the spirits of the men, 
that, with some exceptions, it was found impos¬ 
sible to lead them to their duty. A few shewed 
the possession of better feelings, but for want of 
support they were compelled to retire.- A fourth 
and last attempt was made on the following day. 
It was sustained with great courage and firmness 
for two hours, against tlie most grievous impedi¬ 
ment, when the hopelessness of perseverance 
became apparent, and the troops returned to the 
trenches. In these two days (‘20th and 21st of 
February), the British lost, in killed and wounded, 
96 officers, European and Native, and 1,768 rank 
and file. 

The seige had been undertaken with means 
altogether inadequate to afford even a chance of 
success.* But the attempts which had been 


Our coiite.'sts In Inflia hiive usually been miihttained iTith an 
amount of force groatly clisproportioned to that opposed to as; 
but ft would be unwise voluntarily to inciu' the same degree of 
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made, though unavailing to the reduction of the 
place, had Jiot been without effect upon those by 
whom it was defended. In April a new treaty of 
alliance witli Bhurtpore was signed. By this 
treaty the British government guaranteed to the 
Rajah the possession of his territories against all 
external and internal enemies. 

About the month of August 1824, the Rajah 
Buldeo Singli, apprehending that his death was 
not. far distant, expressed a wish that a kheiat of 
iin'esLiture should be granted to his infant son, 
w'ith tlie view of securing his peaceable succession. 
The desire of the prince was strenuously sup¬ 
ported by Sir David Ochterlony, the political resi¬ 
dent pf the British government, and the ceremony 
took place. Shortly afterwards the Rajah died. 

In May 1825, Sir David Ochterlony received 
intelligence of a revolutionary movement in the 
state of Bhurtpore. The rights of the infant 
Rajah had been assailed by his cousin Doorjim 
Sal, the regent mother attacked, the uncle of the 
rightful prince murdered, and the boy seized by 
the usurper. Under such circumstances. Sir 
David Ochterlony felt that no time was to be lost. 


rlilk in future. We have taught the natives of Iinlia onr disci- 
plitiCj and this gift may be turned against ns. For AUch an 
event we ought to be prepared. To lose India through a miser¬ 
able and short-sighted parsimony, wovijd be a rnelancfmly eon^ 
du^ioit of our hrilliaut career. 









nor any thing sacrificed to regularity of proceed¬ 
ing, He accordingly directed a force to be imme¬ 
diately collected under Major-General Keynelb 
and isslued a proclamation calculated to confirm the 
allegiance of the subjects of the Bhurtpore state 
to their lawful sovereign. The usurper attempted 
to negociate. He denied that the rebel move¬ 
ment had originated with him, but, notwithstand¬ 
ing set up a claim, founded on a pretended testa¬ 
mentary disposition of the deceased Hajah. 
Having endeavoured to obtain from Sir David 
Ochterlony a recognition of his right at least to 
the regency, and, on failure of this, having sought 
delay, upon the plea of affording time for inquiry, 
which was also refused, he ofiered on receiving 
a promise of safety to come to the camp of the 
British agent, bringing with him the infant 
Rajah. The possession of the person of the Rajah 
was an important point, and an answ'er was re¬ 
turned, assuring Doorjun Sal of personal safety. 
While Sir David Ochterlony was thus engaged, 
orders arrived from the Governor-general which 
led to the recal of the assembled force, and the 
cessation of hostile indications on the part of the 
British authorities. The grounds upon which 
these orders were issued, were that nothing but 
a case of extreme emergency would justify or¬ 
dering into the field the small force at that time 
available in Upper India; that the occurrences 
at Bhurtpore did not constitute such an. emer- 

2 u 2 
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gency, and that the British government was not 
bound by any engagement to support the succes¬ 
sion of the rightful heir by arms, without refe¬ 
rence to time, circumstances, and general expe¬ 
diency. It was fiirtlier alleged that Sir David Oeh- 
terlony had acted on most imperfect and un¬ 
satisfactory information, and that.the government 
wa.s ignorant what pica Doorjun Sal might have to 
offer in justification oi his proceedings, and what 
object iie professed in exciting disturbanc(>s. 

Sir David Ochterlony felt this disapproval 
of his proceedings most deeply. ITe declared, 
that he con.sidered every moment’s delay as 
“ submission to disgrace,” and hi.s belfef, that 
if the orders of the Governor-general had been 
postponed but a short time, matters would have 
been brought to an amicable and honourable cou- 
clusioti. Entertaining these views, he tendered lii.s 
resignation of the office of political resident in 
Maiwa and Rajpootana, which he had held witli 
high reputation for twenty years. His retirement 
was shortly followed by his death.* 


* This tlistingtiisi 10(1 sold!er passed fifty years in tiie service 
of the East-India Cemp.my, of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments. With the more striking qualities of the 
niilitijry dun'actev, ho united Hnother equally necessary for high 
comniand—a sound aixl cautious judgment. He wa.s engaged 
in most of the wars of Inclia, from those ivith Tlyder Ali dov^n- 
wavds. In the operations against Nei)anl, his was the genius 
winch averted the natnritl consequences of disaster, and led 
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By the course taken by the Governor-General'' 
liostiiities were delayed, but not averted. On 


t(j the hap]>y teriiiiriation af the wnt* Any iittempt to rentlcj- 
juistice to hk luerjts and kbcjurs ivHhin the compass of u note^ 
would he vaiiij aiid even ridicidouiSj but they were Jioticed 
neither coldly nor ungracetuliy in the ibllovviug genend order 
issued by the Indian government on the nielatichtily occasion 
of his death :— 

The Right Hon* the Govern or* General in Gonnctl has learnt, 
with great sorrow, the deiniseof Major-General Sir David Och- 
terlony^ resident in I\lulwa and Kajpootana. This nielancholy 
event took place on the morning of the 15 th instant at Meerut, 
whither he liacl proceeded for tlie benefit of change of air. 

On the eminent military services of Major-General Sir David 
Ochterlony it would be supertluoixs tf> dilate : they have been 
acknowledgetl in terms of the highest praise by successive 
governments; they justly earned a special and sul>.stantial 
reward from the Hon, East-India Company; they have been 
recognized wdth expressioijs of admiration and applause by tlie 
British Farliainent; and they have been hnnouretl with signal 
marks of the approbatiofi of Ins sovereign* 

With the naiiie of Sir David Ochterlon y are associatcil many 
uf the proudest recollections of the Bengal army, and to the 
renown of splendid achievements he added, by theattaiument 
of the highest honours of the Military Order oi‘ tlie Bath, the 
singular felicity of opening to his gallant companions an access 
to those tokens of royal favour which are the dear est objects 
of a. soldier*s anibitioii. 

The diplomatic (pudificatiuns of Sir David Ochterlony were 
not less conspicuous than his military talents* To an admirably 
vigorous intellect,' and consummate address_, he united the 
essential requisites of an intimate knowledge of tlie native 
eharacter^ language, and manners. T)ie coTtfideiico which 
the government reposed in an individuid giftctl with such rare 
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tie 2oth of November, a proclamation was issued 
by Charles Metcalf, resident at Delhi, de¬ 
nouncing the pretensions of Doorjun Sal, and de- 
claung the intentions of the Dritish Cxovernjnent 
to support the interests of the rightfol prince by 
aims, A large force had been assembled to sup¬ 
port this declaration; Lord Comhermere, Com- 
mander-m-Chief of the army of India, arrived 
to superintend the military operations; and on 
the 10th of December ins head-quarters were 
before Bhiirtpore. The force at his disposal 
amounted to upwards of twenty thousand men, 
wiUi a held of more than a hundred pieces of 
ery. The lui inanity of the Comm and er-in- 
Chief was manifested by a proposal to allow the 
women and children to withdraw from the town 
before the commencement of the bombardment. 
An evasive answer being returned, the ofier was 
repeated but without efteet. 


mAomverno was evmcedby tlie high am\ responsible situations 
wbicii he successively filled, and the duties of which he dis¬ 
charged with eminent ability and advantage to the public 
iiitereat 

« As an especial testimony of the high respect in wdiieh the 
character and services of Major-Geaeral Sir David Ochterlony 
are held, and as a public demonstration of sorrow for his 
denuae. the Governor-Gencral in Council is pleased to direct 
that mmute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corresponding 
win usage, be fired this evening at sunset from tJse ramparts 
of Fort William, * * 
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Severnl days were occupied in the construction 
of works. Buriiigthe progress of these operations 
a party of about two hundred of the enemy’s 
horse attempted to make their escape; they were 
intercepted, thirty or- forty killed, and upwards of 
a' hundred made prisoners. On the 28th, the ad¬ 
vanced batteries opened. Others were brought into 
work as they were completed, and by the 4th of 
January they had produced vksible effect. Still they 
were insufficient effectually to breach the walls, and 
on the evening of the 6th, a mine was commenced 
in the escarp of the ditch on the northern face; 
but unfortunately the work not being sufficiently 
advanced by day-break, and the engineers appre¬ 
hending discovery if their operations were con¬ 
tinued, it was prematurely exploded, and produced 
no material effect. A second attempt to mine 
was made, but those employed in it were counter¬ 
mined from the interior before they had entered 
many feet. The gallery was subsequently blown 
in, it having been discovered that the enemy were 
keeping watch in it. 

A serious accident occurred on the 8th, a shot 
from the fort set fire to a tumbril, and in conse¬ 
quence about twenty thousand pounds weight of 
ammunition was destroyed. 

On the 14th a inine under one of the bastions 
was exploded with little effect. Two others were 
then driven into the same wall, which were blown 
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on the 16tli, with such eflTeot that, with the aid of 
a days battering, a sufficient breach was made. 

The morning of the 18th was fixed for the as¬ 
sault, which was to be made by two columns, the 
right commanded by Major-General Reynell, and 
the left by Major-General Nicolls, The signal was 
the explosion of a mine, in tiie north east angle, 
which took place at eight o’clock with terrible 
effect. Unfortunately, however, the explosion 
being in an unexpected direction, several men of 
General Reyn ell's column were killed, and three 
officers wounded. This created a momentary 
Jiesitation, but General Reynell giving the word 
" forward,’' the whole advanced with perfect stea¬ 
diness. The enemy made a vigorous resistance, 
but the British troops advanced, overcoming all 
opposition, until they united at theKombheer gate 
with the troops of General Nicoll’s division. That 
division had advanced to the left breach, and 
carried it, although the ascent was excessively 
steep, and the troops in their progress were 
annoyed by the guns of the ramparts, which, 
whenever moveable, the enemy turned upon them. 
The citadel surrendered about four o’clock. 
Boorjun Sal attempted to escape with his family, 
but was intercepted and secured by General 
Sleigli, commanding the cavalry. 

Thus terminated the attempt to interfere with 
the rightful order of succession in the State of 









Bhurtpore, and thus was annihilated the boasted 


pretensions to impregnability of the fortress bear- 
ing that name. Those pretensions had been greatly 
strengthened by the failure of Lord Lake in 1805. 

Twenty years afterwards, they with the fortress 

itself were levelled with the dust. '■ 
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CHANGES OF 1833. 


The exclusive privileg'es continued to the East- 
Iiidia Company by the Act of 1813 expired in 
1834. During the preceding twenty years, the 
doctrines of free trade had been establishing 
themselves in every quarter: their reign was now 
in its zenith. The servants of the Crown Ijad 
unreservedly avowed a conviction of their abstract 
truth, and much had been done towards carrying 
them into practical effect. The protection here¬ 
tofore afforded to various branches of trade and 
manufactures had in many instances been with¬ 
drawn ; and even the old navigation laws of 
England, which had been regarded as the founda¬ 
tion of its maritime strength, and w-hieb had 
commanded the approbation of Adam Smith, had 
fallen before the triumphant march of liberal 
opinions. An attack of more than ordinary vigour 







upon the piivilnges which the East-India Com¬ 
pany yet retained was therefore to be antieipated, 
whenever those privileges again came before Par¬ 
liament, 

Indistinct munnurings preceded the coming, 
storm; and at length those anxious to participate 
in the restricted trade began to speak out. On 
the 12th May 1829, the House of Lords was en¬ 
lightened by a petition from Manchester, pre¬ 
sented by the Marquis of Lansdown, The peti¬ 
tion, according to the statement of the noble 
Marquis, prayed that the Lords M'ould take into 
their early consideration the expediency of open- 
ing the trade to the East-Indies. It must be 
remembered, that the trade was already open. 
The form of obtaining a license was required, and 
there was some limitation as to the ports to which 
ships were to proceed : such limitations, however, 
exist almost every where; and it must not be 
supposed that the petitioners sought unrestricted 
freedom of commerce. On the conti-ary, they 
modified their application for a consideration of 
the expediency of opening the trade to the East- 
Indies, by adding, “ and of imposing such limita¬ 
tions upon that trade as might be consistent with 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
this country.” The commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing interests of India were not deemed worth a 
thoughL After Some very general remarks in 
favour of the prayer of the petition, the Marquis 




of Lansdowne said, “ iie was well aware that the 
most extravagant expectations had been raised. 
Those expectations had arisen out of the depressed 
circumstances of the country, which induced per¬ 
sons to look out anxiously for any opening in 
which to employ their capital. The petitioners 
stated that the opening of the trade to India"—-it 
being already open—“ would be calculated more 
than any thing else to raise the manufactures and 
trade of this country to that prosperity from which 
tliey had fallen; and he sure that, under such 
circumstances, the petition would meet with their 
lordships’ attentive consideration.” 

Lord Calthorp presented a similar petition from 
Birmingham, Lord Ellen borough, president of 
the Board of Control, expressed his conviction of 
the great importance of the subject, but declined 
giving any intimation of the course which ministers 
intended to pursue. 

On the same day the note of preparation was 
sounded in the House of Commons by Mr, Hus- 
kisson. When Mr. Canning thought fit to relin¬ 
quish his seat for Liverpool, on the ground that 
the representation of a great commercial town v/as 
inconsistent with the duties of an adviser of the 
Crown, he made over the borough to Mr. Hus- 
kisson, who did not participate in the scruples of 
his chieftain. As the representative of Liverpool, 
Mr. Huskisson was, of course, the enemy of the 
East-India Company j and in presenting a peti- 
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tion, praying for the aboIUion of sneli exclusive 
privileges us that body yet retained, be felt it 
necessary, with a view to the success of future 
appeals to his, constituents, to enlarge upon the 
subject to which the petition related. He entered 
into a long and laboured statement, for the purpose 
of shewing the great extension of trade which had 
taken place since the cessation of the Company’s 
exclusive privileges with regard to India in 1813. 
It appeared, however, from a counter statement 
made by j\Ir. Astell, chairman of the Company, 
that the accuracy of the alleged facts with which 
Mr. Iluskissoii had been provided was by no 
means e(|ual to the vivacity of the expectations 
which he had been instructed to profess. With 
regard to the comparative prices and qualities of 
tea, one of the points at issue, Mr. Iluskissori 
subsequently declared that he knew nothing, ex¬ 
cept what had been told him, and what he learnt 
from price currents. On another point, vVirich 
related to the amount of tannage employed in the 
India trade at different periods, Mr. Huskisson 
did not venture any explanation or defence. 

On 'Thursday the ]4ti), Mr. Whitmore sub¬ 
mitted a motion for inquiry, which was negatived 
without a division: it, however, furnished occa¬ 
sion for a very long speech from the mover, and 
some shorter ones from other members. Mr, 
Whitmore divided his subject into three heads. 
Great Britain, India, and .China. Under the first. 
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Mr. W hitmoi'e argued that a great opening rnight 
be obtained for the produce of our vast manufac¬ 
turing power, and refen-ed to the great increase 
which had taken place in the exportation of goods, 
and especially cotton, since 1813 .♦ He appeared 
to feel disappointed at not finding a corresponding 
increase of imports, but attributed the deficiency, 
as usual, to the Company’s monopoly of tlie China 
trade. In speaking of the interests of the Indian 
people, Mr. \¥hitmore poured forth a torrent of 
vague declamation jy and on China, he contented 


• arr. Whitmore stated that, in 1814. the total .'imoirnt of* 
maniifactnred cotton exported was 818,?03 yards, and that in 
1828 it Vas 43,300,000 yards j that the value in 18J4 vas 
£00,000 —in 1828, notwithstanding a great fall in price, 
£1,900,000. He did not state that this increased exportation 
had driven the manufacturefs of India to sU.rvation, and brought 
to ruin djstidcts and cities previously flourishing and happy j 
nor did he state that the difference in the quality of English 
and Indian cotton goods vastly exceeded the difference in price. 

t One or two extracts from Mr. Whitmore's printed speech 

(published by himself) may be sufficient to illustrate its tone 

anti taste:— 

“ The monoiMdist, stripped of all his gorgeous but borrowed 
plumes, stands forth in his true character—an enemy to justice, 
a spoiler of other men's wealth, a destroyer of national re-^ 
sources, a contemner of tlje rights and lilwrtiea of the people.” 

‘'If I were a friend to monopoly, instead of being its most 
inveterate enemy, I should say, banish every free trader from 
the limits of your charter, burn Iiis ships, rifle his property, 
rum bis family; you would thus only follow out your own 
principles, and act consistently, if not justly.” 
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himself -with repeating such stetetnents as he found 
suitable to his purpose in Mr. Crawford’s work on 
the Eastern Arohipelago, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goul- 
burn, thought the session too far advanced to 
admit of inquiry, and suggested its postponement 
until the next, Mr* Huskisson was for entering 
upon ^ inquiry at once, as was also Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and Mr. Robinson supported 
the views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Wynne lamented the continuance of the China 
trade for so long a period in the hands of the 
Company. Mr. Baring took an intermediate view 
between the opinions that had been advanced by 
other speakers, and appeared to have equal doubts 
as to the advantages and disadvantages of any 
course. Sir Charles forbes thought the union of 
sovereigTi and merchant in the Company disad¬ 
vantageous ; but added, that, objectionable and 
faulty as the Company’s government might be, 
it was preferable to that of our colonial govern¬ 
ments ; and he congratulated the natives of India 
on being placed under the government of the 
Company instead of the Crown, With regard to 
the China trade, it was his opinion that the ex¬ 
pectations formed of the advantages to be derived 
from opening it would be disappointed; that 
eouiitry was hermetically sealed against foreign 
commerce. The trade at Canton was carried on 
by a monopoly ; the whole empire was mauaged 






by monopolies. The Hong" merchants fixed the 
prices of the commodities, and the markets of 
Canton had maintained such a imiforraity of prices 
for twenty years, that the article of' cotton had 
seldom varied beyond eight or ten tales per pecul. 
Trade was interdicted at every other port in Ciiina; 
and it was within his ovvn knowledge, that an 
enterprising individual had fitted out a vessel for 
the [Htrpose of forcing a trade in other ports of 
the empire, who had not only been unable to 
effect his object, but had been obliged to pur¬ 
chase provisions by stealth and with hard dollars. 
As to the trade with India, that, he contended, 
was to be increased only by that House. Let 
ministers begin by reducing the duties upon the 
commodities of India. A small duty was imposed 
upon English manufactures, and a heavy one upon 
Indian commodities. He asked, Was that reci¬ 
procity? Was that free trade ? He hoped that the 
inquiry proposed would e in brace, not our own 
interests merely, but that of the people of India. 

These statements and opinions, from one distin¬ 
guished alike by his position in the coniinerciai 
world, by his knowledge of India, and by his devo¬ 
tion to the interests of the people of that country, 
ought to have commanded deep attention. 

Mr.- Astell afterwards addressed the house, in a 
speech marked by great ability as well as by great 
moderation. lie said he had abstained from re¬ 
futing the arguments, and exposing the errors of 
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the mover in the belief, that the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to enter upon inquiry 
in the next session would have been satisfectory. 
He was a friend to inquiry, because hedeplored the 
ignorance which pervaded the country with respect 
to India, to which he attributed the prevailing 
prejudice against the Company; prejudice which, 
he was persuaded, full and impartial investigation 
would disperse. Referring' to the alleged increase 
of exports to India, he denied that it was by itself 
a proof of increased prosperity. To be satisfactory 
upon this point, the increased export should be 
accompanied by an increase of import from India. 
The Company had long been alive to the necessity 
of encouraging production in India. The article of 
cotton had received especial attention. But the 
muslins of India, once so famous, had been sup¬ 
planted by the manufactures of Manchester and 
Glasgow. European articles, he said, were to 
be obtained at the presidencies as cheap as in 
England. He should be glad to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the wJrole subject in the next 
session, but in the roeautinie he must maintain that 
the Company had not been inattentive to the pro.s- 
perity and hap])iness of the people of India. The 
more the institutions which we had introduced 
became hnowii, the more would the benefit of our 
dominion be acknowledged. The country was 
improving under our government. Experiments 
ought to be undertaken cautiously, and conducted 
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temperately. Most especially should we bear in 
mind, that we were not to look merely to the 
extension of the commercial resources of our own 
country, but that our first duty was to look to the 
advancenient of the happiness of the jnillions in 
the East subjected to our rule. 

Mr. \Tarburtori complained of the impediments 
thrown in the way of Europeans desirous of visiting 
India, at the same time that he complained of 
the want of sufficient protection for the natives 
against inj uries inflicted by such persons. Against 
one part of the existing system for the government 
of India, he was singularly bitter. The constitution 
of the Board of Control he thought highly objec¬ 
tionable. With respect to the persons who com¬ 
posed that hoard, no doubt they had the interests 
of our Indian possessions sincerely at heart, but 
how was it possible, he asked, that they could do 
any good when they held office only by the tenure 
of a day ? The moment they had learned to do 
tlieirduty they were removed to some other office, 
and new persons were introduced, just as igno¬ 
rant of the state of India as their predecessors 
when they first became members of the board. 
This subject required the seiious attention of the 
house. 

Lord Ashley denied the correctness of Mr, 
Warburton’s statements, respecting the refusal of 
licenses to proceed to India. Ho was followed by 
Mr. Brougham, vdrose speech was devoted prin- 




eipaily to pointing out the difficulties of tiie sub¬ 
ject. Ho vvished the abolition of the commercial 
mono]5oly, and tho difficulty was how to etfeetthis 
object with safety to the essential interests of the 
immense country governed by the Company, and 
with safety also to its long-established goverinneiit, 
It would be at once conceived, that he did not 
wish to transfer that goverament to this country, 
because, though an anomaly, yet the government 
of India, as regarded the interests of the people 
and tile maintenance of due aird legal subordina¬ 
tion, could not, he thought, be placed so safely in 
other hands, even if they lived to see the Com¬ 
pany cease to be traders, and aspire only to be 
governors of a mighty empire. Taking into view 
every tiling connected with the subject, he thought 
it better to defer inquiry until an early period of 
the next session, A short reply from Mr. Whit¬ 
more closed the debate. The result has been 
already mentioned. 

Early in the session of 1830, the agitation of 
the question on the renewal of the privileges of 
the East-India Company was recommenced in 
both houses. In the House of Lords, on the 9th 
February^ Lord Ellen borough moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the present state 
of the affairs of the East-India Company, and 
the trade between the East-Indies, Great Britain, 
and (hiina.” In bis speech introducing this* 
motion, Lord Eli e ri bo rough alluded to the increased 
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consumption of tea; to economicai reform then 
becoming a popiil^rt opic from the turn of mind of 
the governor-general, Lord Willi am Beutinck; to 
the stihstitution of native service for that of Euro¬ 
peans; and to the reduction of duties upon British 
manufactures imported into India. No corres¬ 
ponding reduction, however, of duties upon Indian 
goods imported into this country was announced. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne having signified his 
approbation of the motion, and expatiated on the 
importance of the duty which the House was called 
upon to perform, the debate diverged into adisciis- 
.sion of the merits of a letter addressed by Lord 
Elleuborough to Sir John Malcolm, which at the 
time was exciting much attention. 

On the same day, in the House of Commons, Mr. ^ 
Peel (now Sir Robert Peel) moved for the appoint- ^ 
inent of a Select Committee- Having stated his 
reasons for rererriiig the whole subject to one 
committee, he proceeded to speak of tlie conduct 
of the East-India Company, Looking to the re¬ 
presentations of which he was in possession; view¬ 
ing the documents that were, in his liands, he 
was bound to say, that any investigation into the 
conduct of that body would, he believed, tend to 
their credit. Contrasting the administration of 
the Company with that of any other colonial esta¬ 
blishment that ever existed, he was convinced 
that their conduct had redounded greatly to their 
honour. On the commercial part of the question 
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lie refrained from giving atiy opinion, while on 
that which he admitted to be the most important 
of al), the welfare of the people of India, he 
urged the propriety of endeavouring, while keep¬ 
ing them under British rule, “ to atone to them, 
for the sufferings they endured, and the wrongs 
to which they were exposed in being reduced 
to that rule; and to afford them such advan¬ 
tages, and confer on them such benefits,' as may 
in some degree console them for the loss of their 
independence.” 

Here are admissions v/hicli are altogether un¬ 
warranted by facts. Tiiere is scarcely au instance 
in which any portion of the people of India have 
suffered wrong by being brought under British 
rule; and as to consoling them for the loss of 
their independence, the slightest knowledge of 
the practice of native governments is sufficient to 
shew, that' under them no portion of individual 


independence subsists—that personal liberty and 
property are both held at the caprice not of tlie 
sovereign merely, but also of his minions; that 
to possess wealth is only to possess a title to the 
privilege of being plundered, and that the adminis¬ 
tration of what is called law, has nothing to do 
with the maintenance of riglit, but that a judge 
under such a government stands towards a similar 
functionary in a well-regulated state, in tlie same 
relation in which a professional poisoner stands to 
a physician. So far from- needing consolation for 
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havilig been emancipated from the curse of being 
governed by their own countrymen, the subjec¬ 
tion of India to the mild yoke of Britain must be 
regarded by all impartial men as a subject for 
congratulation. 

After some remarks from Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Peel submitted a list of the proposed committee. 
Sir James Mackinto.sh and Mr. Hume objected to 
the introduction of the names of two or three 
East-Iadia Directors, and General Gascoyne 
(member for Liverpool) took the same course, 
because one of the members named had written 
a pamphlet in favour of the East-India Company. 
I'he members, who were either led by their in¬ 
clinations, or compelled by their position, to 
oppose the renewal of the Company’s charter, 
seemed to think that no committee could be a 
fair one unless composed entirely of persons de¬ 
voted to mre side of the question into which they 
were to inquire. 

This was noticed by Mr. Astell, who observed 
that he knew not why the defenders of the East- 
Tndia Company were not to be heard in the house, 
or in the committee, as well as its professed 
opposerti; nor wi'.y 3 gentleman who had been 
the public advocate of opinions hostile to the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and because 
he had presented petitions to the same effect, 
was oil that ground to be appointed a member 
of the committee, while Directors were to be 
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excluded because their leanings were presumed 
to be the other way. “ He bad hesitated,he 
said, “ about making these remarks, but they 
had been drawn from him, and he called upon the 
House to say whether his connection with tlie 
Company was, under the circumstances, a fitting 
ground for his exclusion.” 

These observations called up Mr. Huskisson, 
who maintaiTicd that there was a difference be ¬ 
tween the Directors and persons who had not the 
same degree of interest in the concerns of the 
Company. The applicability of this remark it is 
not easy to perceive. If a man entertain a strong 
feeling on any subject, it matters not by what 
motives that feeling is produced. The Directors 
were naturally supposed to be favourable to the 
retention of the Company’s privileges; many 
members of the House entertained, and had ex¬ 


pressed strong opinions in opposition to them. 
Why are one set of partizans less eligible mem¬ 
bers of a eonimitte'c of inquiry than another ? 


Both may be excluded without unfairness, but 
to exclude one party, and admit the other, would 
be monstrous. The fiict, if true, that the assail¬ 
ants of the Company were perfectly independent 
in their hostility, w^ould avail nothing. But it was 
not true. Gan any one say that the representa¬ 
tives of hivfci’pool and Bristol, pushed on by whip 
and spur to break down an exclusive trade, of 
which their constituents wished to partake, were 
more independent than the Directors of the East- 
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Inciia Conipany 1 Mr. Huskisaon, indeed, for a 
short period of the latter part of his parliamentary 
career inaintained free trade doctrines with au 
earnestness which, if not the effect of conviction, 
must have originated in the less worthy sources 
ofvanity or vengeance.* But his colleague, Gene¬ 
ral Gascoyne, was not supposed to be dee ply read 
in absti’act doctrines of any kind, nor had he ever 
claimed the distinction to be derived from their 
advocacy.f 


* Mr, Huskisson's illumitifttion on the subject of Pree Trade 
came late. When his yotithfiil admiration of the Prencit revo- 
lutfon had been either removed by redectioti) or stifled hy pru™ 
dence, he obtained employment under the Atiti-Jnoobin Adnii- 
niatration of Mr. Pitt, by Thom political theories were not 
tolerated. Witli the party of which that statesman was the 
head, Mr. Htiskisson continued to hold office for about twenty 
years, without breathing a whisper of Free Trade. Thaes 
changed, and Mr. Husk is son entered upon a mission for the 
lUsseuiination of Free 'I'rade doctrines witlt all the entlnisiasm 
of a new convert, reserving only one important branch of trade 
from that perfect freedon> which he dainicd for all others, 
Mr. H. at that lime representing a constituency tCliicheater) 
whose welfare depended on the prosperity of agriculture. Not 
satisfied with upholding this exception in his place in parlian'ent, 
he wrote a pamphlet for the purpose. Subsequently, when 
he became the tneniher for a great commercial toVn, his zeM 
in the cause of his one hivouied exception experienced a per¬ 
ceptible decline. 

f'fut unlimited freedom in one branch of trade—Unit in 
African flesh ~ Gcnor.-il Gascoyne h.id indeed ibnght mauy 
a battle m the House of Common.s, but whether in this cause 
he followed his own wishes, or those of his ooiiKtituents, he 
alone could determine* 







Mr. Baring, who followed Mr. Astell, balanced 
the advantages and disadvantages of admitting 
East-India Directons to tlie committee until it 
appeared almost impossible to determine in which 
direction he meant to turn the scale. On the whole, 
he seemed to conclude that it was preferable to 
have them. He thougtit the choice of the com¬ 
mittee fair, but he said that lie should go into the 
discussion w'ith a strong impression that the task 
imposed upon them was beyond their power. 

Ihese views seemed to be a<lopted by Mr. 
Bright. Ml. P. 'Ihomson defended the counse 
taken; and after Mr. Huskisson had objected to 
so many county member.s being placed on the 
comaiittee, and General Gascoyne had given 
notice of an intention to move an instruction to 
the committee to take into consideration the trade 
with China, and the propriety of removing impe¬ 
diments in the way of a free trade with India, the 
committee was finally agreed upon. 

JNothing worthy of remark occurred in either 
House of Parliament until the bringing up the 
seventh portion of tiie Report of the Commons 
committee, on the 8tli July. On this occasion, 
Mr. Trant expressed a hope that in the following 
session the committee which miglit be appointed 
would especially consider Indian affairs with re¬ 
ference to the interests of the natives of India. 
Genera! Gascoyne reiterated his former com¬ 
plaints of the construction of tiie committee, and 
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eoiKlemncd the reports as betraying a partiality 
to the cause of the East-Iuclia Company. Mr. 
Stnart Wortley defended the reports, and Mr. 
Ward, chairman of the committee, observed that 
the report was confined solely to a summary of 
the evidence, and that tho.se members who were 
most opposed to the claims of the .East-India 
Company expressed the highest opinion of its 
impartiality. He pithily added, that if tho result 
of the evidence was favourable to the Company, 
it must be recollected that tho committee had no 
power to constrain witnesses in their answers. 
Mr. John Stewart, a gentleman whose name wa.s 
placed on the committee at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hume, added his testimony to the fairness of the 
Report. 

In October, tlie Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Company were Invited to an intendew with 
the Duke of Wellington, prime minister, and Lord 
Ellenborough, president of the Board of Control. 
The Duke of Wellington, on opening the business, 
suggested the probability of the Company being 
permitted to retain the government of India, but 
deprived of the monopoly of the China trade. 
The chairman, Mr. Astell, pointed out the financial 
difficulties which would arise from such a course; 
the advantages wdiich resulted both to India and 
this country from the continuance of the Company’s 
trade with China, and the necessity that the secu¬ 
rity of the Com pany’s capital should be guaranteed 
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111 the tvent of any change. It was observed iu 
reply, that the Company would have the security 
of their fixed property in India, and with regard 
to the assistance afforded to India from the China 
trade, it wa.s hoped that the reductions of Indian 
OX]jenditnre which had been, and might hereafter 
be made, would bring the charges within the 
levenue that if nut, the deficit mu.st be made 
good by loans, or otherwise, as Parliament might 
ditect; but that, on the supposition of the revenues 
of India being no longer assisted by the profits 
of the China trade, it would be necessary to 
subject the expenditure to general and etfieient 
control. 

The communication of the King’s ministers 
having been submitted to a committee of cor¬ 
respondence, a minute was recorded by that body, 
declaring that they could not recommend the 
Company to be a party to such an arrangement as 
that sugge.sted by the minister of the crown. It 
was remarked, that this was tlie first occasion, 
since the existence of the pre-sent system, on 
which a proposal had been submitted which, while 
it conferred no one advantage on the Company, 
put their commercial capital in hazard, leaving 
them without any security for the large sums which 
they had embarked in the government of India, 
except that which might be afforded by the pro¬ 
perty which they held in their own right, and 
which could not properly be taken from them. 
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Tlie advantage derived to India from the surplus 
profits of the China trade beyond teu*and-a-!ialf 
percent, (the amount to which the proprietors’ 
dividends were limited) wa.s pointed out, as well 
as the financial danger to be apprehended from 
the proposed change. These views, on being sub¬ 
mitted at a later period to a Court of Directors, 
were approved and adopted by them. 

Within a very short period of the interview 
which gave rise to the minute above-mentioned, an 
important change in the King’s councils took place. 
The administration, of which the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Sir Robert Peel were tlie chief members, 
resigned, and a new one was formed under Earl 
Grey. It was composed of Wings of various 
shades of liberality, witli the intermixture of three 
or four members of the party of Mr. Canning. 
Among the latter was Mr. Cliarles Grant, the new 
president of the Board of Control. 

One topic of absorbing interest occupied the 
principal share of attention, both in the cabinet 
and in parliament; but in this place, it is proper 
to advert only to such proceedings as were con¬ 
nected with the Company’s tenure of governmeut 
in India. On the 4th February 1831, Mr. Grant 
moved the re-appointment of the Committee of 
Inquiry. Mr. Whitmore thereupon took occ8.sion 
to express an opinion, that enough was already 
known to enable the House to take steps towards 
laying open the China trade. Mr. Hume con- 
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cuH'od; while Mr. Ctitlar Fergussoii and Mr. 
A.a tel I dissented from the views df Mr. Whitmore. 
On the 17ih April, Mr. Grant moved a resolu¬ 
tion regarding the payment of the debt due by the 
public to the Company, preparatory to the ce.ssa- 
tion of the charter. On the 21st April, on 
occasion of the Marquess of Lansdovvne preseriting 
a petition to the Mouse of Lords from Glasgow, 
praying for a free-trade to China, free-trade to 
India, and permission freely to settle in India, Lord 
Elleuborough avowed, that it was the intention of 
the Government of which he was a member to 
open the trade to China, and that, to enable them 
to effect that object, their efforts had been devoted 
to reducing the expenditure of India. 

A dissolution of parliament having taken place, 
it became necessary on the meeting of the new 
one to re-apppint the Committee on East-India 
Affairs, and a motion to that effect was made by 
Mr. C. Grant on the 28th June. Mr. Whitmore 
complained that the Directors of the Company 
had thrown impediments in the way of obtaining 
information. The charge was indignantly repelled 
by Mr. Astel), who raaintained that the course 
pursued in the committee was strictly in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of its appointment. Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson averred, that the Directors had 
given every facility for inquiry by allowing access 
to their records, and charged Mr. AVhitraore with 
having thrown everything into confusion by the 








method, or rather want of method, with wliich 
he had cciiducted his inquiries in the committee. 
Mr. C. Grant aiso vindicated tire Directors from 
the suspicion of throwing any obstruction in the 
way of the inquiries which the committee had 
considered it their duty to institute. Mr. Mimie 
agreed in the observations of Mr. Asteil, who he 
said had clearly stated that, till the Company 
petitioned, the matter was i.n the hands of Govern¬ 
ment; and Mr. Hume thouglit Government should 
suggest some mode of conducting the business. 
Sir John Malcolm recommended that the various 
subjects before the committee should be looked 
upon as forming parts of an entire system; and 
Bir Charles Forbes, after reproving some members 
of the former committee for non-attendance, said 
that he hoped the interests of the East-India 
Company would be duly attended to, as the 
country owed to that Company a debt of grati¬ 
tude. Sir .Iame.s Macdonald thought inconveni¬ 
ence arose from their being two parties in the 
committee strongly opposed to each other; -and 
Mr, Robinson attributed tite diflieulty to members 
going into the committee with pre-conceived opi¬ 
nions. Tlie committee was re-appointed. 

Notwithstanding the general feeling of satisl’ac- 
tioi) which had been expressed in the house, with 
the conduct of die Directors of the East-India 
Company in the inquiry, a feeling in which Mr. 
Whitmore appeared to be almost the only member 
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who did not partake, and in which Mr. Grant had 
distinctly avowed that he participated, that gentle¬ 
man, on the following day, complained to the 
Chairman and Deputy, that the opponents of the 
Company charged the Directors with a disposition 
to witlihold information; that this notion was very 
prevalent, and that it was countenanced by the Di¬ 
rectors contending that the Company not being 
before the House, were not called upon in their 
corporate capacity, either to produce evidence in 
support of their own pretensions, or to expose 
the errors and mis-statements of their opponents. 
He added, that the public were impressed witli 
notions unfavourable to the Company, and that 
they were expected to come forward. In reply, 
the chairman, Sir Robert Campbell, pointed to 
the progress that had been made by the com¬ 
mittee; to the facility with which any further infor¬ 
mation might be obtained, either from the records 
of the Company, to which tlie Court w-ere at all 
times ready to furnish access, or, from the testi¬ 
mony of well-informed men; to the impractica¬ 
bility of convening a Court of Proprietors in time 
to render anything they migiit do available during 
the current session, and to the inconvenience and 
inexpediency of the Company petitioning without 
some communications of the views of ministers, 
.similar to that made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury and President of the India Board, 
during the late administration. The Court of 
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Directors, it was added, might be disposed to 
meet the views of the Ministers of the Crown, as 
far as could be done without compromising the 
interests of their constituents, or their own charac¬ 
ter, but the Court would not recommend to the 
Proprietors either to petition for a charter, or to 
receive one, unless the interests of the Proprietors 
were thereby secured, and the Company, at the 
same time enabled to discharge all the obligations 
which might be ioiposed on them with advantage 
to the state and credit to tliemselves. 

Mr, Grant did not dispute the propriety of the 
conditions contended for by the chairs, but, he 
said, the opponents of the Company complained 
that, from the difficulties and obstacles to which 
he had uliiided, they were iiuabie to make out their 
case, and could not therefore, continue to take the 
lead. He thought, therefore, that it devolved upon 
the Company to come foi ward and shew grounds 
for the renewal of the charter. It was properly 
answered, that in reality the case of the Company 
was established by the failure of tlieir opponents, 
and that when the Company petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment, they would be prepared to shew the expe¬ 
diency of maintaining the present system. Finally, 
the necessity, in reference to the numerous engage¬ 
ments of the Company at home and abroad, of 
an early communication of the views of Govern¬ 
ment, wa? pressed upon the President of the board. 
Mr. Grant then said, that as it would not be 
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po-'^sihle to 'accomplish the presentation of a peti¬ 
tion from the Company during the session, there 
was no alternative but for himself to take a roore 
direct and leading part in the proceedings of the 
Commitfee^ thah under ordinary circumstances he 
should have deemed it expedient for a minister 
in ills situation to adopt* This, it will be recol¬ 
lected, was the very course recommended by Mr* 
Hume, and by him alone in the House of Commons 
on the preceding day* 

Mi\ Whitmore on the 20th July presented a 
petition from certain British and Native inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, praying the abolition of the 
East-India CoJnpany^s monopoly*'^ This gave rise 


* In reference to the views of the mercantile community of 
India, iind the mode by which they were supported, a wi iter 
in the Asiatic Jmrnal for June 1833 notices several remark¬ 
able facts. He are in a condition to prove, that 

althoirgh the press of India is acli now lodged, even by tlve 
loudest advocates of its liberty, to be, us regards the mcHisurca 
of the govcimment, practicaliy quite as free as the press of this 
country, it h or has been iabcmnng under a thnildeiTi, as 
respects tlie J^ast-India question, of the very wor.^t kituh It 
appears that a large portion of the Oalcuttu newspapers^ whiclr 
to a certaii^ extent supply those of England and tlie rest of 
India with facts and nations concerning the subsidiaTy parts of 
the East-India question, have been under the direct influence 
and control of the mercantile hiterest at Calcutta, which in- 
fluence and control, if w e can trust to a Mofussil paper, Jiave 
been abused. The fact that most of the papers of that presi¬ 
dency were influenced by the mercantile interest, and Imd no 
voice in op|>ositlon to that interest, was sometime back |jro- 
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to some conversation in which Mr* Cutlar Fer- 
g^usson and Sir John Malcolm took part^ but the 
result possessed Huie of interests and nothing of 


claimed by the CithttUa Cimner* More recently the Mi^erut 
Observer liaa directly connected several of the CKlcutt’^ jouroids 
with the houses of agency which have failed^ and has charged 
tliern pretty plainly with gnilty subaerviency to their views* 

' We can no longer forhoar/ it observesj ^ noticing tlic secret in¬ 
fluence that is exerted over a portion of the Calcutta press, and 
tends to give security to dubious mercantile transactionand 
to screen popular individuals frcmi the scrutiny ot public 
opinion/ As far as wx can find out^ it does not appear that 
more than one paper has noticed the imput^tionj and that 
paper is the Bengal Ilurkaru. The other journals to 

have suffered judgment to go by default. The Bengal Hnrkum 
admits a connection with two agency houses, one of ihcui tijat 
of Alexander Sc Go-/which has lately tailed/ Amongst the 
statement of assets belonging to the other insolvent firm, of 
Mackintosh md Co,, we observe included, ^ Share in the 
India Gazette^" Having shown the fact of connection, ancU 
consequently, that of control^ we may, without at once adopt¬ 
ing oil the accusations levelled at this psrt of tlie Calcutta 
press by the Meerut Observer^ stirely draw some inference troin 
the ‘ominous and disgraceful silence' observed by f^he papers 
in question with regard to facts wliicli no one can believe were 
not witliin the knowledge of their conductors, or at least of 
their proprietors. Tlie mercantile comnninity of Calcutta being 
immediately interested in the overthrow of the existing system 
of Indian adminiatratioii, may therefore be said to have been 
the chief iiistriiments of betraying the people of England for 
selfish objects into their present state of morbid excitement 
upon the Eaat-India question, by means of their saSarial par¬ 
ti arts in England^ and their influence over the press in 
Calcutta/' 
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novelty. The session closed without any further 
discussion of the subject, without any intimation 
of the intention of ministers, and without any 
result flowing from the evidence obtained by 
the Committee, the tendency of which was de¬ 
cidedly in favour of a renewal of the Company’s 
privileges. 

Parliament again assembled on the 6th Decem¬ 
ber. On the 8tli, Lord EHenborough in moving 
for certain returns connected with India, adverted 
to the omis.sion of any notice of the subject in 
the King’s speech, and inferred from thence that 
it was not the intention of members to bring the 
question before Parliament duvibg that session. 
He disapproved of the postponement, expressed 
his belief that the Act of 1813 had been passed 
without proper consideration, and referred to an 
opinion to that effect, delivered by those who had 
since become the King's advisers. He thought 
the re-appointment of the Committee indispensa¬ 
ble, and if not revived he w'ould submit a motion 
on the subject, A full inquiry into the financial 
affairs of India, he said, was called for, as upon that 
would depeud the question, whether the Company 
would be able to carry on the government without 
assistance from this country. Earl Grey admitted, 
that ministers did not intend to bring on any mea¬ 
sure on the subject of the East-Iiidia Company’s 
Charter during that session ; pledged himself that 

2 o 2 
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ample time should be given for discussion, and 
intimated, that he considered great part of the 
difficulty and responsibility attending the settle¬ 
ment of the question to have been obviated, by 
the extensive inquiries which had taken place 
through the Committees of the two Houses. 

On the 27th January 1832, Mr. Charles Grant 
moved once more for the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee. 3Ir. Courtney and Sir James Macdonald 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to know, whether the 
Committee were to report opinions, or only to 
collect evidence, and put it in form. In reference 
to a suggestion of Mr, Grant, for dividing the 
Committee into a number of Sub-committees, 
Mr. Goulbourn also inquired whether, if the sug¬ 
gestion were adopted, such Sub-committees %vere 
to report to the house, as to the particular topics 
of investigation subrrntted to them. Mr. Stuart 
Wortley also proposed a question as to the func¬ 
tions of the Sub-committees. In answer, Mr. Giant 
said, tlie words of hi.s resolution were the same as 
those used on a former occasion; that the precise 
duties of the Sub-committees would be best 
regulated in the Committee, and that the General 
Committee only would report to the House. 

The Committee met, and in the course of their 
labour collected a mass of evidence, which forms 
one of tlie most valuable sources of information 
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on Indian affairs extant* On the ]6th of August 
tiiey reported to the house. Tliough not entirely 
free from the expression of opinion, the report is 
for the most part an abstract of portions of the 
evidence with references to the minutes and ap¬ 
pendices on wliich it is founded. The close of the 
session prevented any discussion in parliament, 
and the usual repose of a vacation suspended all 
reference to tlie subject until the end of the year. 

In December, the Chairman received a commu¬ 
nication of the views of Government as to the con¬ 
ditions upon which the charter should be renewed. 
One of the most important among the proposed 
changes was, that the China monopoly should 
cease. The Company were to retain their political 
iunctions; but their assets, commercial and terri- 
toria], were to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf 
of the territorial Government of India. In return, 
an annuity of £630,000 was to be granted, to be 
paid in England by half-yearly instalments, to be 
charged upon the territorial revenues of India ex¬ 
clusively, and to form part of the territorial debt 
of that country,—to be unredeemable for a limited 
period, after which it miglit be redeemed at the 
option of Parliament, by the payment of one him* 


* It wiia intended to give a synopds of the evidence, by way 
of note oi- appendix to tins cliapter, but it was found to be im- 
pi-articable to compress the matter within the limits whichncces- 
liitj prescribed. 
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dred pounds for every five guineas of annuity^ 
The new annuitants were to retain the character 
of a joint-stock company. Some, changes were 
suggested in the arrangements for the education 
of civil servants, with a view to create competitiDn. 
Every British subject was to have the right of 
proceeding to the principal seats of Goveninient 
in India without license; but the right of visiting 
the rnterior, or of residing there, and of acquiring 
and holding property, was to be subject to regu¬ 
lation and restraint by the local Government. It 
was fiutber proposed to add to the power of the 
Board of Control, by the following modifications 
of the system previously in operation :~Tliat the 
receipt of a final and conclusive order from the 
Board for the ti'ansmission to India of any de¬ 
spatch, should bind the Court to send such de¬ 
spatch by the first ship'; that in case of the 
refusal of the Court to prepare a despatch when 
directed by the Board, or to send out one altered 
by the Board, the Board should have power to 
send it out themselves; that the power of the 
Court to recal a governor or commander of the 
forces should not be exercised without the veto of 
the Board; that the Board should exercise the 
same control over the grant of pensions and sala¬ 
ries below two hundred pounds per annum, and 
giatuities below six hundred pounds, which they 
had previously exercised over those of larger 
amounts; and tliat the home establishment and 
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^iiditure should be placed under the control 
o7 the Board. 

These suggestions gave rise to a corre.spon- 
dence, in which numerous objections were taken 
to them on the part of the Company. The a,boU- 
tion of the exclusive ,privilege of trading to China 
was especially noticed. It was denied that the 
China trade in the hands of the Company was 
productive of the usual effects of monopoly, inas- 
rauch as they were compelled by law to bring 
forward a supply adetjuate to the demand, and to 
put up their teas for sale at the value of the prime 
cost and charges. The advantages of the China 
trade to India, both as affording a mode of remit¬ 
tance, and in the way of direct pecuniary benefit, 
were pointed out, as well as the risk in which 
opening the trade would place the continuance of 
our amicable relations wdth China, the probability 
of a deterioration in the quality of the tea im¬ 
ported under a tree trade, and the danger to the 
revenue of Great Britain from an altered mode of 
levying the duties. The expectation that an open 
trade would extend the demand for British manu¬ 
factures was alleged to be in opposition to facts 
elicited during the late parliamentary inquiry™ 
namely, that the Americans took dollars and bills 
to China, in preference to Bntish manufactures; 
that such manufactures were not taken to any 
considerable extent by the commanders and officers 
of the Company’s ships, who had the privilege of 
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taking them free of freight j and that although 
large tjuaiitities had been sent by the private trade 
to India and the Eastern archipelago, they very 
rarely iound their way from thence, to Canton. 
'The financial part of the proposed bargain was 
not considered satisfactory or secure. The Com¬ 
pany^ claimed, if deprived of their trade, full 
security for their dividends, and for'the eventual 
payment of the principal, together with the means 
ot making suitable provision for their many 
servants, whose interests would be seriously af¬ 
fected by a change of system ; and these claim.s 
■were pressed on the ground that the Company 
possessed a vast amount of property to which 
tlieir title was indisputable, 

A very long letter was addressed to the Chair¬ 
man and Beputy by the President of the Board 
oi Control in answer to these representations,, 

111 this document, Mr. Grant argued that the 
opening of the China trade could never be re¬ 
garded, except as a question of time and circum¬ 
stance—that the exclusive privilege of the Com¬ 
pany was only a means to an end, and that with 
reference to this view Parliament, by renewing 
it for a term of years only, provided for a periodi¬ 
cal revision of the arrangements adopted:—that at 
various times the exclusive privileges of the Com¬ 
pany had been greatly diminished—that an ex¬ 
pectation existed that, on the expiration of the 
term granted by the Act of 1813, a further re- 








taxation would take plaoe—that Great Bi’itain j 

bad to contend with in any commercial competi- | 

tors—-that as the opening of the trade to India ■ ^ 

had caused an increased introduction of British I 

manufactures into that country, so under similar I 

circumstances might an augmented demand for = 

the same commodities be created in China—that : 

if the quality of the tea imported into England 
were in the first instance deteriorated by com- | 

petition, competition would correct the evil— that j 

the question of the comparative security of the | 

revenue derived from tea was for the consider¬ 
ation of the State, not of the Company, and that 
the revenue was not likely to suffer unless it could i 

be shown that an open trade would produce less 
of surplus profit than a trade managed under i 

exclusive 'privileges—that opening the trade be¬ 
tween England and (’lliina would, in the opinion ' 

ijf well-informed men, tend to increase the trade 
between China and British India—that the ap¬ 
prehended dangers to our relations with the Chi¬ 
nese might be averted by judicious regulations, 
and that the prevailing- system was rendered in¬ 
secure by the increase of the country4rade — that 
with regard to the advantage derived to India 
from the Company’s exclusive Chiua trade, his 
Majesty’s ministers could not consent that India 
should habitually lean on England for financial 
aid— and that the Government plan was not dis¬ 
advantageous to India, as it proposed to apply 
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the commercial fuads of the Company to the use 
of territol'y. 

On the question of security to the proprietors 
of India stock, Mr. Grant -explained that, in 
placing it upon the territory of India, it was not 
intended that the payments of their annual divi¬ 
dends should be postponed to the claims of 
other territorial creditors. The claims of the 
Company, he thought, could not be extended 
beyond the property and revenues which they 
hud previously administered—they had no right 
to a continuance of the monopoly of the China 
trade, nor to a share in any tax to which the 
consumers of tea might be subjected, nor to a 
security upon the revenues of England. While 
the proposed plan was regarded by Mr. Grant as 
unobjectionable with respect to England, and 
beneficial to India, by the arrangements which 
it would facilitate for the purchase of the remit- 
table debt, he urged that it was favourable to the 
Company by securing to them, their dividends; 
by preserving and knitting together more closely 
the connection between the Director and their 
constituency, identifying their interests with those 
of India, and thus increasing their qualifications 
for the duties assigned to them in the system of 
Indian administration ; and by relieving the Di¬ 
rectors from avocations inconsistent with their 
duties as.rulers of a vast empire. Both the China 
monopoly and the right to govern India might. 
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it was alleged, be withdrawn at the pleasure of 
the State ; the pursuit of trade by the Company, 
when deprived of their exclusive privileges, it 
was thought, could not be beneficial even to them¬ 
selves, and the interest of the Company in the 
property which they required as exclusively com¬ 
mercial was, it was stated, inv'olved in a multi¬ 
plicity of doubts very difficult to be esc aped, ex¬ 
cept by such a compromise as was oft'ercd by the 
irunisterial plan, The mere institution oitnquiry, 
it was said, would be fatal to the Company —time 
would be required for such an inquiry—in the 
meanwhile the charter would expire, and the 
China monopoly terminate. In such au event, 
from wtiat funds, it was asked, were the divi¬ 
dends to be paid T 

Much discussion of financial questions fol¬ 
lowed, but those it would not be possible to 
render inteiligible without such explanation as 
M’ould greatly exceed the space that could, be al¬ 
lotted to it. This was succeeded by the expres¬ 
sion of a conviction that India would be capable 
of meeting the claims upon it,—by some remarks 
on the insecurity of the China trade,—by some 
general observations on the advantages of the 
ministerial plan to all parties,—and by a threat of 
proposing to Parliament a plan for the govcrniuent 
of India without the intervention of the Company, 
if tlie terms of the compromise were rejected. 

On receiving this communication, three qucs- 
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tious were put by the Chairman and Deputy of 
the Company to the President-first, whether the 
continuance to the Company of the government of 
India was to be subject to the condition of relin¬ 
quishing their trade in perpetuity? secondly,whe¬ 
ther it was intended to include in the propo.sed 
assignment to the Crowm of the Company’s as¬ 
sets that part of the commercial property which 
consisted of money actually subscribed by autho¬ 
rity ,of Parliament as capital for conducting the 
Company’s trade? and, thirdly, for what term it 
was meant that the annuity of £630,000 should 
be irredeemable ? Mr. Grant answered that the 
dissolution of the Company formed no part of the 
government plan, but that their right to trade 
must remain in abeyance, while the Company 
exercised political power under the new arrange¬ 
ment—that the proposed arrangement must in¬ 
clude the whole of the Company’s commercial 
capital in w^hatever shape—and that the term 
during which the annuity should be irredeemable 
was open to discussion. 

This was follow^ed by a letter to Mr. Grant, in 
which the view.s of the Court of Directors on the 
principal points adverted to in Mr. Grant’s letter, 
and in the communications previously forwarded, 
were stated, and enforced at considerable length. 
The primary question was regarded to be this— 
whether the plan of tlie ministers were such as 
would enable the Company eificiently to admi- 


Ulster the government of India. Referring to the 
opinion of ministers in favour of continuing the 
government of India with the Company as founded 
upon experience, it was observed that the ex¬ 
perience, w'hich was possessed, was that of a sys¬ 
tem w-hich it was proposed essentially to alter; 
and wliile it was admitted that it might be desir¬ 
able for the Company to relinquish all connection 
with the trade of India, if the requisite remit¬ 
tances could be effected satisfactorily without 
it, the contemplated cessation of its trade with 
China was regarded as fraught with serious objeo- 
tioDS"—as calculated to diminish the influence, cha¬ 
racter, and independence of tlie Company, and 
thus to incur the risk of converting it into a 
mere instrument for giving effect to the views 
of tiie Indian minister of the crown, whose sway, 
it was apprehended, would be almost absolute, 
and little restricted by the vigilance of Par¬ 
liament, in consequence of the appearance of a 
check in the Company, which, it was feared, 
would be but illusory. In reference to tliis last 
point, the Court objected to that part of the mi¬ 
nisterial ])Ian which proposed to increase the 
powers of the Board, and restrain those of the 
Company. Especial notice was taken of the 
intention to bestow on the Board the authority of 
sending out despatche.s disapproved by the Court, 
without allowing any appeal, and the Court ear¬ 
nestly pressed tiie expediency witli a view to the 





securitjr of India, as well as to the constitutional 
principles of this country, of allowing an appeal on 
the merits of important cases, on which the Court 
and tlie Board might differ, or at least of provid¬ 
ing for publicity by the communication to Parlia¬ 
ment of such cases of difference between the two 
authorities. 

Other points, in respect to which it was de¬ 
signed to increase the powers of the Board-, were 
noticed, and the Court then passed to the effect 
of the proposed changes in a financiul point of view. 
The necessity of retaining the China trade, as 
an aid to the revenues of India, was strongly 
urged, and the claims of the latter country to the 
advantages resulting from the Company’s trade 
powerfully maintained. The Company, it was 
alleged, had only derived a fair mercantile profit 
from their trade, and the merchants who miglit 
succeed it would expect to do the same. Some 
apprehension was expressed as to the power of 
effecting remittances, and it was anticipated that 
it would be necessary to raise the requisite funds 
by means of drafts upon India negociated here, or 
to take the security in India and in China of a 
Hen upon cargo. Doubts were thrown out as to 
the extent of any increased demand for British 
manufactures in China, and the facts previously 
brought to the notice of the Board were again 
briefly referred to. These facts had been met only 
by an exposition of the principles of free trade, 
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and by a refcreneo to the necessity of opening 
tile trade to India. ItVas answered that, .setting 
aside the privileges of the Company, a great 
cheek to commercial eii terprize was offered by the 
conduct and policy of the Chinese, and that tlic 
results of opening the trade to India had not been 
precisely those which were supposed—that the 
amount of exports from this country to India 
during the Company’s last term, namely, from 
1793 to 1814, was greater both in value and 
quantity than the amount from the time of open¬ 
ing the trade, if cotton manufactures were ex¬ 
cluded; and that these were altogether a nevv 
article of export since 1814, sent into the markets 
of India, not as the consequence of free trade, 
but of the improvement of machinery and of other 
causes affecting trade generally. 13ut, even were 
the fact otherwise, it was asked, what analogy 
is there between China, where an Englishman 
can plant his foot on one spot only, and that 
merely by sufferance, and where a jealous go¬ 
vernment imposes whatever regulations it thinks 
proper for the protection of its own manufactures, 
and India, where there-is resident a large and in¬ 
creasing body of Europeans, and where the Bri¬ 
tish Government may provide, as it has done, by 
fiscal regulations for the encouragement of the 
manufactures of Great Britain to the prejudice, if 
not to the entire destruction of those of India'? 

In reference to the trade between India and 
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China, the Court made the following important 
remarks ;—“ The Court must beg to remind you, 
that the cau.se of the largo increase of the private- 
trade from India to China since 1813-14, i.s to be 
traced to the rapid growth of the smuggled trade 
in opium. Out of the total value of private.im¬ 
ports into Canton from India, amounting in 1829- 
30 to dollars 18,447,147, no less a proportion than 
13,468,924 dollars was the value of opium. The 
trade in this article is prohibited by tbe laws of 
China, and it is consequently one in which the 
Company have never engaged. Had they done 
so, the comparative statements of the Company's 
and the private-trade, to which you have re¬ 
ferred, would have exhibited very different re¬ 
sults. This explanation, the Court think, goes 
very far to deprive any arguments, founded upon 
the growth of the private-trade, of the weight 
which might otherwise have attached to them. 
And here the Court cannot refrain from express¬ 
ing their apprehension of wliat may jirobably be 
one consequence of an alteration of the existing 
system of our commerce with China. At present 
the Chinese Government receive regularly a large 
revenue from the Company’s trade; and secured 
in the pos,session of this income, it is not very 
strict in enforcing its own laws against the trade 
in opium, which is so important to the Indian 
revenues. But if the general trade with China, 
instead of being under the management of one 





body answerable for, and controlling (be whole, 
were transferred to the hands of private indivi¬ 
duals, each pursuing his course according to his 
view of his particular interests at the time, there 
cannot be much doul>t that the high notions of 
the free traders to which you hove alluded, so 
utterly at variance with the jealous policy of the 
Chinese Governinent, would not long be contined 
within the bounds which that policy has pre¬ 
scribed. Hence a danger, by no means impro¬ 
bable, that the ■ishoh of the British trade would 
gradually become a smuggled one; and that, in 
such an event, the Government of that country, 
finding their revenue from the trade no longer 
secure, might ]nit an end to it altogether.”* 

In the tea trade, it was pointed out that com¬ 
petition must be imperfect ; because, though it 
might be thrown open as far as England was con¬ 
cerned, it would still in China be confined to the 
Hong, to which a Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1830 reported the Company’s influence to be a 
necessary and efficient Counterpoise. The danger 
to the revenue of England from opening the trade 
was again glanced at, notwithstanding the rebuke 
with which its previous introduction had been 
visited, and the probable inefficiency of any officer 


* It 13 remarkable that, at this time (September 1839), it ap- 
pfar.3 the conduct of the private traders has gone far to jus*, 
lify the apprehension expresstid in the passage above dted, 
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of the crown stationed at CatitoOj compared with 
that of persous who were the sole manage vs oi an 
extensive and valuable trade, was suggested. 


On the question of it was thought 

strange that^ after the accounts of the Company 
had been submitted to the most searching scrutiny 
for three years^.* their accuracy should be again 


* These a;?counts hacl been with a degree of care 

rarely beiijtowctl, and thar accuracy hupagned in a spirit of 
bitter micl unscrupulous hostility^ which, it may be ho]>ed, is 
of equally uufreqiient occuLTcnce. They were most ably de- 
renclcd by BJr. Melvill, then auditor, now secretary, of tlic 
East-India Company, whose lucid, masterly, and convincing 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee^ exposed the 
errors and misteprcscntationsof the Company’s '^adversaries, and 
triuinphai'itly disposed of the rpiestioni whether territory had 
been gained at the expense of comuiex’ce, or commerce at the 
expense of territory, Notwilhstanding this, however, the ac* 
counts, at the suggestion of one of the leading opponents of the 
Company, were subexitted to a profesaionalaccountant, selected 
by the Board of Control, This gentleman (Mr. Pennington), 
after seven months’ investigationj reported, that in the fifteen 
years commencing 1814**1when the eeparation of terri¬ 
tory and rommerce took place, in cflnftrmily with the pro¬ 
visions of an Act of Parliammit, territory had gained from 
commerce, exclusive of interest, iJ3,507,423, l>y tlie use of 
the Board’s rate of exchange in repaying the sums advancal 
by comi^'tTce to territory; that the average annual px’ofit of 
the Tndi{i and China trade during thjit period w^as £1,009,047 j 
and that of the commercial profits during the dflcen years a 
sum of £M2B,02i had been directly applied to temtormi 
purpn^es, to the liquiihition of radian debt, or in a nuunier 
that operated to prevent its increase. 

The 







clialleuged within a few weeks of offering a pro¬ 
posal to Parliament for dissolving the connexion 
between territory and trade ; and the threat of 


Tile debts of India were incurred in defence of the country^ 
and this the Legislature, in repeated Acts of Parliameiit, had 
solemnly recog^nked.. At the close oFMrr Pennington's report, 
he refers to a table framed by an opponent of tlie Gompany* 
by which it was shov/n that the territorial payments;^ indudmg 
interest^ between 1808-0 and I8S7-$8j exceeded the receipts 
by 16,570,5(70^ while the increase of debt within tlnit period 
was £ 16,047^7 IL ** XJpoii this showing/* Mr* Pennington 
obsevvea, it cannot be alleged that commerce received any 
assUlance from territory during those jninetee:i years, "Che 
mischief must have been done before, fcud the wrong committed 
between 1794 and 1809," He adds, If it could be conceded 
tliat the logs of iiitere>;t occurred by the necessity of keeping, 
as well before as after the separation of uecounts in 1814, a 
large balance of cash in the icrriloruil treasuries of India, ought 
to be sustained by the commercial branch, in addiUon to the 
loss resulting from the dormant bulsuices in tlm cmnmrcial 
treasuries of Imlm and the treasury at hodiie; if it be further 
conceded, that the advances for the capture of Ceylon and the 
Eastern Islands^ the payment to the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot and the Jlajali of Tanjore, the increase of dead stock in 
India, and the differences of accounts betiveeu the different 
pteaidendes, amounting altogetlier to between four and five 
mi 111 on a, were a charge upon the Company's trade, it might be 
admitted that, though there nre mistakes and omissioi^s in 
his stateoienis |[thofie of the framer of die table], he has auc-< 
ceeded ju making out his main position^ namely, that the debt 
of India has been invariably incurred in support of the Com** 
praiy's commerce* But these coucessbne cannot be made. 
The payments above-mentioiied, and the necessity of having 
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leaving' the proprietors without dividends was 
met by stating that the dividends must be paid 
from, the proceeds of the Company’s salewS, which 
would continue until 1836^ l.')y wliioh time it might 
be hoped, the scrutiny of the accounts would be 
terminated. But, on the other hand, it was asked 
what would the territorial branch do for funds, 
as it could have no right to anything from the 
home treasury after April 1834? The legal right 
of the Company to Us commercial property was 
distinctly asserted, and the claim upon that pro¬ 
perty, on account of engagements made in the 
Company's Lame for political or territorial pur¬ 
poses, denied. Finally, the Court objected to the 
proposed annuity being secured on the Indian 
territory exclusively, and demanded some further 
protection of the interests of the proprietors by an 
eifective sinking fund, based upon an investment 
in the national stocks of some portion of t!.ie 
commercial assets—suggested that, at the ex- 


constantly a floating balance oi six or cigtit croves in the tern'- 
torial treaBuries of originated in territorial &nd political 

causes, and not in the wanta of commerce, lliesc paymejjt* 
and that aeeesiiity are tjuite sofficieivt to account fur the in¬ 
crease of the Indian debt since without supposing that 

any ^art of its produce has been lapplietl to the augmentation 
of the Company'^s commcicial property. The angmentiititin 
of that property since 1793 appears to liavc resulted freon the 
grxalual accumulation of cciumercial profit, together ‘with the 
increase of subscribed capital at that time authorised,** 
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piration of the term of the.annuity, the proprietors 
should receive as much principal as was proposed 
to be applied out of their property to the discharge 
of territorial debt-—and pointed out the propriety 
of fixing the commencement of the open trade at 
the completion of the period that might be allowed 
for winding up the concerns of the Company, and 
of making provision out of the Company’s pro¬ 
perty for outstanding commercial obligations, as 
well as for suitable compensation to servants of 
the Company w'hose interests might be affected 
by a change of system. 

Mr. Grant confined his reply to a few of the topics 
previously discussed which appeared to him to be 
the more important. In reference to the increase 
of the powers of the Board, he observed that, now 
that the Company’s commerce was about to cease, 
one source of difference between the Board and 
Court, namely, that arising from a doubt whether 
a despatch were commercial or not, would be re¬ 
moved, and that if the legality of the Board’s in¬ 
structions were questioned, some mode of bring¬ 
ing the, question to a final decision might be 
found. He further suggested, that despatches, 
in future, should not be signed by the Directors, 
or any of them, but by an officer of the Court, to 
whom, in case of necessity, the Board could ad¬ 
dress, its orders, and who was to be liable to the 
forfeiture of his office if he disobeyed the direc¬ 
tions which he might receive. It is not easy to 
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see how this proposal affected the objection to the 
proposed charsgo, which wus substantially that it 
would reduce the Court into a Governrrent Board. 
If the objection were well founded, the suggested 
remedy would be found worse than the evil com¬ 
plained of. 

The Court’s request for publicity, in cases 
of difference, was distinctly rejected. The right 
to control the application of the whole of the 
revenues of India was claimed on behalf of the 
Board; but it was suggested that, with regard 
to the charges of the Home establishment, a spe¬ 
cified sum might be agreed upon, thus exempting 
the details from interference. The necessity of 
securing the annuity of the Company upon India 
exclusively was main tail ied, and this principle, it 
Was alleged, would be infringed by any large in¬ 
vestment in the national stocks byway of gua¬ 
rantee, To a small investment the same objection 
was not believed to exist; and it was, therefore, 
proposed to begin with a sum of £1,200,000, 
which, with its accumulated interest to the aggre¬ 
gate amount of twelve millions, was to form a 
collateral security for the capital stock of the 
Company, and to be applicable to its future re¬ 
demption; any interest, after the attainment of 
this„maximura of twelve millions, to be applied 
to the benefit of the territory of India by the 
Court and Board. An arrangement was pi'oposed 
with regard to tlie debt from the public to the Com- 
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paay, which nearly corresponded in amount with 
that proposed for beginning the guarantee fund. 
It is most probabie, indeed, that the amcant of 
the former afforded tiie motive for fixing that of 
j the latter. The transfer of the property of the 

[ Company to the Crown, Mr. Grant observed, in- 

[ voived the transfer of the obligations, upon legal, 

equitable, and liberal grounds. The subject of 
education for the civil service was also briefly 
adverted to, and an opinion expressed that the 
provision in the original communication should 
be carried to even a greater extent than was 
there suggested. 

A further letter was addressed by the Chairman 
and Deputy, on behalf of the Court of Directors, 
to the Government, in which, after enumerating' 
the sacrifices which the Company were called 
upon to make,* they urged that the Company's 
dividends, as well as capital, should be secured; 


* It was observed, that tbe Couirt must keep promitiently 
h\ vf^w what it IB that the Company are called upon to 
sun'endcr, and what they are to receive ae an equivaleiitr 
They are asked to surrender every thing which they possess 
as a corporation; their capitoi, computed at more than twenty^ 
one rail lions sterlings every item of which is comraercial In 
its ori^“ii, and in the character which it now bearstheir 
right id trade, most valuable when considered in connexion 
with that capiudj and with the position and intluencc which 
the Company liave established here and abroad; and wliicli 
rights if they chose to exatfcht itj mmt greatly interfere 
with, if not h 1 together preventj the advantages w^hich private 
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and proposed that a sum in tlie Three per Cents,, 
standing in the Company’s name, should be added 
to the guarantee fundi Tlie question of the term 
during which the annuity was to be irredeemable 
was revived, and it was presumed that the Com¬ 
pany w'ere to be secured in the government of 
India for that period. The necessity of publicity 
in ditferences between the Court and the Board 
was again urged, and the conviction of the Court 
was avowed, that publicity should be the rule, 
and- not the exception. The expediency of con¬ 
tinuing to the Court the uncontrolled power of 
making small pecuniary grants was touched upon; 
but the proposed arrangement for the Home esta¬ 
blishment was assented to, on the understanding 
that the sum fixed upon by the Board as a maxi¬ 
mum was not to be varied at pleasure, but only 
in consequence of altered circum,stances. The 
independent exercise of the power of recalling 
governors-general, governors, and commanders, 
was contended for as more important than ever; 
and the plan for transferring all the property of 


merchants expect to reap from a free trade with China;— 
their pecimiary claims, some sanctianecl by a Committee 
Parliament, botJi in principal and amomu^ and all recognized 
eithei* hy Parliament or iri Pai*liament by mi materia 1 statements; 
their lands, forts, and factories in India, for iiyhich they have as 
good a title as that by which any private property is Jicld ;—and, 
finally, their <3aims In respect of the territory at.large, which 
up to the present time Parliament has always reserved/' 
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the Company to the Crown was objected to on 
various grounds, but more especialiy because the 
Court believed that the Proprietors would feel a 
strong reluctance to abandoning the interests of 
men who had served the Company with zeal and 
fidelity, to the care of others, who, having had no 
opportunity of witnessing their services, must be 
unable to appreciate them; and, with a view to 
relieve the Indian revenues from charge, as well 
as for the accommodation of the merchants of 
London, and for the benefit of the persons em¬ 
ployed, it was suggested that, for a time, the 
Company might continue the management of 
goods imported in the free trade, as the amount 
received for agency defrayed a large portion of 
the expense of the commercial establishment. 

Previously to the transmission of this letter in 
answer to Mr, Grant’s, that gentleman had ad¬ 
dressed another to the Chairman and Deputy, 
intimating his opinion, that the payment of the 
annuity should be fixed for a period when, ac¬ 
cording to probable calculation, the guarantee 
fund should amount to six millions; that the 
renewed term of the Company’s political func¬ 
tions should be about fifteen years, although he 
thought it wortii consideration whether the Com¬ 
pany would not stand firmer and better if the Act 
contained no provision as to time ; and that tiie 
number of Directors might be reduced. This 
communication was followed, five days after¬ 
wards, by one of greater length, being an answer 
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to the letter of the Coiii't. In this document, the 
Prestdeut of the Boot’d declared himself irrevo' 
cally opposed to any change in the amount or 
application of the guarantee fund. The period of 
forty years was suggested as that during vrhich 
the annuity should not be redeemable; but it was 
hvtimated that the term of the annuity, and that of 
the duration of the Company’s political functions, 
were questions to be kept entirely distinct. The 
suggestion that the renewal of the Company’s poli¬ 
tical functions for an indefinite period would be pre¬ 
ferable to fixing a term, was rei>eated. An inten¬ 
tion was expressed of referring all pecimiary claims 
of old date, respectingwhich the Court and Board 
might differ, to some independent authority; and 
a desire avowed of co-operating with the Court in 
fulfilling the obligations of justice and liberality 
tc)\vards the servants of the Company. A' very- 
brief answer was made to this letter, the Court 
merely stating that they had convened a Special 
General Court for the purpose of communicating 
to it the correspondence that had taken place, 
but that they declined making any recommenda¬ 
tion to tbeir constituents on the subject; and 
adding, that they feared it might be impos.sib!e 
for them at any time to lend their sanction to the 
proposed scheme, as, independently of other con¬ 
siderations, the condition of binding up the inte¬ 
rests of the Proprietors with India would not be 
carried out, unless the Company retained the 
administration of the country for the whole time 
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during which their interests were identified with 
it. Mr. Grant replied, vindicating the views of 
minis terSi 

Tile correspondence between the Court and the 
President of the Board was submitted to a General 
Court of the Proprietors of the East-India Com¬ 
pany on the 2dth March. The chairman, Mr. 
llavenshaw, introduced the subject in a clear and 
forcible speech, touching on the principal points 
in discussion, but abstaining from any decisive 
expression of opinion. The papers were then 
read; and this openition occupying five hours, 
the consideration of the subject was postponed 
till the iSth of April, after a motion for printing 
tile correspondence had been made by the Chair¬ 
man and carried. 

On the 15th of April the Court again met, and 
the discussion of the question before it was pro¬ 
tracted, by repeated adjournments, to seven days. 
After tlie reading of a dissent, recorded by Mr. 
Tucker, from certain parts of the letters addressed 
to the President of the Board by order of the Court 
of Directors, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of 
resolutions expressive of a disposition on the part 
of the Company to accept generally of the bargain 
proposed by the Ministers of the Crown, but with 
certain modifications of tlie terms. The alterations 
suggested were, that the guarantee fund should 
be extended to such an amount as would, with 
the probable accumulations, be sufficient to re- 
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deem the atinuity in forty years, and that it should 
be a security for the dividends as well as for the 
^ capital; that the Company should retain the 
government of India for ^ defined period, not less 
than twenty years, and if deprived of the,govern¬ 
ment at or after the expiration of that term, should 
be allowed to denjand the redemption of the an- 
auity, retaining the liberty of resuming iheir un¬ 
doubted right to trade; that all measures involving 
direct or contingent expenditure, should originate 
with the Court of Directors, and that a system of 
publicity should be secured, applicable to im- 
portaut causes of difference between, the Court 
and the Board; and that sufficient power should 
be retained over the commercial assets, to enable 
the Court, of Directors to propose a plan for pro¬ 
viding for outstanding commercial obligations, and 
for such commercial officers and servants of the 
Company as might be affected by the new arrange¬ 
ments, An amendment, reprobating the denial 
of the right of the Company to invest their own 
undeniable property iu the public funds, iu place 
ol drawing £630,000 per annum from the re¬ 
venues of India, was moved, but withdrawn, as 
were also one for excluding from the resolution 
the words requiring that tire Company’s Govern¬ 
ment should be renewed for a prescribed period of 
not less than twenty years, and, one to the effect 
that the Company should, for the purpose of remit¬ 
tance, continue to carry on the China trade iu com- 
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mon with the public. Another amendment, for 
leaving the whole negociation in the hands of the 
Directors, and in the event of their not speedily 
obtaining a just compromise, directing that they 
should apply to the Legislature, was put and ne¬ 
gatived. Another, proposed as a substitute for the 
original rc-sdlution, and the principal variation 
from which resolution consisted in an acknow¬ 
ledgment that the time had arrived for surrender¬ 
ing the exclusive trade with China, shared the 
same fate. This was followed by a further motion 
for an amendment, expressing apprehension from 
the indiscriminate access of Europeans to India; 
denouncing the opening of the China trade as pe¬ 
rilous ; claiming for the Proprietors the power of 
investing their own property for their own secu¬ 
rity, or a guarantee if this power was withheld ; 
objecting to the annuity of £630,000 per annum 
Ijeing made a burden upon the people of India; 
anticipating for the Company a successful trade 
with China, though deprived of ail exclusive pri¬ 
vileges and of the government of India; in the 
event of the Com nan y retaining that government, 
calling for uiidiminisiied authority for the Direc¬ 
tors, and the right of submitting at all times any 
differences with the Board to the decision of Par¬ 
liament, and expressing sympathy with the com¬ 
mercial servants wlio would be deprived of em¬ 
ployment. This amendment was lost on a division. 
Another amendment, proposing to leave out the 
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words fixing the rate at which the annuity was to ^ 
bo redeemed, was also lost; as was another, pro¬ 
posing to exclude the words “ exercising the same 
powers as they do under the statute,*' from that 
part of the original motion W'hich referred to the 
continuance of the Coriapany’s authority for a 
defined period. Ah amendment, approving of the 
abolition of the exclusive China trade, but im¬ 
pugning the security ofiered for the annuity, fol¬ 
lowed, Tins too w'as lost, Another, suggesting the 
abolition of the Board of Control, an increase of 
the powers of the Court of Proprietors, and the 
continuance to the Company, for a limited period, 
of the right to trade to China in common w’ith the 
private trader, was moved and lost; and the ques¬ 
tion was then formally put ou the original resolu¬ 
tions, which were carried, on a ballot, by a very 
large majority. 

Tliese resolutions being communicated to the 
President of the Board of Control, were laid by 
him before the Cabinet, and the result communi¬ 
cated to the Court, Ministers agreed to fix the 
amount of the guarantee fund at two milhons, 
but refused to increase it beyond that sum; they 
agreed that the fund sliould form a security for 
the dividends a.s well as the principal, to the 
extent of raising money upon its credit if neces¬ 
sary—to fix at twenty years the renewed term of 
the Company's government, and to withdraw the 
suggestion that the Bomxl should have a veto on 




the recal by the Court of Governors and miUuiry 
commanders iu India—to give the Proprietors the 
option of having their annuity paid off, on three 
yet^rs’ notice, at the expiration of the term for 
which the Company were to continue to adminis¬ 
ter the government of India,'or at any subsequent 
period when their government might terminate, 
and to confirm their right to resume trade, if they 
thought fit—to maintain the principle previously 
existing with regard to expenditure, excepting 
only in future that no expense should be incurred 
without the previous sanction of the Board; and 
they offered no objection to the suggcslioii that 
sufficient power should, be retained over the com¬ 
mercial assets to enable the Court to pioyide. for 
outstanding obligations and for the claims of com¬ 
mercial officers and servants, reserving only the 
iiiU power of the Board to act as might be thought 
fit; but they refused to sarjction the establish¬ 
ment of any means of publicity iu cases of differ¬ 
ence between the Court and the Board, and inli- 
raated a belief that no practicable means could 
be devised. 

The concessious made by the miuister.s were 
neither few nor unimportant; but the Court of 
Directors still thought it necessary to press two 
points claimed in the resolution of the General 
Court, but refused by ministers. They urged, tliat 
when it had been proposed that the sura set apart 
for the guarantee fund should be about two mil- 
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lions, the term of the annuity hud not been fixed, 
and tiifit as forty years had since been deteTmined 
on, the guarantee fund, with its accumulations, at 
the end of that term, ought to be equal to the 
amount of capital to be discharged. To act upon 
this suggestion required about three raiilions to be 
set apart for the commencement of the guarantee 
fund, instead of two millions. The other point 
which the Court never ceased to press upon 
ministers whenever an opportunity occurred was, 
the necessity of publicity, By this, it was ex¬ 
plained, they did not mean the establishment of 
any tribunal of appeal, productive of delay and 
expense, out only an enactment requiring that 
whenever the Court should, after previous remon¬ 
strance, pass a resolution of protest against the 
orders or instructions of the Board, such resolu¬ 
tion should be laid before both houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. This, it was contended, could have no 
prejudicial effect; it would interpose no diflicuUy 
to giving fuli effect to the final orders of the 
Board, inasmuch as the communication to Parlia¬ 
ment would not be made until after the orders 
had been despatched. On both points the answer 
of the minister was a peremptory refusal of com¬ 
pliance.^ 


* The entire reasoning by which the refiisat af publicity wna 
siipportt^l win be found in Hie following extract from Mr. 
Glint’s iotl'er, dated 4th June 18S3:—- 

1 now proceed to the second of the two points on wliich 
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The decision of the Government upon these 
questions having been laid before the Court of 


the Court are solichotis for farther coucfjssion. I allude to the pro¬ 
position that, hi any case in which orders dispatched to India 
by tlie overruling authority of the Boanl, shall liai'e been pro¬ 
tested against by the Dlrectorsj it shall be comx»eteiit to the 
Bircctor-s after the transmission of such orders, to lay their 
resokition of protest before both houses of Parliament This 
proposition has engaged the renevred attention of his Ma|e&ty*.si 
ministers* and, notwitlistanding the e^ipknations of the Court, 
the ministers cannot precisely comprehend the groiulds on 
wbicli the proposition is so strongly prest If the Court mean 
only that they ought to have the power of inviting the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament to any matter of public policy which has 
placed them in collision with the Board, and ■w'hicli is, in tlieir 
opinion, of a nature to call for such a proceeding, it is plain 
that this power already belongs to the Court, in the constitu¬ 
tional x»nvilege wKiclu in common with all other subjects of tlie 
realm, they undoubtedly enjoy, of approaching either house of 
Parliament by petition, Of this privilege, and of all that right 
of appeal which it necessarily involves, to the judgment of tlie 
Legislature and to the arbitration of public opinion, and of the 
means with which they are thus provided of checking any 
illegal or uncuTistitutiiOnifil proceedings on the part ot the other 
branch of the Home Government, they are already in secure 
possession. No new recognition of the existence ot such a 
power can be necessary; and probably the exercise of it wmuld 
be rather embarrassed than assisted, by any attempt to pre¬ 
scribe the mode, or to define the occasions, of putting it in 
action* But if any power materially different from this be con¬ 
templated, his Majesty's ministers must declare themselves 
unable to accede to the suggestion* It mighty indeed, be 
enough for them Io observe, that the propamtlon is too indis¬ 
tinct to be accepted in lU present form ; but they object to it 
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Directors, a resolution was proposed fay the CUaiv- 
tnan, declining to recommend to the Proprietors 
to consent to a departure from the required amount 


tin iiitlepftiitlent grottiisls, Tliey arc satisfied that, for all prac- 
ticiJ purposes, the Court are already invested witli suflicient 
powers; an cl they cannot but ohject to the intvodutttion into 
the system of the Home Government of any principle of which 
they cannot admit the necessity, and which, whatever he the 
precise shape that it may assume, cannot fail In operate, as they 
apprehend, very prejudicially to tlio purposes of good govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

On this passage it may be remarked, that the power of np- 
proHching Parliament by petition does-not answer the purpose 
which the Court had in view. Such a measure conld never'be 
lesorted to but on occasions of overwhelming importanee, and 
when some intolerable grievance pressed too heavily to be 
borne in silence. Such a proceeding would be a declaraticm of 
war by one authority against the other, and all possibility of 
subse-quent co-operation for the public good would be pro- 
eluded. By the plan suggcstetl by the Court no such effect 
would be prmluced. Certain papers would be laid before 
Parliament as a matter of course, and the degree of attention 
which they received there might be expected to be proportioned 
to their importance. 

It would be difficidt to discover, in the proposal of the Court, 
anything to justify the ch.trge of indistinctness. So fir from 
being indistinct, it is remarkably precise* The imputation of 
indistinctnea-s does, indeed, lie against the apprehensions that 
the plmi would operate very prejudicially to good govem- 
ment.' No attemjit is made to explain the nature or mode 
of the apprehended operation, ami we may in vain draw «po„ 
inifiginatiofi to supply the deficiency. The Pre.sidcnt of the 
Board was olearly not a disciple of Jeremy Bentham, to the 
extent of holding that “ Publicity is the soul of justice.” 
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of guarantee) or to surrender their views on the 
iufiuence of publicity. The resohitiun was lost, 
and another, expressing continued adherence to 
the views of the General Court, but recommend¬ 
ing compliance with those of niiuistevs, was 
carried. From this, the chairman, Mr. Marjori- 
banks, and the deputy, Mr. Wigram, dissented.* 
The result of the decision of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors was a reference of the subject to a General 
Court, which met on the 10th, when the views 
of the majority of the Court of Directors were 
adopted, and confirmed. 

On the .I3th of June, Mr. Grant in his place in 
Parliament moved for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on Indian affairs.f On the 


I 

I 




^ Ttieir dissent related to poinU iti dUpiite. The tjues- 
ti(m of publicity vaa arguetl vevy strongly and fully* It was 
contended, that some legislfalve provision forgiving publicity 
in certain cases of difference between the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners anti the C cunt of Directors is ijidispensable for main¬ 
taining the independence of the Court, and, consequently, for 
the good government of India as unless it is known that 
the t’fcvo co-ordin/ite autiiontfes act under a positive responsi¬ 
bility to Parliament, the paramount authority may enforce 
their views and opinions, however contrary to good government 
or wholesome rule, without the p^^^^ibility of the Legishiture be¬ 
coming acquainted ivdth the factSj hy the ministers re in sing the 
production of papers connected therewith to Parliament* 
This position was stipported by* an appeal to certain questions on 
which ilitferenee of opinion had ari.sen, 
f Ti^e House was miserably thin, and on a subsequent day 
(July 10) Mr* JSi Jicauiay thus advertecl to that fact "*The House/' 
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question tiiat (he Speaker do leave the chair, 
Sir George Staunton moved, by way of amend¬ 
ment, a string of resolntions relating to the con¬ 
duct of the China trade, which having been 
negatived witliout a division, the House went into 
committee. Mr. Grant’s speech, introductory of 
the resolutions which he was about to propose, 
was extremely long, but most of the topias had 
been discussed until no fertility of invention could 
impart to them any novelty of illustration. He 
panegyrized the Company's government, coin- 


eaid he, neither the Ume^ nor the knowledge^ nor the in- 

clin^tioii to attend to iirt ludmn budget^ oi- to the statement 
oflndiaTi extravagance, or the discussion of Indian local griev¬ 
ances. ‘A broken IilvuI in Cold-Bath Fields excited greater in¬ 
terest in that House than three pitched battles in India. This was 
not a figure of speech^ but a literal description of Iket. and if 
he were called upon for proof of it he would refer to a circum¬ 
stance wliicU must still be in the recollection of the House— 
namely, that when his right honourable friend Mr. C. Grant 
brought forward liis important propositions for the future go¬ 
vernment af India, there were not as many members present as 
generally attended upon an ordinary turnpike bill,'* 

In referenc e to thiSj the following note appears in the Asiatic 
Journal for August 183.3 We have the best authority for 
stating, in confirmation of the above remark, that there were 
rarely more miniiberspresent tlian snfheed to 'make a house/and 
many times less than that luiinbei*'—less than forty " that 
several of the members present w'cre asleep, or appeared to be 
soj and that the discussions upon the most important details 
cit this tremendotiR measure Tvere principally between Mr. C. 
Grant, Mr, K. Grant, and Blr. Macaulay, on the one side, and 
Mr. Wynne, Mr, Hume, and BJr, Buckingham on the other/’ 
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paring it %vith tbe governinent of native princes 
in India, and with the governtnent of the colonies 
of Great Britain and other European nations. One 
point ill its favour, advanced liy the President of 
the Board, was, that by tlie interposition of the 
Company between the Government and the peo¬ 
ple of India, that country had been preserved 
from being agitated by those constant fluctuations 
of party and political feelings, which were so 
powerful here, and which would have opposed so 
formidable a harrier to improvement. Mr. Crraiit, 
however, objected to the union of trade with the 
East-India Company’s government — a union, 
which marred its efiiciency, and this he thought 
was a generally-admitted principle until he found 
two mem hers of that house taking a different 
view.'* He objected to it, not on the ground of 
theory merely, but of practical inconvenience. 
Another evil, he thougiit, in the existing system 
was the want of a proper check on the expenditure 
of the subordinate presidencies ; and a further evil 
was found in too much interference from home. 
Adverting to the question of the continuance of 
the China monopoly, he said, it was one on 
which, the nation had made up its mind; but he 
admitted that, if as a minister of the crown he 
felt that the decision of the nation was not founded 


* Sir George Staunton arul Mr. Charles M.arjoribftnks. For 
Mr. Grant's opinions on this subject in 1813, see page 189 of 
this volume. 






in justice, if would not become him to come 
forward to propose a change in conformity with 
it. He then pronounced a panegyric upon free 
trade, and its results, and expressed his convic¬ 
tion tliat the time for the natural termination of 
the China monopoly had arrived. The profits of 
the China trade, he said, were declining; (which 
was an extraordinary reason for the clamour raised 
by the mercantile interests for permission to par¬ 
ticipate in it.) The jealousy and caprice of the 
Chinese character Mr, Grant considered as form- 
ittg other grounds for di.scontinning the mono¬ 
poly, (They might rather have been adduced ns 
reasons for maintaining it,) Having noticed tlie 
plans suggested for levying the duties on teas, and 
tile intention that the Company should not sud¬ 
denly discontinue its establishments for the fabri¬ 
cation of silk, Mr. Grant came to the financial ar¬ 
rangements, by which the Company were to give 
up the wliole of their privileges and property for an 
annuity secured on the. territory of India. After 
some observations intended to show that India was 
capable of bearing this additional burden, he pro¬ 
ceeded to notice the intended extension of the 
power of the Governor-general over the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies—the change proposed to be made 
in the state of the law, by subjecting Kuropeans to 
the same Jurisdiction with natives,—the removal of 
all disabilities for office on account of birth or 
religion,-—the issuing of a Law Commission,— 
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and the appointment of two Suffragan Bishops 
for Madras and Bombay. He then moved three 
resolutions, the effect of them being to approve of 
tlie opening of the China trade,—of the surrender 
of the property of the Company to the Crown on 
condition of receiving a stipulated sum from the 
territorial revenues,—and of the continuance of 
India under the government of the Company. 

Mr. Wynne approved of the opening of the 
China trade, but he wished some further changes 
in the mode of governing India. He required 
that the number of Directors should be reduced 
to six or eight; that they should be'nominated by 
the Crown, and tliat each of them should have 
been resident in India twelve years. He remem¬ 
bered, he said, that during the time he was offi¬ 
cially connected with tlie Board of Control, out 
of seven gentlemen with rvlioiii he had sucessively 
to comnfjuuicate a.s chairmen of the Court of 
Directors, four had never been in India.* Mr. 
Wynne, however, seemed aware that serious ob¬ 
jections lay E^ainst liis plan of transferring to the 
Crown the entire government of India. He pro- 




* It dkl not fiieem to occur to tlie honourable member, that 
though he hud aece^tedj md for several years exercised the 
powers of the highest functionary in the Indin department of 
the King^s government^ he was himself labouring xmder the 
sfmiie disqualificaiTon which he thought so fatal to the usefulness 
of four chairmen out of seven with whom he had offidally com* 
numieateth Mr* Wynne> it is believed, was never in liKlia* 












tested agciinst any comparison between the go¬ 
vernment of India and the government of tlieir 
colonies by European nations, because India was 
not a colony, but a mighty empire. This may be 
admitted ; but the point sought to be established 
by those who made the comparison* is unshaken. 
India is a dependency of Great Britain, deriving 
her .government from that country; so also are 
various colonial possessions in the West-Indies 
and elsewhere. Here, then, is a similarity oi situa¬ 
tion. But India, which has been ruled through 
the intervention of the East-lndia Company, has 
been governed far better than tiiose outlying por¬ 
tions of the British donnnions whicli have been 
subjected immediately to the Crown. The analogy 
is sufficient to warrant the conclusion, and the 
result is most lionourahle to the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Wynne thought many better ways of 
disposing of the patronage of India might be 
found tlian that of continuing it with the Direc¬ 
tors ; and he referred to Lord Grenville’s plan, 
proposed in 1B13, and then torn to pieces by Mr. 
Grant, t The absence of responsibility, Mr. Wynne 


* Sir CiiarJes Forbes, Sir Rabt. Peel, Mt, Grant, md othersw 
f The plan, Mr, Wynnta sincl, of pnUitig up a cerUin inimber 
of iippobitmentii for [oirjpetition at the tAiiversitiee und public 
sciiools, had, since hs oi-iginal suggestion, been carried into 
execution, alludiiTg* it is presumed, to his own proceedings in 
that \vay. With regard to the competitiofi plan, one questifin 
lias never been answered—Why is it necessary for the civil 









tliought a great evil; and this arose from the 
Coiiit of Directors and the Board of Control 
acting together. Mr. Wynne might have learned 
from the papers printed by order of the Com- 
])any, that the Directors iiad strenuouslv' con¬ 
tended for giving publicity to the differences, 
■when any might arise, between themselves and 
the Board, Mr. Wynne, after some remarks on 
the'change contemplated in the relative positions 
of the Government of India and the subordinate 
presidencies, concluded by saying that he disliked 
delay, but recommended that the subject should 
be suffered to stand over to the next session. 

Aftei some remarks trom various speakers, 
Mr. dames Silk Buckingliam proceeded to attack 
the East-India Company, and all connected 
with it, in a speech, the malevolence of which 
scarcely equalled its feebleness. Mr, Cutiar Fer- 
gusson followed, and appealed to the comparative 
■condition of the Company’s territorie,s and those 
of native princes, as evidence of the good govera- 
ment of the former. He testified, from personal 
knowledge, to the feeling entertained by the In¬ 
dian Government towards natives; and said, that 


service India, and no where else? iMv, Wynne did not .attoin 
the^ office oi President of the Bo.-ird of Control by public cotn- 
l>etition, any more than he secured his scat in Parliament by 
the mode which lie suftgested for tiie appointment of India 
Directors—n.itnely, by nomiiulion of the Crown. 
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if he were to point out a fault in this respect, it 
was that the leaning was towards the natives 
rather than towards Europeans. Mr. .Fergussou 
defended the exerciKse of the patronage of the 
Company, as having been performed with a de¬ 
gree of good faith, honour, and integrity, never 
surpassed ; paid some rather unnecessary compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Buckingham, and concluded with 
pointing out the difficulties of improving the state 
of the law in India. The discussion, if discussion 
it might be called, was cold, meagre, and purpose¬ 
less. The resolutions were, of course, carried. 

On the 17th they were carried up to the Lords, 
where some conversation took place on the pro¬ 
priety of laying before the House some additional 
information. On tlie 28th, Mr. Grant, in the 
Commons, presented a bill, founded on the minis¬ 
terial plan of compromise with the East-India 
Company, which was read a first time. 

The great outlines of the bargain between the 
Government and the Company were now settled; 
but there remained many points connected with 
the administration of the government of India to 
be arranged. The most important of those were, 
the pi'oposed separation of the north-western pro¬ 
vince from the Bengal presidency, for the purpose 
of forming a separate government; the deter¬ 
mination of the powers of the Governor-general in 
council: and the constitution and functions of 
the subordinate governments. Tlie proposal to 
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deprive^ tbe latter governnients of the power of 
"legislatiorj, as well aa to .take away the councils by 
which the governors had heretofore been assisted, 
were strenuously opposed, rfot only by the Court 
of rectors, but also, as will be seen, in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

On the 5tli of July, in the House of Lords, the 
Marquess of Lansdown moved the concurrence of 
their lordships in the resolutions sent up from the 
Commons. In introducing this motion, the noble 
marquess first addressed himself to the China 
trade. He affirmed, that the trade of the Com¬ 
pany waij a losing trade—but this the figures which 
he adduced did not estabiish; they only shewed 
that the profits of the trade had undergone some 
diminution. In answer to tlie position, that the 
character of the government of China is incon¬ 
sistent with the admission of individual enterprise 
and private speculation, he asserted that the 
Chinese Government, despotic as it is, could not 
oppose itself to the wishes, the feelings, and the 
intere.sts of the Chinese people. He illustrated 
this by referring to the opium trade from India to 
China — a reference from which he would cer¬ 
tainly have abstained had he spoken a few years 
later. To the mode in wiiich the Company had 
exercised the administration of the government of 
India, his lordship did justice. After a variety of 
financial details, he adverted to the intention to 
render natives of India universally admissible to 
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office; to the state of the law in India, and the 
necessity of compiling a code; and to the more 
free admission of Europeans to India—on all 
which points he, of course, justified the means 
proposed to be taken in the ministerial measure. 

Lord Ellenborough, who followed, after speak¬ 
ing to the financial part of the question, admitted 
that some compromise similar to that .submitted 
to the House would have taken place, under the 
administration with which he m'us connected, but 
he said it was not intended to restrain the Com¬ 
pany from trading. He expressed an apprehen¬ 
sion that the character of the constituent body, 
the proprietors of India stock, would be deterio¬ 
rated by the changes, and contrasted the position 
of the Company with respect to India before and 
after those changes. ' “ Hitherto,” said his lord- 
ship, " they have derived their dividends from 
the profits of commerce. Those profits have 
relieved the revenues of India. Then they ap¬ 
peared as beneficent conquerors, deriving no other 
advantage from their conquest than what a gene¬ 
rous system of commercial intercourse with the 
conquered realized ; what will be their condition 
now? They will appear in the very undignified 
and not very popular character of mortgagees in 
pos,session, all their profits being derived from 
sums drawn from the Indian people.” Other 
parts of the ministerial plan his lordship con¬ 
sidered still more injurious. His hostility was 
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especially directed against the proposal that 
Indian governora should be relieved from the 
restraint of councils, aird tliat the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment should legislate for all India, In refer¬ 
ence to the first he said, “ When a man comes to 
he acquainted with the workings of the*Indian 
Govenuneiit, I ad.mit that his first impression is, 
that it would be convenient that the governors 
should not be embarrassed by councillors. There 
is hardly a circumstance which would not at first 
sight induce him to pronounce that opinion. 
There is delay, embarrassment, and annoyance in 
having a proposition discussed in council,—in 
writing minutes, and going through all those 
operations in a small room which are gone through 
by the ministers here in the two houses of Par¬ 
liament. It is, my lords, in truth very inconvenient, 
but it makes the government of India, a govern¬ 
ment of record ; it makes the government here a 
judge of the propriety of those acts done iu India 
—but more than that, it controls the passions of 
the Governor—it requires from him reflection as 
a preliminary to action—i t leads to that constant 
record of proceedings which again establislies a 
certain, an ultimate, and not distant responsibi¬ 
lity; it is a true security against the abuse of 
absolute power. In taking the councils from the 
Goixrnors of India, you take from the people the 
best security for good government. I care not 
what theori.sts may advance—you may talk to 
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persons acquainted with the philosophy of man 
and of government,' as one of the witnesses 
before the House of Commons expresses himself; 
but you know not man, nor the nature of man, 
if yon suppose that absolute power can be exer¬ 
cised beneficially for a people, without placing 
that absolute power under responsibility, and 
reqiiiritig from it reflection before it acts. But 
you propose in tiiis case to take away this respon¬ 
sibility, and this necessity for reflection; nay more 
than this —for what are the future powers of this 
Governor to be? 'Will any respectable man take 
the office? he is to be deprived of the power of 
legislation !— of the power of expending a single 
shilling! And yet to this man, so degraded by 
your jealousy, you leave the whole executive 
jiower of the government, without that control 
with which the prudence and wisdom of former 
parliaments have surrounded it.” In reference 
to the proposal, to place wdth the Gov'crnor-General 
in Council the sole power of legislation for India, 
his lordship asked, “ Can they legislate for dis¬ 
tant places as well as if they were on the spot ? 
Is it possible for them to legislate for the whole of 
India, fixed as they will be at Calcutta, so satis¬ 
factorily as a council being in the country where 
the laws are to applied'? It is evident they cannot. 
Legislation will be much better performed, as it 
has been, bfy a local thanby a distant government.” 
To profess to open all offices to natives. Lord 
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Eilenborough regarded as “ a mockery,’' “The 
very existence of our goveroment in India,” said 
he, “ depends upon the exclusion of the natives 
from military and political power in that country. 
They should be eligible to hold every office which 
could be held by them with safety to the sta'te. But 
we are there in a position not of our own seeking, 
a position from which we cannot recede without 
producing bloodshed, from one end of India to the 
other. We won our empire by the sword, and by 
the sword we must preserve it. It is the condition 
of our existence there; but consistently with that 
condition let us do every thing to benefit the people 
and ybr tliem, although at present, perhaps, it is 
not possible to do much ^-ythe people. I confess, 
when 1 look at all the great achievements of our 
predecessors in that country—when I look at all 
they have done both in war and-in peace—when I 
look at the glory which first dawned uponouropen- 
ing career, and at the real benefits which succes¬ 
sive great men and wise statesmen have conferred 
upon the natives of that great .empire—I do con¬ 
template with dismay this-crude undigested mass 
of ignorant theories, formed by persona who know 
nothing of India, and who tvlU know nothing of 
India; who imagine that men possessing all the 
passions, and all the prejudices which we our¬ 
selves possess, can be governed as if they were 
cyphers; and who place at the head of an 
absolute government, contrary to all ex peri- 
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eiice, and contrary to tlie recorded wisdom of 
former governments, men possessing great and 
unlimited powers, but from whom reflection 
before action wnil not be hereafter required, and 
who w'ill be placed Jn a position from M^hich all 
real, ultimate responsibility will be taken away, 
because the records of their actions and the 
reasoas for them will be altogether lost.” 

The Earl of Riptm defended the ministerial bill, 
and, in answer to Lord Ellenboroagh’s remarks 
upon the intended abolition of councils, said thi.s 
part of the subject had been misapprehended. It 
was not meant that councils should be'wholly 
abtdislied, but that the subordinate governments 
should be more directly than before under the con¬ 
trol of the Governor-General, and that he with the 
consent of the Government at home, might ap¬ 
point a council for each government. The noble 
Earl also adverted briefly to some other points 
of the ministerial measure. 

The Duke of Wellington spoke with much feel¬ 
ing and felicity of expression. He said : “ Having 
been so long a servant of the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany, whose interests you are discussing—having 
served for so many years of my life in India— 
having had such opportunities of personally 
watching the operations of the government of that 
country, and having had reason to believe, both 
from what I saw at that lime and from what I 
have seen since, that the government of India 
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was at that time one of the best and most purely 
administered governments that ever existed, and 
one which has provided most eifectually for the 
happiness of the people over which it is placed, 
it is impossible that I should be present when a 
question of tins description is discussed, without 
asking yom' lordship’s attention for a very short 
time, while I deliver my opinion upon the plan 
which his Majesty’s ministers have brought for¬ 
ward. I will not follow the noble marquess who 
opened the debate into the consideration, whe¬ 
ther a cliartered company be tlie best calculated 
or not to carry on the government or the trade 
of an empire like India. That is not the question 
to which I wish now to apply myself. But when¬ 
ever I liear of such discussions as this, I recal to 
Toy memory what I have seen in that country. 1 
recal to my memory the history of that country 
for the last fifty or sixty years. I remember its 
days of misfortune, and its days of glory, and call 
to mind the situation in which it now stands. F 
remember that the government have conducted 
the affairs of—I will not pretend to say bow many 
millions of people (they have been calculated 
at 70,000,000, 80,000,000, 90,000,000, and 
100,000,000), but certainly of an immense popu¬ 
lation—a population returning an annual revenue 
of £20,000,000 sterling ; and that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the w'ars in which the empire has been 
engaged, its debt at this moment amounts only to 
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£40,000,000, being not more than two years’ 
revenue, I do not say that such a debt is desirable, 
but, at the same time, I do contend that it is a 
delusion on the people of this country, to tell them 
that it is abody unfit for government, and unfit for 
trade, which has adrainistered the affairs of India 
with so much success for so many years, and which 
is at length to be put down, (for I can use no other 
term,) upon the- ground that it is an institution 
calculated for the purposes neither of government 
nor trade.” His grace then proceeded to con¬ 
demn the ministerial arrangements, as being 
framed without regard to the situation of the Com¬ 
pany, without regard to the relation in which its 
trade stood, not only with the East-Indies, and 
the finances and general interests of that country, 
but also with the interests of England, and of the 
metropolis in particular. He alluded especially 
to the misery and ruin which would aiise to those 
deriving their subsistence from the commerce of 
the Company, declared ins hostility to the proposed 
arrangements for the local governments, expressed 
his conviction that no influx of European capital 
into India would take place, and concluded by 
urging the necessity of upholding the power and 
influence of the Company. “ Depend upon it, 
my lords,” said his grace, “ that upon the basis of 
their authority rests the good government of India.” 

^lome dispute took place as to the intentions of 
ministers with respect to the continuance of coun- 



I cils at the subordinate pi’caidencies, JLordEllenbo- 
I I’oiig’h had assumed tiiat they were to be abolished. 
; The Marquess of Lansdowne, referring to the Bill 

i which had been prepared, affirmed that they were 

to be retained. Lord Ellenborough, in explana¬ 
tion, said, that unless the speech of the President 
^ of the Board of Control had been strangely niis- 

; represented in the ordinary vehicles of intelli¬ 

gence, he had declared it to be the intention of 
; froverument to dispense with the subordinate 
I councils. The Marquess of Lamsdowne, ill answer, 

J said that, without consulting the President of the 

( Board, he would take upon himself to state that 
the report of his speech must be incorrect, as it 
ft had always been intended that the Court of 

I Directors should have power to appoint members 

I of council. 

I I This statement, however, must have been made 

I under misinformation. The intentions of Govern¬ 

ment were not left to be ascertained from a speech 
in the House of Commons, whether correctly re¬ 
ported or not. The point at issue liad been the 
subject of correspondence between the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, the Court 
upholding the continuance of councils at the 
subordinate presidencies, the Board opposing it.* 


• Papers reapt-cCing tJie East-India Company's Charter 
1833. Summary of princtii.il provisions of proposed bill, 
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After a reply from the Marquess of Lansdowae, 
the resolutions were carried. 

On the 1.0th of July the Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Commons. :Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham protested against the principle of the Bill, 
and made a long speech in support of his views. 
Mr. Hume gave a qualified assent to the Bill. 
Mr. Whitmore took objections to several parts of 
it. Mr. Macaulay defended Both its principle 
and details. Mr. Wynne gave a synopsis of his 
formerly expressed views. Mr; O’Connell made 
some remarks on the landed tenure.? of India. 
Mr. Todd found fault with some of the provisions 
of the Bill. Mr. Robert Wallace thought that 
the Bill gave universal satisfaction, and reviled 


txansTnittiJcl by Mi% Charles OriiHtj June 24th 1833^ p. 260-^— 
Letter of Mr, Grant, 27tli June, p, 266—Letter from the Court 
of Directors to Mr, Graitt, Scl Julyj 310—Petitian of Eaat- 
hxlia Company to House of Commons, p, 404—Fetitmn t6 
the House of Lords, i>, 450—Mr* Tucker^s Dissent, p. 342— 
Mr* Jenkins's Dissent, p. 858* It is ob&ervabie also^ that wMle 
the bill as passed by the House of Commons (27th July 1833) 
contained a cUuae (54), giving the Court of Directors power to 
appoint councils at the subortlinate presidencies (with the appro¬ 
bation of the board), another clause (66), declared that Governors 
where no coimcih mighi beappoinUilj should have all therights, 
powersj duties, functions and iinni uni ties wlmtsoever, not in 
anywise repugnant to this act, winch the Governors of Fort St, 
Ckwge and Bombay, m likeir respectinc coHfWili:r}Qw have within 
thenr resjiective presidencies*'" 
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the company of xMerchaut Tailors.* Mr, Ewart 
said India wanted skill more tlian capital, and 
glanced at the salt and opium motiopolie.s. Mr. 
Charles Grant replied. On the whole, thedebate 
produced little to elucidate the questions agitated, 
or to aft'ect their decision. 

On the 12th, after some preliminary discus- 
.sion, the House went into Committee on the Bill. 
Mr, Hume proposed that the tenure of the Com¬ 
pany should be determinable at the expiration of 
ten years. Mr. Lyall urged the impossibility of 
supposing that the Company would suspend their 
right of trading for the sake of having their char¬ 
ter renewed for so short a term as ten years. 
The amendment was lost. Some discussion took 
place on the question of X'elinquishing or abolish¬ 
ing councils in the subordinate presidencies; on 
the controlling power of the Governor-general; 
on the establishment of a new subordinate govern¬ 
ment at Agra^ and other topics, in the cour.se of 
which Mr. C. F. Russell recommended the re¬ 
moval of the seat of the Supreme Government 
from Calcutta to Bombay, a suggestion which 
was noticed with approbation by Sir Robert 
Inglis. 


* Ft may not t>e easy to conjecture how tin's could have heen 
cfiected in connexion with any thing before the Committee. 
1 he attack on the Mcrcliant Tailors w.ss based on the casual 
mention of that hotly, among other [mblie companies, by Mr. 
Maciiulay, 
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The proceedings of the Committee were re- 
.sumcd on the 16th. After much discus.sion on 
the legislative powers proposed to be entrusted to 
the Governor-general in Council, Mr. CutlarFcr- 
gussou moved an amendment, excepting the local 
limits of the settlements of Fort William, Madras, 
and )3ombay, from its operation, which was lost. 
On the 16tli Mr. Fergusson moved another amend¬ 
ment, the effect of which was to withdraw any 
discretionary power as to the existence of coun¬ 
cils at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and to 
make tlie continuance of councils imperative. 
The amendment was supported by Mr. Hume, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Mr, Wynne, Sir Harry Vertiey, 
Mr. Chai’le-s Marjoribanks. Colonel Evans, and 
Lord Ashley, and opposed by Mr. Charles Grant, 
Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Charles Buller, and Mr. 
Strutt. It was lost on a division. An amend¬ 
ment, moved by Sir Harry Verney, appointing the 
Governor-general Governor of the whole province 
of Bengal, with two Lieutenant-governors to carry 
on the duties of the administration, one residing 
at Agra and the other at Calcutta, was withdrawn. 
Mr. Buller proposed an amendment, excluding 
the Governor-general from the governorship of 
any particular presidency, which was supported 
by Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hume, but lost on a divi¬ 
sion. On the 17th, Mr. Hume moved that a 
clause, deckriiig it unlawful for persons to reside 
in certain parts of India without license, should 





be omitted. The fiiuendment was lost by a large 
majority. A clause res}3ectiug slavery was added, 
on the motion of Mr. Charles Grant. A rather 
stormy discvission on the proposed establishment 
of two new bishoprics in India followed, and 
after two divisions, the motion that the Chairman 
rejiort progress was agreed to without opposition. 

On the I9th, the discussion of the subject was 
resumed. Mr. O’Connell pleaded for a Catholic 
establishment in addition to a Protestant one. 
Mr. Grant took a conciliatory tone, and proposed 
that Catholic priests should be paid. Mr. Wynne 
approved of this course. Mr. Shiel opposed the 
payment of any religious teachers. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer (Lord Althorp) said Go¬ 
ve mm ent were as willing- to sanction other 
churches as the church of England ; and Mr. 
O’Cohnell declared himself satisfied. Sir Robert 
Inglis supported the establishment of the new 
bishoprics; Mr. Hume opposed it altogether. 
Mr. C. Buller took the same course, while Major 
Gumming Bruce, avowing himself to be a mem¬ 
ber of the church of Scotland, entreated the 
ministers to persevere in carrying the clause, 
which he believed would give great satisfaction 
in the country. Mr. Finch, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Lord Morpeth, Sir John Maxwell, and 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson having spoken in favour of 
the clause, and Mr. O’Dwyer, Mi'. Ruthven, Mr, 
Halcombe, and Mr. G. F. Young against it, a 
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division took place, and the clause was cai-ried. 
Jbe various clauses relating to the allowances of 
the new bishops gave lise to some discussion, as 
did also the provisions relating to the educalion of 
civil servants at Haileybury, and the mode of se¬ 
lecting them. On the latter point, Mr. Wynne 
took the opportunity of re-publishing tlie opinions 
which he had so often advanced, in favour of 
distributing writerships by competition among can¬ 
didates in the universities and public schools. To 
the ministerial plan, by which candidates were to 
be nominated in a four-fold proportion to the 
number of appointments, and the retpiisite num- 
bei selected for Haileybury from among them, 
Mr. Lyali took a very powerful objection, that it 
made the conduct of the boy. instead of the young 
man, the rule of promotion. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Hume, reducing the salary of the 
Governor-general, was lost, and an additional 


clause, moved by Colonel Leith Huy, making it 
imperative to retain at each presidency two cler¬ 
gymen of the church of Scotland, which was 
opposed by Mr. Hume and Mr. War burton, was 
carried on a division. 


Tlie report being brought up on the 22d .luly, 
Mr. Wiibraharn (Member for Cheshire) submitted 
a motion in favour ol abolishing the salt mono¬ 
poly, which was seconded by Mr. Ewart (Member 
for Liverpoo]). Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Hume 
su]}poited the view.s oi those gentlemen. Mr. 
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Grant and Mr.CtUlar Fergusson craved time for the 
termination of the monopoly.* The motion was 
not pressed to a division. Mr. C. BuIIer moved 
an amendnvent, reducing the period of attendance 
<it tile college at Haileybiiry, which was with¬ 
drawn ; and Mr, Hume renewed his motion for a 
clause to admit of putting an end to the Company’s 

government after the expiration of ten years, which 
was lost. 

On tile 26 th July, a General Court of Proprie- 
tois M'as held, and a petition to the House of Com¬ 
mons against the bill agreed upon. The peti- 
tioners compiaiued of the want of any provision 
for reporting to Parliament cases, w'here the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors might finally 


* The eonclutling remarlia of Mr. CuUiu- Peryussoi) were 
very impoitaiit, but.they do not appear to have fixed the at¬ 
tention of the House. " I will take tiiis opportunity of express- 
hig a hope, that while gtioh active endeavours are made to 
extend the inamifhctures of England, we should also do some- 
thiug for the manufactures of India. At present our cottons 
and woollens are imported into India on payment of a duty of 
two-and-a-half per cent., while at the same time a duty of ten 
per cent, is charged upon the cottons of India. A few years 
ago in Dacca alone 50,000 families obtained the means of sub- 
sisteuco by the cotton manufactures, hut from the cominerciul 
policy this country has pursued with regarrl to India, not one- 
tenth ot the number are now employed in tliis branch of in¬ 
dustry, I trust that this s\.-jtem will be abandonwl, mul that 
an,ides produced by the n.itive8 of India will be admitted into 
England on payment of a sm.ill duty.” 






Qt 
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differ,—of the increase given to the power of the 
Governor-general, and the diminution of that of 
the subordinate governments,—of the institution 
of a fourth Presidency for the north-western pro¬ 
vinces,—of the proposal to withdraw eouncils 
from the Government of Madras and Bombay,— 
of the increase of expense which would he occa¬ 
sioned by the creation of new offices,—of the in¬ 
crease of the ecclesiastical establishment,—and 
of the retention of the college at Haileybury. The 
j)etition was presented the same evening by Mr, 
Cutlar Fergusson, who moved, that the petitioners 
be heard by counsel at the bar of the House on 
the third reading of the bill. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Hume, supported by Mr. 
Wilkes, Mr, Buckingham, and Sir Richard Vi¬ 
vian ; opposed by Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Macau¬ 
lay, and the Solicitor-general, and lo.st on a 
division by a hundred to thirty-three. It was 
objected, that the petitioners ought to have come 
sooner. To this Mr. Fergusson answered, that 
they had not the opportunity; that the Court 
of Proprietors could not be summoned without 
giving several days* notice, and that the Court 
of Directors had delayed calling them together, 
in expectation of receiving communications from 
the. President of the Board of Control, which, 
however, he had not thought fit to give.’*^ 


* Mr. Fergusson hatl wcasion, of wliich he evailed himself. 
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Tins refusal of a hearing to the EasHudia 
Company^ who were about to be deprived of privi¬ 
leges and power, the growth of ceiituvies, was fol¬ 
lowed by a desultory debate^, each member select¬ 
ing for his topic any point of Indian policy on which 
it suited him to expatiate, Mi\ Buckingham de¬ 
claimed against the limited right of settlement^ 
and the church f3Stablishnient j Mr, Wynne gave 


of rtsbukmg the proverbial impatiener of the House with re¬ 
spect to ludiaii affairs. While calling- attention to the petition, 
he was interrupted by noise, on which lie said, I give the 
Bouse full credit for the most perfect Indifiereace to the elate- 
ruents oi tnese petitioners, but 1 do think they are bound to 
prcseiwe something like silence, instead of the incessant con¬ 
versation and eonfosion which now prevails/' And in Jhis replj', 
atter dwelling upon the deep interest which he felt in the hill, 
he Said, Have the Company, I ask> been heard upon this sub¬ 
ject ? I deny it. If a member has ventured to open his mouth 
in tlieir favour, he has scarcely been able to obtain n hearing*" 
Sir Robert Iiiglis on tlie same evening adverted to the subject. 
He said, ** I know how little interest is excited by India, how 
mudi less hy Cliina* Adam Smith, In his ' Theory of Moral 
Sentiment/ lias said that it w'ould give a man of tolerable hu- 
manit}- more distress to be told that hia own little finger was 
to be cut off to-morrow raorningj than to hear that the whole 
empire of China had been ewallowed up by an earthquake. 
In the one case, be would perhaps lie awake, in the other he 
would only think that he would lose his tea/' Mr, Wynne, in 
reference the bill then before the Hoiuse, observed that he 
did not remember any bill occupying so much time, and on so 
important a eubject^ which had excited so little attention and 
created so little interest. " 









Utterance to lus never-sleeping wisii to reduce tlie 
number of Directors; Mr, Poulett Thomson de¬ 
fended the burdensome and unequal duties im¬ 
posed in this country on India productions. Seve¬ 
ral other members speculated on futurity; after 
which Mr. Grant made a short and very unneces¬ 
sary reply, seeing that the fate of the bill was as 
certain as though it had become law. It was 
read a third time, when Mr. "Wynne moved, by 
way of rider, a clause embodying one of his 
favourite views as to patronage, by setting aside 
a certain number of military appointments, to be 
bestowed on the sons of officers. The clause was 
negatived without a division. Mr. ShieJ, who had 
previously contended that no form of Christianity 
should be supported in India, then moved a clause 
for extending support to the Roman Catliolic 
church “and others differing” from the esta¬ 
blished churches of England and Scotland ; but, 
on a promise from Mr. Grant to add to a future 
clause a proviso, leaving the Governor-general at 
liberty to grant sums of money to any sect or 
community of Christians, Mr. Shiel withdrew 
his clause. Sir Richard Vivian then proposed a 
clause, restraining the Governor-general in coun¬ 
cil from making laws affecting the inhabitants of 
the presidencies, without registration in the Euro¬ 
pean courts. It was lost: when Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
giissou moved the omission of the clause, vesting 
the governments of the.presidencies in a gover- 
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irrespective of a, council.* This motion was 
pressed to a division, and the retention of the 
clause carried by a majority. After various ad¬ 
ditions, which excited little or no discussion, 
Mr. Grant proposed his proviso (promised to 
Mr. Shiel), allowing the Governor-general in 
council, with the sanction of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, to grant money to societies of Christians not 
belonging to either of the established chnrches of 
Great Britain. This was strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, wlio said he felt bound 
to the course he was adopting, by a sense of his 
duty as an elder of the church of Scotland. Mr. 
Sinclair, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Plumtree agreed in 
the objections of Mr. J ohnstone j but, on a division, 
the proviso was adopted by a great majority. Mr. 
Wynne moved an amendment, the effect of which 
was to dispense with the necessity of candidates 
or writerships passing through Haileybury. Mr. 
Dyall took occasion to avow his conviction, that 
the four-fold plan of nomination could never be 
brought into effect."f Several members attacked 
the college ; its solitary defender was Mr. Robert 
Grant, but the amendment was lost. The bill then 
pa-ssed the Common.s. On the 29th July, it was 



* Tlieae discussions. Loth in Coannittee and in tlic riouBc, 
prove the accuracy of the remark made at page G i I. 


t The result has shown this belief to Ijave been widl-founded, 
Dy the t Viet, c, 70, the operation of the plan was suspended. 



'"nor 
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read a first time in the Lords; and again on the 
2d of August sub sikntio. 

A General Court of Proprietors of the East- 
India Company had been held on the 31st of July, 
when a petition to the House of Lords, similar to 
that presented to the Commons, was agreed upon. 
This petition was presented on the 2d of August 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, who proposed to move 
that the petitioners be heard by eounsel, if not 
contrary to the sense of the House ; but, as some 
Peers opposed this proceeding, and none sup¬ 
ported it, the noble Earl took for granted that his 
intended motion was contrary to the sense of the 
House, and abstained from making it. The Mar¬ 
quess of Lansdowne then moved the third reading 
of the bill without a single remark in its favour, 
alleging that as Lord Ellenborottgh intended to 
move an amendment, he reserved his observa¬ 
tions to a future period of the debate. Lord 
Ellenborough thereupon claimed a right of reply, 
if he should deem it necessary, which the 
Marquess of Lansdowne instantly conceded. It 
was certainly a novel mode of proceeding, to 
allot the opening and reply in a discussion on a 
ministerial bill to a member of the opposition. 
Lord Ellenborough, to w-hose care a hill, brought 
in by his opponents, was thus suddenly surrender¬ 
ed, then moved, “ that it be an instruction to the 
Committee to omit all such clauses in the bill a.s 
relate to.a Iterations in the constitution and powers 
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governments of the several Presidencies 
India.” The Marquess of Lansdowne made 
some observations in defence of tlie ministerial 
measure. The Duke of ■Wellington followed, argu¬ 
ing against the total discontinuance of trade by 
the Company, and pointing out some difficulties 
in the proposed constitution of the Governments 
of India.* Lord Ellenborough’s amendment was 
lost, and the House then went into Committee on 
the bill. The different clauses were dispatched 
with great rapidity. Lord Ellenborough took some 
objection to the clauses, directing a reference to 
the Court of King’s Bench, when the Court 
thought the orders of the Board contrary to 
law. His lordship appeared to desire to 1 ini it the 
power of the Court of Directors more closely 
than had ever before been deemed necessary, and to 
suspect that the contents of secret despatches were 
communicated to Directors not members of the 
Secret Committee. Lord Auckland answered that, 
as the members of the Committee were sworn to 
secresy, it was highly unlikely that such circpm- 


T 


^ With reg^^rd to the Gaveriior-generah the Duke ahsermt 
Oiat, “ lie would not only have augmented duties, to perforoi 
with the assistance of an auginented council, but also to attend 
to the business of Bengal without any council/' The Marquess 
of Lansdowne immediately exclaiiced, Not so ; he will have 
the assishitice of a council/’ This, however, appeai*s to have 
been incorrect* The governor of Bengal lias no council* 
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.stances should take ;place. On the 7tli the re¬ 
maining clauses 'of the bill were proceeded 
through with equal celerity. On the 8th of Au¬ 
gust the amenclmeots were reported, and on the 
9th, after some discussion on the claims of various 
classes of creditors whose interests might be af¬ 
fected, the report was taken into considera¬ 
tion. Some amendments of a financial character 
were moved, and negatived ; after w'hich the 
Marquess of Lansdowne moved that the fifth menr- 
ber of the Council of India, who was to be a 
person not in the service of the East-India Com¬ 
pany,. should be excluded from sitting or voting, 
except when making laws or regulations, whicli 
was agreed to ; as was also a modification of the 
clause respecting slavery, submitted by the same 
nobleman. 

The fate of the !>ill and of the Company in con¬ 
nection with , the government of India, w'ere now 
approaching to a cnsi.s. A Genera! Court was 
summoned for the 13th of August by the Chair¬ 
man and Deputy-Chairman at'the request of the 
President of the Board of Control. On the pre¬ 
vious day a Court of Directors was held, when a 
motion was 'submitted (it is presumed from the 
Chair), declining to recommend the acceptance of 
the bill by the proprietors, and referring the ques¬ 
tion altogether to the discretion of that body. An 
amendment was moved, wdiich, while lamentingthe 
cessation of tlie Company’s trade,—di.sapproviug 
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of the increased power of the Board,—regretting 
the refiisai of Parliament to provide a rale of pub¬ 
licity,—and avowing apprehension as to the effects 
of the intended changes, of the dnancesof India, 
—-yet in the conviction that the powers of the 
Board would be exercised so as not to interfere 
with the independence of the Company as a body 
acting intermediately between the King’s Go¬ 
vernment and the government of India, which 
independence alt parties had admitted it to be of 
vital importance to maintain,—and, in the belief 
that Parliament would interfere for the relief of 
financial difficulties, if any should arise in conse¬ 
quence of the changes, to recommeiid to the pro¬ 
prietors to consent to place their trade in abey¬ 
ance, in order to undertake the exercise of the 
government of India for t^venty years, under the 
conditions and arrangements of the bill. The 
amendment was carried, and the Chairman and 
I3eputy (Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Wigram) im¬ 
mediately delivered in a dissent.* 

'' The following h the paper refeTred to In the text: — 

Differing from the luajority of the Court of Directors who 
liQve this day passed a rcssoltitiou recommending the propHetor^i 
to place their charter in abeyance, we record oar dissent from 
that proceeding, and shall briefly state our reasons for do¬ 
ing so, 

It is impossible for us to contemplate the annihilation of the 
basis upon which the East" India Conipany Was originally in- 
corporated, without reflecting that Great Brit-jin owes to theiT 
exertions tlic Viduable trade with India and Clnim, as well as 

2 S 







At the General Court on the 13th^ various papers 
were read—the minutes of the Court of Directors 


its maintenance during two centuviesj nmidst great embarrass¬ 
ment at home and the powerful opposition of European and 
native enemies abroad, ami that in its prosecution the Company 
laid the foilndation of the British empire in Imlia, 

The extension of the Company's terntorial po^essions be¬ 
came matter of great national interest, and led to political 
power, under ParliamentaTy regulation, being engrafted upon 
their commercial character- 

^‘The union of govenunent and trade being thus consi¬ 
dered the system best calculated to preserve the stability of 
our rule in India, and at the same time to secure the greatest 
benefits to that country and to England- 

“ The opinion oi‘ those statesmen iivho took the leading part 
in the proceedings of I7*>S and 1813, prove that they were go^ 
vet nod by the same principles in proposing the arrajjgenients 
concluded at each of those periods, between the public and the 
Company j and the following extracts from the last Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee, printed in August 1832, aj)p€ar 
to us to estublbh the fact that these joint functions have hitherto 
produced the most beneficial effects:— 

'*^That tlie British sway has conferred very congiderahle 
benefits on India can hardly be doubted, since under our go¬ 
vernment the people enjoy advmintages which all history shows 
they never possessed under their own princes—protection from 
external invaaion, and the security of life and property/ {aJ 
Again, 

^ The finances of India have derived advantage from their 
existing connection with the commerce of the Company, 

^ 1st- Throitgh the direct application of surplus commercial 
profit; 


Caj Vide p. 19 of tiic Report of the Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the Eiist-Iudia Company- 









Tveld file previous day; tlie diffsent of the Chairmati 
and Deputy-chairman ; a letter from Mr. Tucker, 
stating some objections to the biikbut recommend- 


By the rates of change at 'which the territorial 
ailvances commerce in England have been repaid to com¬ 
merce in India j 

^3d. In consequence, aa is alleged, of the remittances from 
India annually reqwired for the payment fit' those territorial 
charges defrayed in England^ having been made through the 
Company's commerce/ fa} 

With these admitted results, we consider that, althougli de¬ 
prived of their monopoly of the China trade, hut at the same 
time relieved from all the legal obligations by which their 
transactions have hitherto been tattered, the Company might 
have continued to trade with great advajitage, especially as re¬ 
gards the question of remittance. 

It was, therefore, with much surprise that we firiit perused 
the Hints submitted by ins Majesty*s Government, containing " 
the proposition that the Company should hencefoith abandon 
all commercial operations, and transfer to territory the whole of 
their assete at home and In India, 

We, nevertheless, felt it to be our duty to give our beet con¬ 
sideration to the proposed scheme ; we did so with an auxiotis 
desire that the Company, who had already secured such great 
advantages to their country, should not disappoint even its fur¬ 
ther expectatians, but consent to waive the exercise of the com- 
nierciil rights wliich they possess in perpetuity, if the proprie¬ 
tors were fully neeured in tlie regular receipt of their present 
dividend, and in the idtimate payment of their capital, and pro¬ 
vided tljat such a phm were devised aa would enable the Com¬ 
pany ' efficiently to administer the government of India for a 
further term with credit to themselves and wdth advantage to 
til at onipire/ 


f a J Page S'? of the same Report, 
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ing that with all its defects it should be accepted ; 
a paper signed by Mr* Thornhill, concurring with 

It is with these views tlmt we became parties to the resolu¬ 
tion, passed by the proprietors at the ballot on the 3d May last, 
which Formed the basis of the proposed compromise, 

'' Two of the points contended for m that resolution were the 
extension of the guarantee fund to three millions, and the pro¬ 
vision for publicity as a rule. 

** To the first we still consider tlio proprietora entitled, both 
in justice and in equity, fVom the proceedES of their commercial 
assets. 

The latter provision deem indispensable to the inde¬ 
pendence of tlie Court of Directors- 

Neither point has been coti ceded, whilst other proviaions 
have been introduced into the bill which render the scheme, in 
our judgment, still more objectionable* 

We consider that, although some imporbiiit modificationa 
have been made in the bill introduced into Parliament subse- 
qiiently to the resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 3d 
May, particularly as regards the retention of councils at the 
subordinate presidencies, the measure as it stands involves an 
\innecessary departure from the principles upon which the go¬ 
vernments of those presidencies have hitherUi been conducted, 
and by wdiich they were made directly responsible to the 
authorities at home. 

This change, so far from preventing the recurrence of the 
delay, upon which much stress was laid in the late Parliamentary 
inquiry, will, in point of fact, increase the evil, and instead of 
relieving the Governor'general from a portion of those duties 
which are now complained of as too multifarious, it will impose 
upon him additional labour and rcsponBibility* It will, more¬ 
over, admit of the existence at the same time of six distinct exe¬ 
cutive authorities, which may lead to rauch embarrassment, 

We thhvk the provisions of the bill will create a considerable 
additional charge upon India without coirfemng any adequate 
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Ml . Tucker both in his objections and recommend¬ 
ation, and a letter signed, by Mr. Astell and thir- 


wliilat tliat country uill by the sanae measure be (leprivod 
of those refiom'cea, without which her Hnaiidal meauSj aa re¬ 
gards both income and reniittarsce, will be put to great haKorcL 

Upon the point of remittance^ we arc at a loss to imagine 
liow the same is to be effected to the requisite extent* and, if 
effected, we iear it will be at a very iinfavourable rate of ex- 
change^ and, consequently, at a great loss to the Indian finances* 
are likewise of opinion that the bill leaves the assets 
transferred to territory to be applied and disposeil of in n maii-H 
ncT which wc much fear will occasion not only a sei-ious 
deterioration of property, but great clisappointtnent and dis¬ 
trust ; and, lastly^ 

We consuJer that the Court of Directorf^, instead of being 
pir-ced by the present hiil in the position in which alone tliey 
can in depend ently, anti, consequently, advantageously dis¬ 
charge their duties^ will be converted into little else than a mere 
instrument for the pitrpose of giving effect to the acta of the con¬ 
trolling Board, and it would consequently have been far better 
that hia Majesty's Government should have openly and 
avowedly assutned the direct administration of India, than 
have attempted to maintain an intermediate body in cloferenco 
to those cDtistitutional principles which led to its original 
fonriation under Parliauienbii'y regulation^ but deprived of its 
authority and rendered inefficient by the present measure, and 
which w ill become^ in our opinion, a mere useless charge upon 
the revenues of India, 

In thus staling our sentiments we discharge a painful* but 
at the same time what we feel to be an imperative duty, and 
with this feeling we cannot consevit tn incur the responsi¬ 
bility of recommending to our conslitueiits to tjonfinn tlie com¬ 
promise, by consenting to place their chartered rights in abey¬ 
ance under the provisions of the present bil}/^ 
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A niotiou was then iiiadG 
to the auiendnient carried on the 


^ The letter follows. The Directors who signetl It^ befsicles 
Wihiam Amtell, Esq., were Willmia St«jnley Ckrke, Eaq.. 
Ikorge Raikee, Eaq^, Henry Shank, Esq., Sir Wiiliatn Young, 
Russell Ellice, JEsq., William Butter worth Bay ley, Esq-, 
Sir Richard Jenkins, George Lyall, B«q., John Gotten, Bsq<, 
J. P, Muspratt, Esq j Henry Alexander, Esq., John EVlasterman, 
Egqt, and Sir James Law Lushington. 

We fed called upon, in consequence of tim dissent of the 
Cbairs, la state the general grounds which induced ns to 
port the resolution adopted by the majonty of this Court 
yesterday^ 

It is at all times matter of regret to us, when we find our¬ 
selves oil any measure opposed to the opinion of the Chairs; 
and tiiat regret is much itjcreased when the difference arises 
on a question of audi moment as that which at present divides 
us. We feel it the more, because w'e tlntik the Chairs have 
succeeded, since the opening of the present negotiation, in ob¬ 
taining imporhmt modiBcations jn the plan ns originally pro¬ 
posed, as well as in the bill now’ before PaTliiiment. 

We concur in many of the views eiitemined by the 
Chairs; and were we to consult imly our personal feelings, wb 
might ]K)ssibly arrive at the same conclusion ! hut in deciding 
on a question involving such various iritercats, and. eticom¬ 
passed on all sides with much difliculty, w'C feel bound to 
pursue tliat couri&e wliich, upon the whole, appears to us to be 
most conducive to the interest of the Prop^ietor^^ and to the 
w-chare of India, 

We alncerely wish that the scheme proposed by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers had been based on establlsl^ed principles, the 
soundness of which had been proved by the result of long ex¬ 
perience, rather than tqmn untried theories ; but we cannot 
tbrget that the basis of the present con 3 [>roniide was agrecfl to 
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preceding day in theCourt of Directors, disapprov¬ 
ing the change, but accepting the government of 


by the Comp.any on the motion of the late Sir John Malcolm, 
not hastily, but after seven clays’ discussion j not by a show of 
liaiuls, but by the ballot oj) the 3d May last, and by a majority 
of 425 proprietors out of 477, («), 

" On that occasion the Company adverted to the long and 
intimate connexion which had existed between them and India, 
and declared 'that, if Parliament in its wisdom should con¬ 
sider, ns his Majesty's Ministers have declared, that the ad- 
yaiiccment of the happiness ami prosperity of our native sub¬ 
jects may be best promoted by the administration being con¬ 
tinued in the Jiands of the Company, but dive.sted of their 
conimercial character, the Court of Pirectora having stiggcstetl, 
as it was their duty to do, the difficulties and dangers, political 
as well as fiimrieial, which beset the dissohiUon of the con. 
nexibn between tlie territorial and the commercial branches of 
their affairs, will not shrink from the imdert.cking even at the 
sacrifices required, provided that powers be reserved to enable 
the Company efficiently to administer the government, and that 
their pecuniary rights and claims be adjusted upon the principle 
of tair and liberal compromise,’ (5) 

'• Power was also claimed to enable tlie Company to make 
suitable provision for outstanding commercial obligations, and 
for such of the commercial officers and servants of the Com¬ 
pany as may be affected by the proposed ai'rangements. 

" Tire resolution having been communicated to Mr, Grant, that 
gentleman,in his letter of 27th May, declared it to be the anxious 
wish of his Majesty's Government ' to accommodate themselves, 
as far as it be practicable, to the views and feelings of the 


(o) PsV/c page 181, Negotiation Papersl 
(/>) Page 183, printed Charter Papers. 
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India uHcler the bvil. An amendment was then 
submitted, declining to accept the bill, and con- 


Company,’(R> and pointed out the modifications whicli liad 
been maclf;’. 

Court of DirocU^m^ on the ^9th May, (//) acknow- 
ledged with mxieh satisfaction the several rriodifixations of tlie 
plan oF Government which that letter announced, and were 
persuaded that their constitijents> equally with themselves, 
woiild appreciate tJie spirit of frankness ai^d conciliaUoii in 
which tliose modihcations had been conceded. They expressed 
themselves satisfied with the manner in which the dividends 
were to be regukrl}' paid, (c) but re-urged the fair claiin of 
the proprietors to an increase of the guarantee Juivd, and like¬ 
wise provision for a rule of publicity to Parliament* 

“Upon the reply from his Majesty's Miiiiaters of the 4tb 
June, hi which explaiiatioiis were made as to the guarantee 
fund, ami the redemption of the annuities, and reasiom as- 
signed for withholding concurrence in the establishment of a 
rule for pobiicity before Parliament^ the, Court of Directors 
to a resolution, ^ that tliey were prepared to recommend, 
that if it should be the pleasure of PurliHitient to limit the sum 
to be set apart to two riiillions, the ]jro[)rietcirs sTiould defer 
tliertjtoj' (d) and that the question of publicity should be left 
to the decision of Parliament, the Court confidently expecting 
that Parliament would view the importance of such a provis;ioii 
in the same light as the Court.. 

“The General Court of Proprietors, on the lOth June, cou^ 
ciirrcd in opinion with the Caurt, and adopted their recom¬ 
mend at iom (e) 


(rt) Printed Charter Papers, page 186. 

(h) Ibid* page 19L {d} Ibid, page ^03* 

(c) Ibid, page m. {e) Ibid, page 213. 
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demning its provisions^ as well on financial grounds 
as on that of placing despotic power in the hands 


The pvincipk^s of the basis of the compromise were thus 
virtually ratified by the Company^ leaving the two poiiitSj as 
to the increase of the guarantee fund, and the enacting a rule 
of puldicitjj to the pleasure of i^arliainer^t* 

the i?5th June/ Mr. Grant transmitted to the Court a 
summary, eontiiiniag the tnain provisions of the intended bill> 
ant! on the 29th a copy of the bill as it had been introclucecl 
into the liouao of Cotnmons* 

“ It is unnecessary for us to enter at length into a revieiv of 
its provisions. 

*'The Co^rt^s objections to the measure Iiavc been fully 
stated in their Correspondence with his Majesty^^s Government, 
anil some of the principal points have been urged in the Com¬ 
pany *8 pelition to the House of Commons, and subsequently 
to the House of Lordsj and botli Houses have had befcjre them 
the whole of tlie Papers connected witli the present nego¬ 
tiation, 

*' In the petition to the House of Lords, presented so late as 
the 3tli instant, it is dedaretl, that ^ Your petitioners are se¬ 
riously ilesirmis that no obstacle should arise on their part to 
tile arrangement which Parliament in itfi wisilom shall deem to 
be beat (‘ulcukted to promnle the w’elfare of India and the 
commercial prosperity of the Hnited Kingdom;* but the Court 
prayed to be heard by counsel on the following points : 

For establishing a rule of publicity; 

Against the establishment of a fourth presidency instead 
of a lieu tenant-governor at Agra; 

Against the abolition of councils at Madras and Bombay j 

Against the maintenance of Hailey bury College; and 

“ On the increase of expense likely lo arise from an extension 
of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
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of the Governor-general ^'over a hundred millions 
of British subjects, over every authority in India, 


‘'Both Houses have declined to entertain the question of 
publicity, and both have resolved to maintfiiti Haileybury Col¬ 
lege and to increase the ecclesiastical establiahment, as well as 
to authoibe a government at Agra; but, at the same time, 
concessions had been made in the import and prolusions re¬ 
garding the councils, whicli are to bo maintaincd as at present, 
reserving power to the Conipatiy to abolish them at a future 
period, should it be thought eiepedient, 

A very important alteration has lil^ ewiae been made in the 
clause as to slavery, and the declaration that it should cease 
throughout the Indian toritory is omitted, 

question therefore was, whether tlie points which have 
not been conceded form sufficient grounds to induce us to with^ 
hold a recommendation to the General Court, or wln?ther, 
under all circumstances, we should not best discharge our duty 
to the proprietors and to India by recoounending the General 
Court to confirm the compromise, and to place their chartered 
right of trade in abeyance under the provisions of the present 
bill. 

It should be recollected, that immediately before the ac¬ 
ceptance of the charter of 1813, a committee of the wlir a 
Court recorded it as their opinion, that the general powers of 
supei'intendence and control of the Board M^ere, even at that 
time, such that, if * exercised illiberally or vexadoasly, it would 
be difhcult for the Court of Directors to perform their fuiic^ 
tions.' Much, therefore, must depend upon the spirit in 
which those powers are in future administered If, as was tlicn 
observed, liberally, it may be practicable for the Ccmit of 
Directors to e5irry on the ti list reposed in them satislactorily ; 
but si otisenvkc, then it is impossible to expect that men of 
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not excepting his Majesty’s courts of justice.” 
The amendment was lost.* * A ballot having been 
demanded on the main question, it took place on 
the 16th, when the original motion was carried 
by a con-sidcrable majority,! On the same evening 
the bill was read a second time in tlie House 
of Lords, tlie Marquess of Lansdowne positively 
refusing to enter into' any diseussion upon its 
merits. Tii© formal motion that the bill do pas.s 
was postponed uuiiJ tJie lOtli, when it wa.s made 


chrtracter and libera! feelings will retain their seats in the 
tlirection. 

“ WitJi this explanation of our sentiments, and witli reference 
to the declaration of Mr, Grant, that it is the intention of his 
Majesty s Government that the Company, in their political 
capacity, ‘’shall commence the exei-cise ^)f their resumed 
functions in the utmost possible state of efliciency/ fo) -we have 
resolved to recommend to the proprietors to make a fair trial 
of the proposed-charter; and should obstecles arise, or un- 
ibreseen causes prevent or impede the execution of it by the 
Company, after their best endeavours have been used for the 
purpose, the responsibility of the failure will not attach to 
them.” 

* Prom the division it would seem as though’ the apathy of 
the Legislatiu'O had extended to the proprietors of East-India 
stock, A question, involving little short of the very existence 
of the Company, brought only forty-nine proprietors into Court: 
of them, ten voted for t!ie amendment (rejection of the bill), 
and thirty-nine against it (acceptance of the bill). 

f Eor acceptance, 179 ; rejection. 64. 


(ff) Printed Charter Papers, page 36. 
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Eind carried without remark. The Lords’ amend¬ 
ments were concurred in by the Commons, and 
the bill received the Royal assent. 

ifae history ot the East-India Company from its 
conomenceixient has been extraordinary; and the 
suspension of its commerce, the sole purpose for 
which it was formed, is not the least extraordinary 
part of that history. There was some plausibility 
in the principal objection taken to the continuance 
of the Company’s trade with India, that the cha¬ 
racters of merchant and sovereign were incompati¬ 
ble ; but that objection did not apply to its trade 
with China, the sacrifice of which was a tribute to 
ignorant and interested clamour. The Company’s 
exclusive privileges were eminently useful in 
extending and maintaining our commercial rela¬ 
tions with a country with which it is difficult to 
maintain intercourse at all, and those privileges 
were so carefully guarded that they could not be ^ 
abused. JVo impartial person, whatever his opi¬ 
nions on freedom of trade, can read the evidence 
on the China trade given before the parliamentary' 
committees, without feeling convinced that the 
Company’s exclusive rights oiiglit to have been 
maintained. Government determined otherwise, 
and the reproach of having thus determined is 
not peculiar to the party which happened to be 
then in power: Whig and Tory were alike ready 
to surrender'the trade of the Company to those 
who clamoured for its destruction. No rights. 
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however well establislied, no interests, however 
important, are safe, where E:^^tatesmcn, abandon¬ 
ing their true position, are content to follow, 
instead of leading the public voice.^ 


* Some of tha ‘‘disturbing forces'^ which interfere with 
the practical application of the doctriues of free trade are ably 
pointed out in the following passage from a dissent recorded 
by Mr. Tucker, during the negooiationtJi of the Company with 
the Oovernruent <— 

" I do not ask hitj MajestyN Ministers to abandon the doc¬ 
trine of free tirade as an abstract pi^oposition ; but 1 subnut, 
that it cannot he received fur practical purposes as a rule 
of commercial policy without ceitidn conditions and litniUi- 
tioiis* 

First. The parties dealing together must act upon the prin - 
cipic of perfect reciprocity. This is not likely to be the case in 
China. 

Second. There must be on both sides security for person 
and property. Tliis is not the case in Japan, nor indeed in 
China, at all times. 

Third. There must not be a great inetjuality between the 
quantity of labour brought into action in'thc course of produc¬ 
ing the commodities interchanged, or the benefit will net be 
equal. Fifty years ago labour was held to be the source of 
national wealth; but we have now a redundancy of manual 
lalxnir, creating individual poverty and distress; and it is one 
great and most cliificult part of the business of legislation and 
government, to Jind the means of employing labour innocently 
if not usefuilyj and to make it applicable to the purpose of 
distributing the general produce. If this distribution cannot 
be effected in such manner as to admit that labour can command 
food, the people will talce by violence that wiiich is necessary 
to their subsistence. 
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Tlie China trade (tf the Company was a positive 
benefit to India, that conlitry being relieved there¬ 
by to the extent of the surplus profits of the trade. 


■' Fourt!i. TJiere is sompthiiig in tliitance, or tlie romoteness 
of countries tracling togetiier, ■which may produce some dis¬ 
turbance in applying the doctrine of free trade. 

" Inn very few days welourn the variations in the principal 
commercifil markets of* the Continent, and tlie supply may be 
adjusted to tlie demand with a great degree of accuracy, so as 
to prevent any material loss from the violent fluctuation of 
prices; but six months, or twelve months, may elapse before 
we obtain certain information of what is passing in China, and 
different merclumts, proceeding in ignorance and without con- 
certj itiay tf^cnio.Ht h/iiiiirdous speculatiDiis* 

* This happened to the inconsiderate ad'vcnturers who first 
embarked in the trade to Buenos Ayres, altlroiigh the diatiuice 
was comparatively goiall I 

Tliis happened to the free-traders who have prosecuted 
the commerce with India since 1813; and to an extent whicli 
has spread ruin throiiglmut the Indian community, as well as 
in some of the manufacturing districts of this country I 

'I An attempt was made by us to open a trade with Japan 
wliile we held possession of Java, and it ended in total disap¬ 
pointment, entailing upon the Government a heavy- loss. 
This was not to be referred to didance alone, but to the jealous 
feeling of an arbitrary government. And, does not the go- 
vernnient of China act in that arbitrary, capricious, and un¬ 
steady manner, which is calculated to create uncertainty in the 
management of etramercial operations!* Tire trade in Uiat 
country exists only by sufferance from day to day, 

" I ccmiend, tluit an/Iicient allowance is not made for the dis¬ 
advantage of distance and uncertainty in applying the doctrine 
of free trade to China. It was the risk and uncertainty attend- 
ing long vpyagesj and the necessity for a large capital, which 
first led to the incorpoi'ation of our own and other public com- 








It was determined that India should no longer 
enjoy this benefit, but that the profit (or the loss, 
as the case might be) should [>e allotted to England. 
It is remarkable that the interests of India should 
be invariably sacrificed whenever they are the 
subject of British legislation. India has sustained 
pecuniary loss by the withdrawal of the China 
trade trom the Company. The Company sus¬ 
tained some diminution of influence, and various 
classes of their servants were deprived of em¬ 
ployment, which they had calculated would con¬ 
tinue as long as they were able to follow it. 
Amidst this mass of loss and inconvenience, who 
has gained 't It is very-doubtful whether either 
tlie successors of the Company in the China trade, 
or their customers, the jiurchasers and consumers 
of tea, can give a satisfactory answer to the 
question* 

liiinies. Exclusive privileges were necessary for their encou¬ 
ragement ; but with these privileges the}- were enabled to sup¬ 
ply remote markets, whose wants they could generally estimate 
with a great degree of cer tail tty, and supply with regularity 
and without extraordinary risk; but individuals, who run a 
race of competition, cannot guard themselves against tite im 
prudence of each ot?icr." 

• The effect of similar changes is frequently unmitigated 
evil. Tlie following remarks on the effects of violent pecuniary 
reforms are iiot.inapplicable to them, and in certain quarters 
they may have the greater weight, .as coming from the pen of 
an advocate of ulti-a liberal principles in politics and trade, 
Jeremy Beiitham r— 

Shull it thut the imujeJlute' abolition of places is 
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Next to the abolition of the Company’s China ’ 
trade, tlie most objectionable parts of the new 


a gain to the public? This in a sophi^mu The Snm in ques¬ 
tion would no doubt bo a gain if it came iVoni any other 8001 * 06 , 
if it were rechanged by coinmerce or in any other way : 
hut it is no gain to the public, when it is wrung from indivU 
dualsj who form a part of that very public, W^nild a family 
be the richer, because a father took from one of his ehlklren his 
portiar. in order to increase the fortunes ot'the others ? The profit 
of rut abolished place is divided among the whole public, but the 
loss presses on an individual; the gain is not perceptible, but the 
loss muses destniction- If w'C itbolish all'useless places and 
make no eompensatiun to the hedciers, whnt is the consequence ? 
Tlie streets are crowded with the despoiled dtizens, exhibiting 
m^trks of Indigence, while we scarcely see an individual whose 
condition the change has benefiteth Tire groans of sorrtnv, 
and the cries of despair, resoimd from every quarter, while the 
benefit, being so nimutely divided, is Imrdiy perceived. If Joy 
is posscfisefl, it arises not from tlie sense of good eirected, but 
is a malignant satisfaction occasioned by Burrounding misery. 

** What is done in order to deceive the people on the occa* 
sion of these acts of flagrant injustice ? Ilecourse is hail lo 
pompous maxims, which have a nuKture of truth anti falsehood, 
and give to a question which is extremely simple in itself, an air 
of profundity and mystery* The interest of individuals, say the 
ad volutes for Uiis iuhiiman reformation, ought to yield to til at 
of the public,' but is not one individual as jituch a part of the 
public iis another ? What is this public interest ? is it not 
made up of the mass of private interests? Jill these private 
interests^ought to bo considered, iiialead of regarding, as these 
unfeeling reformers do, u part of these as the wliolej and 
another part of them as nothing* Ibe iritereat of each indi¬ 
vidual is sacred, and not to be touched, or the interest of no 
one is thus to be regarded, Imliviclual intei estg arc the sole 
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measure appear to be the refusal of the rule of 
publicity, and the transfer of so large a portion 
of the power formerly enjoyed by the subordinate 
governments, to the Governor-general. As to 
the first, it is certain that both individuals and 
bodies of men may conscientiously differ, and that 
their differences maybe irreconcilable j but in such 


real interest^. Have a care of individuals—do not distiirl? 
them, nor suffer their rights on any account to be in\ aded, and 
you will have done enough for the public. On a multitude of 
occasions, men who have suffered by the operation of certain 
lows, have not dared to assort what tfieir rigi\ts were, or have 
been refused a hearing, on account of this false and pernicious 
construction of the maxim, tliat private good ought to yield 
to public good. Treat it as a question of generosity, whom 
does it lx;come to exercise it? All towards one, or one towards 
all ? Wlio is the more selfish—.he who desires to keep what 
he has, or he who would seize by force what another pos¬ 
sesses ? An evil felt, and a benefit not felt-behold tlie result 

of tho.SE bojisted operations, which sacrifice individnals to the 
public.” 

Tliese remarks are obviously applicable to corporations, as 
well as to individuals. It may seem extraordinary tJiat when 
the privileges of the East-India Company were attacked, the 
occurrence .sltould not have called forth tiie sympathy and sup¬ 
port of otiier corporate bodies. It failed, however, of pro- 
during this effect, and some of those who either stood by in 
silence or were active in the attack, have since found that the 
East-India Company was not the only victim called for. ■ Ihe 
hand of innovation has been at work elsewhere, and even with 
more sweeping effects 








cases no ground for concealment seems to exist* 
Neither party need feel vshame i a avowing opinions 
which are the result of honest conviction. With 
regard to the second^ it cannot but excite surprise 
that it should have been deemed either neces¬ 
sary or prudent to concentrate nearly all power 
m the chief government. The motives to this 
course were never adequately explained. 

Although deprived of some advantages which 
they had previously enjoyed under the Company's 
rule, the people of India had reason to rejoice 
that the Company was still preserved as an instru¬ 
ment for the government of their country. That 


J\Ir, Jenkins (now Sir Ridiard Jenkins) has coiidaely and 
forcibly kid clown the true policy on tbi« question^ in a dissent, 
dated 5th Jnly, IBS.S. He say s:^ 

In matters of war and politics it is essentfalj in my opinion, 
that all local authority should be concentrated in the hands of 
tfie supreme government I confess I am not aware of any 
great evils that have arisen from any want of coutroi in the 
supreme over the subordinate governments in these or other 
respects; and if any have arisen, the existing law(a) does not 
seem to have been in fault, as it confers upon the Govemor- 
gcneral in Council ample authority for interference in every 
conceivulde case. The policy hitherto pursued, lioweverj has 
been, to have one cmiroUiTig potaer for emergencies, but separate 
anthoijties tbr ordinarif circumsiajtces; and being satisbed that 


(fi) S3 Gei>. IIL cap. 5^, stf\ 40, 41, H, 64. 
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portion of the people of England, who do not 
desire to see the combatants for political power 
everj’’ thing and the rest of the people nothing, 
have equal reason to be satisfied with this result/' 
That the Company agreed to accept the important 
trust, under conditions to which strong objections 
were entertained, may be attributed to the recom¬ 
mendation of the majority of the Directors, headed 
by Mr, Astell, a gentleman, whose experience, 
sound judgment, and high character, were emi¬ 
nently calculated to inspire confidence in his 
views, and give weight to his advice. Happily 
this advice was successful, and India has yet to 
boast of being incomparably the best governed of 
the dependent possessions of Great Britain. 

It does irot fall within the limits of this work 
to speak of the events which have followed the 


this is the trae systtn^i of ndimnistration for a country of such 
vast extent^ and so distant from the paramount state ue India 
is, I should be sorry to see it materially infringed/' 

* The Court of Directors usually contdns members of various 
shades of political opinionj and some having no strong political 
predilections at all. The patrontherttfore, is not distributed 
in one political channel, as it would be if transferred to the 
Government, where the friends of the ruling party would enjoy 
a monopoly of it, and where (a considerati<in once thought im¬ 
portant) it would generally be bestowed, as the purchase br the 
i-eward of political services. The charlatmi plan for ten^Wring 
appointments to competition, and other fancies of the Ijkv 
naturej do not deserve a moment’s discussiout 
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closing this chapter, that, during the few 
that have since elapsed, the British dominii 
Ind,ia has lost nothing of its grandeur or soliaiiy, 
but that both have been maintained with spirit and 
success! 


THK END. 
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of fhi^vfh&k of India yn wd iintform plan. An Miip* di«wliig tl\f dkjxjaifon '>f tJiv ,, 
iUiiy be isefia at 7, Leurttiihisil Street, 






WORKS EELAWNG TO INDIA 


IMPORTED FROM INDIA, 




A NJiW tttitl IMPROVED MAP af VAIIIOUS ftOtJTJKS 

betti^eeirBUEOPE ftftd INDTA^ fiOTaprehcJidlDg WcsUni ttivd NortTiera 
A&ia, to^etber M'ilh Miinir and Egypt, By if~ ^ 'FASSIOn Fmir 
Stents^ coloured, doth CftSe, 


M.4P of the FOS r-OPFJCE STATIONS fmd POST and 
BAN'GT ROUTES througMut BRlTiSH INDIA. ConsomcletJ l?y 
J, Tk TASSIM, inifler ordetl S^ptcme GOof Iridis, IlncFun 

MaterlalB cotlt’etetl ruisl ftrninged I^y Ckipt. X J» TATLOH. On Oti« 
; or da doth, colonn^d, arid in a Case, ISs, 

An AKGLO-HINDUSTANI MAP of INDIA, hy J* II 
TASS IN, On Six Sheets, on dotli, in aCn.^e, jKi? nr on clotlr, with 
Rolk'r, yamisJied^ £ 4 - 5 s. 


An ANGLO-PERSIAN MAP of INDIA, byJ. B/TASSIN- 
On Six Sheets, coloured and vVOt^hed, £S. Sa* 


]\IAP of CALCUTTA und its Environs? constrycted cliieHj 

from SeMach*s Mftpt and from Captain Prinsep’a Si?jyey>-s oif the 

Stibuths^ with the lateet; ImprovementR and Topogi^pbictd XK^taiis, by J. U. 
TASSIN. On Oito Sheet, coloiircd, ids, 

Wai; IL A ELEN &nd CO., 7, LctulcnJidl-street, Lomlon, 











